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-vwiiiu •»*' p*ichi». having limJ 
L |,f c oi which his poems arc 
p muiic sense the children, mus .1 
a j> he .siibjeci In biography 
ei.jc.id- I ioni whal motive? 
? \ heiJ tjuesliim. possibly. Wc 
lienees oi the psyche having 
ltd. 'h.o pi»»bing into an 
Hi, nice ii is.iver.can explain 
f i{ he is .1 poel. call explain 
farms, his socabulary. images. 

, .pl ji.iii . tii. ideas, his lenipcr- 
iHn-hipi. derivations, and the 
md slack ol his productivity or 
iiy. Bui ilienone has to men- ' 
kh cihvions agents of thc bio- 
irjdc as profit, and gossip or 
tv. There arc universities, in 
.rid mil of them, there ara 
I wilh a InHng or a reputation 
;c. jn advancement to procure, 
de uf themselves, of their own, 
yjee! ; there are publishers, 
jJliK bouk-re viewers, book 
hi fill ; there arc public Jibra- 
radirs. Moving the biography 
vine, ihe-n, i.s a bit of every- 

propei c-st motive, so fat lin- 
ked. w Jmgiographicktl : per- 
tj»n act of piety or homage. 
King 8n aUd,r, |ui tiling a irtp- 
Rul Ihen ’‘truth” intervenes, 
H ^ inducements and de- 
i of gossip: we nuedn'C be 
f.Wv'imisi have everything. 

$f Itiist dies 

iViuM nver<..»inc hv hoi own 
Wediatvly attar the orcmatioii. 
^iftnally revealed a habit of 
hft'vvi 'she .Md .id|uirml fiom 
la^yiicii-.h'.- '.isl.e.l if in, could 
■EjT™e w ni i her during the 
^p^d-his life, ilic hhimly Mild 
burst into an utmost 
gw accusation w iuvli further 
Kj 1 * 1 : -she .suid she twd seen 
■“* *0 much injury to the lives 
■ ftffl. children— narlivularly to 
Urol. iiiuJ Marjurie that she 
W permit him to move into her 
wierg be might also injure the 
•w two daughters. 

^-gossip of course may l>c 
“wnenek in compliance -with 
®wtl for unova-sive and entire 
N^raphy ; 

ingreosoil as she went on to 
h ? r tear «- ®hat slm could 
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him for havipg riiincd tier 
«r was hi* fault, she said. 

^ dead, for it win 
JJ^Iflsbrurfs whi 0 h i«d forced 

J ™' fopcatedty. Lesley had 

l -fiv? iin he .iil? d hor chil dren 
T ■WH.iJiP, 'dwe, so that her 
. *<> climb. But 

wanted to hear the 
hl ' head, and that 
selfishness, Lesley 
HBW blm most by 

^tS2r'fe V S # u l,l,e kiny 

i»wt n S£J *W - m ^ led - 

never, should- have had a 

*>« < b'uisetf gave 
^^& <ttR.‘'Wofcrapher in .»' 
EhSfv ^W deUite of 

acftuaintancea 

^ da ««htef- 

*£Sc*»vSw. ttie £Wc ^ f1 L Biit 
r ’ - &*** Pfe 1 Rheen’A 

te -w,ktKnv Fr«t^ 

•oettaktiyy. knowing 
Wf'And, of other 
certainly- 

.’poems i' ; 
that, in 
b f* 80t>d Hqvy 

to 


suites) and human taste for gossip, 
don’t we give way to prurience ? 

So much for questioning the basis 
and the value of all modern bio- 
graphy, which, after death, is com- 
pounded, with whatever oku, of 
gossip organized, made permanent, 
and greatly disseminated. Thinking 
til random of poets, "it whs 
M atthew Arnold's express wish that 
he might not be made the subject of 
u Biography " : Hardy himself wrote 
as much uf his own biography, in a 
Shape un -autobiographical, as he 
oared to reveal, and then destroyed 
as much of the material as he oould ; 
Auden V remarks, introducing A Cer- 
tain World, that 

biographies of writers, whether written 
by others or them wives, are always 
superfluous and usually in bad taste. 
, .i . No knowledge of the raw ingre- 
dients 'will explain the peculiar fla- 
vour*. of the verbal dishes he invites 
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the public to tustc : bis private life Is 
or «hould be. of no' concern to any- 
body except himwffr.hu- family and his 
Friondsr. 

Who bothers .? The hyenas ad- 
vance, led ot tipuw by the sub- 
ject, . who is, being hyena to 
himself. M one may conclude, affer 
finishing the second volume of a. 
huge, biography which is masterly 
in its geftre. that such organized and 


periuanetit exhibition iif himself, 
mad, bad and good, in just ' what 
titc Old TIickory Root wtnild have 
approved 'behind "the- rare blue- 
twinkle of his grave blue eyes'- 
(consult (he index, Frost,- Robrri 
Lre: Fear, Gossip, Hale, jealousy. 
Pretension, Puritan Rage, Revenge, 
Spoilt Child: Vindictive Gestures, 
etc., etc.). Then so much the woist 


Now, a quick flash f rom ; 

Aborcrombie ; . now 
A murmured dry half -beard aside 

from Thomas ;. - 

Now, a dear laughing word frqni . 

... Brooke ; and then - 
Again, Frost’s rich and ripe 

, philosophy 

That had only the body ana tang , , 

oi good draught-^»der, 

; And .poured re dear a stream. 

That (Wilfrid Gibson) yit&a the Frost 
of 1914, R:K with poeto of tuis own 
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age in til i e d ; if f odi 1 -Re! tb> c*f 

Dymook What Volume Two of the 
life shows is ohler, if not alway.i 
visible in.Mde the cask, turned into 
xharp vinegar ; and so much Die 
worse-one may .suspect, now one 
coniox to them complole— *for many 
or most of his lii-tlier small output 
of less -r) i an 350 pooms 
Certainly in conddering tba 
poems, much which does not 
belong to them hut only surrounds 
them has to be discarded, or disre- 
garded so tar as possible (ns judges 
will say tv juries — it is always drtfi- 
euEl— about particular facts or 
knowledge). One n ceils to diswitxf 
that hagiography whiclt isn't, bien 
and nil. in the striot interest of (fio 
true virtue of a poet’s poems, so 
much us in the inlcrest of bio- 
graphers. Over here thc dtlliculty will 
be levs extreme. It is in America, 
and *nol England, Uhai liagiograpliy 
of the wont kind has pul Robert 
Itosi inh> a public suit, one or a 
weave and tJiickncss wc have hardly 
seen over here since the days and 
death of Tennyson, or since Bhe 
latter days of Wordsworth. Yet the 
situation is always complex. Usually 
when a huge public, not rewponf-ive 
in general or particular to life ami 
the ark. wraps a poel round in Us 
notion -of poetic holiness and — t! Uhe 
pun may be overlooked- poetic 
.suitability , the poel himself is partly 
to blame: he piovidc* some of the 
doth, at any rate : he vvcai» the 
damned suit : and il incans that 
somewhere he lias given w.iy 
* 2 ^ dU) Wopfeoyoidh and Teflhrnm. 
. Tie ■ retS. -Jd; ; "|pthoduttlvbfy oc 
ij^ussJrrgJy, inMiriR respect ; and m 
pnfH'icular relation to Frcwt. Wwd«- 
Tvorth had written with q Miblumty 
of-.-ux wc appreoiate—justified 
egoism th;Lt. stand ojedr an he would 
of ilVad vised anibifcioii and pride, he . 
fell '"an interna! brightness ” iwd 
biien vt*uchsafod lo him.” that must 
nol die. than must not pass away ", 
Wortkworth came to be ineffectual] 
Wordsworth, came, to write his. 
Waterloo Ode. to aocepi the kaure- 
- ateship on Peel’s insistence, to earn 
from Browning (and ironically, 
what was to become? of Browning ?j: 

lust for a handful of silver lie left us. 
Just for a riband to slick in his c&ut. 

Ai> for Tenpysort, ,gr«il ;poeL evw if 
he never stood tin the midnight 
summit of Snowdon in' WoaU- 
worth’it mental style,, pven If Arb-ild 
insisted nightly that he was no grand 
cl puissant esprit — Tennyson ns well 
advanced to his laureatestop, to h» 
lowMiip also, Teri'nijSQn wrote his 
poems of patriotic tboftyi end life . 
lf tocksle^ HaH S AXler *V 
Tcimyson, w’hen fe sidled him, aban- 
doned ihe slap And jBitftwIw of hfe 
verbal waves ori the fong beaches of 
Moblethorpe, and the stillness of hfe 
.pools. 

Paced by tolls very touch smaller 

mhh of San jFftuCd^o and 
: Mas^dWisette ahd New Hampshire 
. 6 dt doe4 have to Vyriff^c*. tost he 
advanced f«un his cltor cb<rf vision 
to liking toe sound a«r Ignpri/ig top 
wtieU ’of'^ame’s . po3teopr''tiwnprt. 

: I. '■ Wl ~. mm 



wik 


fit^i toe wearing of his fcubtic suit, 
.inside of vyhlch Ids talents shrivelled. 
Processor Thompson leaves Gist 
dear (one jbpety 4t chffbgh froni 
Frest^; r ddirig Che bid 'togb ' On ! teKo- 
\iSon, -pn ode of tobso Sunday 
o9tfe9iipiLS vyhfet BxoaOcasdng Jipitfe 
boudhesife bUt 4o toe Arts)fao«J toe. 
■: poems also ^ cftoir V 
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nctil [il;ifaU ** T liv Uc.isli m i lie 
Hiuil M.in " rvv1iit.ii the New Hn 
piihht w-,is |f|jil in print in 1915. in 
its r.ulk.il, vigorous growth) against 
such a pnun Iiis pnliiic.il ii.ninr.il 
" ISiiiJd Soil 

Don'i Join ru.i iii.iiiy gangs. lain few if 

.my. 

Join the I link'll Si .iks .mil Jinn ihe 
fdniili — 

Bin not inn much m between iiiiieo. * 
college. 

— As delivered <U I'olumbia 
University. May 31, 1932. before ihe 
National Parly conventions of that 
year''): or against ihe poem for 
President Kennedy's inauguration— 

A gulden age of poetry am! power 
Of which dm noonday's ihe beginning 

hour 

—or against (how much rhythms by 
themselves reveal} the movement 
of “ Accidentally on Purpose " 
(HMD— 

The Universe h bm the Thing of 
„ . tilings, 

inc things but balls nil going round 
« , . in rings. 

Some of (hem mighty huge, some 1 
... , mighty tiny, i 

All of tliwn radiant and mighty 

shiny. 


surviving m New llani|i-,hirc. 
Announcing noi exactly a poet. (his 
is flanked by a poem, an early one. 
which ii stents we arc to have M the 
In-ginning of all editions of Irost, 
Just as all editions of Jenny -.on nmv 
end, by Tennyson's wish, with 
'‘.Sunset and evening *iar ". Ii is 
"The Pasture". The poem intro- 
duced his second, and best, hook. 
North a/ Ht won. in 1914, in which 
■' book of people " it was perhaps an 
overflow from the brief, generally 
less certain poems of his first book, 
A Boy’s Will. Birth for death, you 
may say, in comparing it with Ten- 
nyson's poem of finis. But in its 
repetitions, its sentiments, it is 
assuredly Frost popular or popular- 
izing— even if to no more at the 
lime than an audience of one, of 
Elinor Frost— rather than Frost 
crystalline : 

I'm going out to fetch the little calf 
I nat x .standing by the mother, fpa 
, s0 young 

It totters when she licks ii with 
. . , . her tongue. 

1 shun t be long. — You conic too. 


(The message of that poem might 
have been suggested to him by an 
episcopal F.R..S', writing a Bridgewa- 
ter Trciui.se in the 1850s to uphold 
design «nd Raley's Hvideneex against 
I. yell or Darwin: in fact ifte poem 
is one of those decayed "comfort- 
ing ” or ingratiating ones by Frost— 
things aren't so bad or difficult, 
utter all, are they?— which grade 
him not in a very high level of 
intelligence, arguable as it may be. 
for sure, that poems can succeed 
™1 without the intrusion of intelli- 
gence, though they may not so 
easily survive too copious an infu- 
sion of stupidity.) 

Connivance or no, of course, the 
fair thing, ihe sine qua non, is to cut 
the tailoring away, and to refrain 
from making loo much of Frost in a 
decline which begins very soon in 
the run of his eleven hooks — ;il nny 
rate after the New Hampshire of 
1923. Al the. start, the reader has to 
be warned of .his need io squeeze 
through. ;i somewhat mushy snickel-. 
way JjstQ tfw more or Jess final 

jSjjJJJ 1 .?.C* 7ros l ?8 poems as now 
collected. He must squeeze in -ha If 
the fault is the editor's, half of ir is 
Frost s— between a photo of old 
. . n,y ^ands. . open shirt, 
white hair, wearing a look .about 
hii eyes- uhd mouth of a now 
benign President of.Gcnernl Motors, 
and sitting qn What one sun- 
poses , to be i» loose 'stone wuD 


Frost liked this two-stanza scrap of 
. the faux ntilf, as if perhaps it 
originated in some occasion pro- 
founder for him than it can be for 
us, in its expression, Jt opened (ho 
t \elccied and collected editions of his 
lifetime: and, wincing past it, one 
has to realize that a note of his 
deewne was also sounded in his 
beginning. One may expect it to 
recur— and recur it. docs— in be- 
tween. 

Yet Frost quickly realized what 
his early associates in the daffodil 
fields and daffodil copses of red 
Gloucestershire failed to realize, 
Edward Thomas excepted. Read 
Wilfrid Gibson, not a very talented 
" notariat N certainly, yet ono who 
liaJf understood the need of being 
versed in something other than liter- 
amre. If his verse talcs such as 
; The Money" (in his Fires, 1914} 
indioed Frost to his new *‘ poems of 
people and ordinary people, one 
sees at once how he recognized the 
weaknesses, the dinging poetipi$m, 
and the trickiness of Gibson^ 
method, achieving a “poetry" in 
place of the thinness of Gibson, 
partly^ founded in a. dose, genuine 
objectivity. The wife, for instance, in 
The Death' of the Hired Man"; ', 
when the mooidight poured into her 
hip—-" She sfnv it/ And spread her' 1 
apron to it"; and immediately 
after, (hough it is involved in a 
frigidity or at least an imago which 1 
doesn’t succeed, the way she puts 
ow her hand : 

Among the harp! I ke mom tiig-glory 

Taut wj oh the dew from garden bed 
to eaves. 


:. ItivlniL-livc it i% to read of l-rnsl's 
v pleasure that lie hail gone beyond 
Wordsworth into pl.iin speech ; and 
of iiis confidence that Gibson, rc- 
J maining where he inevitably was, 
i amounted to a bit of a diani. 

■ “A realist I maj be", he wrote to 
Edward Garnett in 1915, “ if by that 
; (hey mean one who before all else 
! wants the story " i,c„ the story 
r poems of North of Boston—" to 
.sound as if it were (old the way it is 
! because it happened that way. Of 
course the .story must release an 
idea, but that is a matter of touch 
and emphasis, the almost incredible 
freedom of the soul enslaved to the 
hard facts of experience.'’ He went 
on — and Ihe reference unquestion- 
ably is to Gibson's poem, just men- 
tioned, out of Fires — to say how 
much he hated the story " that takes 
ks rise idea-end foremost, as k were 
in a formula such as “ It's little we 
know what the poor think and 
feel ", 11 All he insists on " (Edward 
Thomas to Gordon Bottomloy in 
answer to condemnations of Frost 
by Sturge Moore) “is what he 
bclicv&s he finds in all poets— 
absolute fidelity to die postures 
which the voice assumes in the most 
expressive intimate speech." 

So one recognizes the problem he 
proposed io himself: honest iilumi- 
nailion, by honest rendering of such 
things, including such quirks of 
delight as caught him and intrigued 
ram. And it was in his second book, 
in those terms, in that service, that 
he arrived at Lhe pitch of his 
conscious artistry and self-freedom. 

In his forty-iirsi year. 

The menus are simple, a personal 
ime ; a Frost-line or movement con- 
veying so much of the same mood 
that it need not vary a great deal ; 
in forms which are also not greatly 
various; un rhymed narration, and 
tnsLde the poem, not itself many 
pages long, some drama of division 
or activity; .simple combination as 
well of myrning couplets, or of once 
rhyming or twice rhyming quatrains. 

Poeticisins are shut oul (but not 
disposed of : they had® round, and, 
ir much reduced, they wiggle back 
mto his poems again when Frost 
balances oh his poetry pedestal). 

Essentially “good Frost" is to 
write in "After Apple- Picking " : | 


'Yen l-nt’laiiii Primer, which he liked 
m> much (tor some reason three 
lines from the Primer which he used 
Io prefix A Witness Five, arc here 
printed, listed, and indexed (is if 
they had been written by Frost 
himself). 

Much favoured lyrics demand 
scrutiny again and again. For in- 
stance, shouldn't ii he clear that the 
legitimacy of his " Dust of Snow " 
fails beyond the first hlunia ? 

Tlie way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree. 


The Cities of 
thb Eastern 
Rorhart 
Provinces 

A.H.M. Jones 

.This 8ecitmi| edition of a standard 
Workof reference in its field— the 
topography and urbanization of five 
eastern nMtcrrtincj n lands in the . 
Hellenistic, Roman, atid early • 
Uy/aittihc periods— has been revised, 
corrected, and bruught up to date. : ; : 
•Sccutid ediilqn - 6maps , ^7.50' < 

A Bibliography 
for Students of 


rOIIXICS 

COMPILED BYi. 

V. B. Bogdapor 


Johnson; 

Life of Savage 

EDITED BY ; . 

Clarence Tracy 

i : Johnson’s life of life friend Richard 
was his first important 
•’ : biography. It is also one of his best, 
tor he knew Savage more intimately 
than he knew any of his oilier 
biographical subjects. From the first, 
it was n dimrod for its vividness and 
insight, and did much establish ' 
Jolinson’s reputa lionw ariiuuhori 
Tilts authoritative edition will be 
widely welcomed. £3.10 

The Ancient 
Greeks 
• Chaster G. Starr 

1 A rraiisridaiccount of life in ancient . 
; Greece as etacrfcn&d hynh ordinary : 
citizen oTthb tiihe, thtf took • ‘ ’ • 


My instep arch , not only keeps the 

I i tcop^thc pressure of, a ladder-round 

‘—compared with which doubtfully 
good, or prccarioits, Frost endangers 
hw lyrics, for all their charm; In 
which rhyming can help Mm. to a 
parade of poetic archness orsimple- 
arrHHiKm or to enunciation of 
archly proverbial dogmas of life 
something m the folk-mode of The 

l 

Italian , 
Manpower 
225 B.C-A.D. 14 

P. A. Brunt 

Tjio nutlior seeks to dciemiino '■ 
wuhin broad limits the size of the 
' Italian population in the period 
covered, cbiclly on the basis of 
Roman census figures and estimates ■ 
of the number of men under amis 
• 3to? by year;. He finds thanhe nadvq ' • 

• j .p .^odl was SUlionjiry or! ,'•••*■ 

dMunlng. His invcstfeaiions also . 


—that is the poem, the rest, heart’s 
mood and rued, is kupok ; an elab- 
oration, for the pattern to match, of 
"cheered me up". 

About thirty poems, from first to 
last of his Jess than a dozen collec- 
tions, amount to the canon of the 
virtue of this poet — poems in 
which -suggestive nature i.s marked 
for its wiilassness, without that re- 
current personalization of the .inani- 
mate which induces sentimentality, 
A warmth about the human race — 
or die God in whom Frost doesn't 
disbelieve — does not distinguish 
them ; and when the self of this 
Calvin! sflic poet becomes insistent, 
when the self refuses to be lost in 
his response (and of course when he 
eventually does the Old Knspar in 
the sun answering— or provoking— 
little Wilhebnine. and sticking a 
surreptitious pin into her now and 
again), one can justly apply to him a 
remark by Valdry, that "a second- 
rate mind loses the power of re- 
trieving the path mapped out by its 
nature ". 

One may regr« in Frost that 
delight leads him so much into bleak 
finalities, thumbs down, wilh only 
small tunes for momentary touches 
of comfort, It has to be accepted, it 
is him (or ihe way he became), jt 
explains some of the attraction now 
so widely found in his poems. Not 
for Frost, let u « say. that melody 
beyond, above himself like rising 
air, that inexplicability of verbal 
dehelousncss and directness which 
Wordsworth (another poet also who 
hved on the touch-line of meinneho- 
m) constructs in “Among a U lovely 
things my love -had been " or In the 
self-surrender or 


or of torture now. 

» "npo^Kfty. Z t;- 

black poem or J?"! 
proceeds from 
any rase „ mK for; ""“i 
cannot he waded. a 

.Smne poets make 
flrc like unripe persE' 
outside, with a tru^Zw 
natty. Fru.q docs the ^ 
out. si do IS often sweet- 

SSii ■ “u rhe f°°tpaih duir 

well is healed “, FrostS 

poem of 1906, .bout jS 
ghost house (his habiiu? 

i! s . */ .‘bore was ru^ 
lh,s Calvinist .self-torture, 
except relapse into beiuja 
from wells of life or healing 

J dwell with n strangely adib^. 

In Hwt vanished abode iher?? 
Un that disused and rorsotiai 
1 hat has no dust-bath nowfa 

Night comes ; die black baUiJ 


r fl HHlSTO«l 
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011ns for linking nations 


-rPJ] I ki « 'he mountain rains 

nial sparkle on her ohcck. 

it is a .weakness. aB the same 
(“Come wiih mo”, says Frost. “ 1 
go to you”, says Wordsworth). The 
white poem, unevasive, defiant 
either of a ttav est perpe/ua ahead 


■ Frost, a poet fascinated t; 
'• capturing, directive pottwoli 

- paths, tracks, and by the 1 
* indifference of everything fra 
J to birch, a poet whose ddijh] 

to the repeated revelation di 
\ centred bleakness, a poet i# 
, tently sure in the manipubiq 
, limited means, is neither but 
angel. Nor major poet— a i 
L which is ridiculous. 

I Only now, when ni overman 
forni is neglected, could the is 
limited subtlety of Frost, 
ho may be in North oj B 
supposed to match or surpn 
teasing subtlety of the n 
humanity of Iiis friend El 
Thomas (whose sentimenialiila 
give Jess offence). 

A minor poet ; to \ihom-* 
hi.s line— one is drawn bad 
ediy, even reluctantly, but 
back ; mid it .is this revie 
nover to overlook in Frost 
first reading, slightly seni 
poem, “ Never Again Woatf; 
Song be Hie Same " ; in ttti* 
Joses himself almost, yet ittff 
ruefuincss, his obstinacy, in . 
line — seeming to say, I codi 
done but I wouldn't— of 
revelatory oddness. So the 1 
Eve had given an oversouod 
voice of birds which Uioy hi 
over s-incc : he would say i, 
would believe it. Bub— the fff 
life and love — " to do that (0 
vyns why she came She ctoti 
lb feed the illusion. Defeats 
' defeat ? But then again read ^ 
worth undespondeot, Wo«» 

- on bringing the glow-wonii » 

orchard. ! ' 


His 

r^ocert of KunN»f 
. longnwH- tlMI. 


[^[political theory words 
L, changing then n leaning 

U, lhe meaning ul u word has 

Jirgane an aim.* I complete 
r-fhus " federal . which 
uvJusi lung signified that 
jpn one body-poliiie were as- 
jh, treaty, came to he applied 
pill ihe opposite .situation in 
«niraie body -puli hes had be- 
lu being bound toycLhc-r 
\ single constitution. " Im- 
had a similar history. 

, hie Professor Kocbner 
.jfjKtl. Take, again, the con- 
un case of " community ". 
4(tn liurope this general word 

i bcine lifted from the field 
•cik and local politics, given 
id C anil endowed with Icch- 
gnificaiicc for use in an inter- 
d context ill which the over- 
if-faderalion ** are too power- 

ii those of general- purpose 
liU “cooperation " or mujti- 

< nerds like “union" aic 
got or not powerful enough. 
uiKtccnili-cenlury linrotpe, tile 
nntfs of todays “(Yimmu- 
*eic “Congress " and “C011- 
llwir progress towards the 
of technical terms reflected an 
actual advance lowants closer 
donal cooperat-iiMi, and a 
Rad concern to consolidate 
tfisiitulionalize that advance, 
ir Federation", on the other 

iliq finally failed to get 
■bed as. technical lerim, as 
rainity" may fail in its turn. 

< the movement towards 
atfcnatiopal cooperation ran 
jam Irom the middle of the 
(. When it was resinned, with 
f^toacb of the First Wonkl 
urther word, just us old and 
fperal, was selected in their 
“the ill-fated “ League". 

I l'jt luliik on the ('un- 
is to be Welcomed 
iur know le. tgc of the 
ry of the words 
to Concert Still 
. however, is Lhe fact 
fthy Mills knowledge 
t semantic itil crest. It 
fnwd-punpoete words 
6slod with .special! /«d 


I .iniended qs a guide for those reading • ' 
' th?Pohti^papei^mcliiding ! 


fond settlements In the pdfunsub 
of the economy of Cisalpiiic Gaut 

4pd other factors: ■ . , , 

Th© Phildsophv 
QfLahguageV 

edited BY ! ' , 

J. R^Searle V ’ r " : [ > 

st addition 
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The Theory of 
Protection 

W. M. Cordon 

How docs a complicated structure 
oFranfls, export subsidies, import 
quotas, and other trade interventions 
affect a country’s resource allocation 
and consumption pattern ? This book 
presents a systematic restatement of 
the positive static theory of pro- 
tcction. and indicates methods for ■ 
answering t his type oFqu«tion. 
ttxt figiins .' £2.50- 

The Politics of 
Stratification 

A*J^gV°FROU1lCAL ; 
change in A south 
Arabian. town . : i ( 

Abdalla S. Bujra : 

^.^^“b-sesthcpoJifical ] 
tosflkfs within a small, isolated andi *■ 
r^tfteNJystiatjlicd town whteh^, 

resulted from tlicesi^riia t » ' * 


The African , : 
Iron Age 

P< L. Shinnie 

Tlie advance in knowledge of tte \ 
archaeology of the Iron Age in .> 
Africa during the last twjny y«8!? :l 
-one of the most significant tfevdop- ^ 
ments of archaeology anywhert n 
the world: This book, with «mtrl 
(ions by authorities in the field, 
most of them still actively at wort 
endeavours to give s summary 01. 
■what is known. 8 plates 45 1* 
figures £3 " ' ' 

Oxford 
Shakespeare 
Concordances. ” 

EDITED BY , 

T. H. Howard- H|H . 5 


Kigm-r.icarK-e LIkiI anrhiguily -uinl cou- 
Iroversry iblHiut how uml when to use 
Lhein. and what they mean, nuke 
t-heir appearance. And it js b\ ^indy- 
ing the ambiguity and the con- 
troversy that ive eon best uncover 
the esaicl opimoms and differences 
of opinion that prevailed about the 
devcJopmenl.s and lhe a ■spiral ions 
which gave -rise to the -process of 
semantic change. This is the 
approach which Dr Holhraad has 
adopted iror a comparative study of 
the development of British "and 
Gcmvan conceptions of. and utr>i- 
Uidtts to, the Concert of Europe 
between 1X15 ami l l M4. Ii is not an 
easy approach. As Otto liier-ke com- 
plained when writing Iiis Natural 
Line iiiirf the I' finny of Society, it 
demand-s llic analysis of a great deal 
of tedious epliemer.i — in Dr. Hbl- 
hruads ixise. of the parliauienlary 
■speech and -the index to Hansard as 
well as of philosophers as prolound 
as Hegel, of newspaper columns and 
the introductions to obscure works 
on die nature of religion or the 
ancient Greeks, as well ns of formal 
stale papers. But -it is most reward- 
ing. and Dr. Hobhraftd has done Iiis 
sifting with commendable thorough- 
ness. 

Ef his book lias a fault it is that, 
not unnaturally 'in a first hook by n 
young scholar, he hn*. not yet found 
his -feet in that part of the itifticull 
study of the history of ideas at 
which men like Gierke and Koebncr 
excelled. They hro-uglhi to the ana- 
lysis of the changing meaning of 
wqrch ami concepts at different 
lovetl-s ' of use and in olmnging con- 
texts an unerring disc riininait ion— an 
informing accuracy of emphasis, 
placement and relation. No doubt 
from anxiety to follow in Hie right 
footsteps, he ha* marshalled iiis 
findings into a framework which is 
over-organized and too rigidly sub- 
divided. In addition, the framework 
rests on ani initial contusion or 
failure of diagnosis. 

In each of Hie two countries, 
Great Britain ■' and Germany, . pr. 
Hoibrand tHvidos attitudes io tho 
Concert into six groups, consisting of 
the advocates ami Uhii opponents of 
three positions ; the conservative, 
the progressive, and Hie balance of 
power schooil-i. Having dohe lids, 
however, lie linds 'it necessary to 
make sidi-di visions between the opi- 


nions he has placed in Ihe resulting 
twelve groups. Noi does this device 
solve Jiis classification problem He 
Mill finds himself forced to concede 
that several of the writers and 
statesmen he is consider '1111! must he 
given a place m more -th.Mi one of 
the groups and sub-ilivirioiis. The 
following footnote on CasHcicagh is 
only a n tst runic example of the kind 
of conJi'iLsion he finallj reaches 
about tlentz, MeUvrnich. Krug, 
Gladstone, and othois among his 
most important figures : 

Hence t astk-reugli appearN umlei four 
of ihe headinie. I have -ininuliieeil 10 
d is lingo id 1 -lhe various .-.Irands of liri-l- 
isli -pusl-Mar I'luiiighl ahoul Ihe Con- 
cert. namely dvnaslie ennsersiiUMii, iei- 
riloriul eonservati.sin. lory ci-bioisiii of 
dvnaslie eonsurval-isiii, and the balance 
of power thought. 

The inuik-quauy of Dr. 1 lo I broad's 
niclhoil of clavsiT-ioalion hecumes 
clearer Mil! when we add that even 
on his own definition of . the 
progressive school those who saw 
the Concent as a means of reforininig 
international relations nnU as Ihe 
germ of inlemMionat inMitiilions— 
nobody more than C'lisllerengh de- 
serves tlie title of progressive. The 
method is vitiated, not merely by tlie 
over -rigid division into groups of a 
stream of thought to which it would 
have been wiser to apply the finer 
and more sensitive demarcation 
points of a spectrum, but also by the 
confusion of categories that under- 
lies the divisions. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century, men wlio 
were progressive about international 
relations could be no less convinced 
of (he virtue of the balance of 
powor than men who were conserva- 
tive. just as men who were conserva- 
tive, -liberal, radical, or socialist in 
politiual position could all be pas- 
sionate believers in the principle of 
nHtionaliiy and innocent victims of 
tlie spirit of llomanticism. Attsicli- 
ilie of txr opposition -to principles like 
the balance of powui 01 na-lioualify 
is one urilyntoa by winch opinions 
may be chisflHijed* Frog rcsaiWsm Nor 
oonwiTVHtisan ,is awdhor, T«Kc reMiJ-ts 
may often- ooincidc. Mo re, often Uiey 
will overiap -bccjiiLse Hic«o ciitejiia 
are not on all fours and can be 
conflated in a .siligflc ojassifloaLion 
scheme only with Hie aid or more 
wubtlcty iihun Dr. Holhraad • hits 
brought Io bear. 
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Studia Semitica 

Volume 1 Jewish Themes 
Volume 2 Islamic Themes 

ROSENTHAL 

This collection contains most of Dr Erwfrt Rosenthal's published papers, the 
results of 85 years’ wldc-runging and distinguished research. Dr Rosenthal 
lias added a general introduction and some new notes. Although the 
material is divided into two volumes, lie makes it clear that Judaism and 
Islam are interconnected fields of study and many of the papers are relevant 
to both. 

Volumo 1 £3.40 net 
Volume 2 £2.80 net 


Studies in Church History 7 • 

Councils and Assemblies 

Edited by G. J. CUM ING and DEREK BAKER 

The Ecclesiastical History Society lias recently devoted two meetings to thn 
theme of ‘Councils and Assemblies'. This volume contains 23 uotoworthy 
contributions on varying aspects o£ the subjeot. 

£5.00 net 


Ovid as an Epic Poet 

Socond edition 

brooks pm , -.-i-v, 

Iu the' second edition of bis study of the structure 'of the Mafamorphoties 
Professor Otis takes account of criticism of tlie Aral edition and recent 
boobs on Ovid* Tii pushing Heinze's And Edgar Martini's Analysis of style 
and genro into a Bludy of the stntcture of ill* whole poem Professor Otis 


has made a most important advance 


The Times Literary Supplement, 

• ' £4,20 net 


of the United States 


^CREIGHTON- 

Century, 1867-1967 

^Mscmman. 


society is and how it develops. I unis Tlie Creighton version of „Qina-. 
aHowetl nhnt there is more to life dtan history -makes at loast as much 


MhatiUhtn. £4. r than economics, hul us ft social 

h" i‘ '..’■ * ' scientist lie never permitted a pre- 

^profoundly pessimUtic book occupation with values aiid senti- 

BDT rvo.',.L, _ . . . ..... ..... —f !n tin. Iirin.rr 


seme as shat ;of Lower, and the Eiyiiwmnii u 
apologists of the OmuNah liberal ^ iseityJrwi 

Painty, but not enough -to convince KATHLEEN M. KENYON 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Revised Edition, Fascicle 69 

Palestine in theTime of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty 


. -. „ — i - 7 . rfl-rvy. OOI nu^ enuugn iu vuiiritn.« nnmuuwn itu nnn i 

tpwtoundly pessimiftic book, occupation with values and scan- 6V eryvne, .particularly those who „ ' ... ... 

^ Creighton concludes his mems lo get out of hand in studying . Canada from a distance but Deals wtththe archaeology and bjetory of Palestine at tho Jiraq of the 
0l f Canuda since the confed- social realities. Many of hi" with some detailed knowledge of its Eighteenth Dynuly (from 1567 B.C.), ' ' " ‘ r , 

fife British colonies in disciples, such us A. R. M. lower re j a gj €mfc with die United States. Paper cov«»y40pnal 

in 1867 with u para- and Marshall McLUhan. did. Pro- phere are ndviinuiges in enterprises ; , '.■ . 


“J jggesK Hsu Canada- is 
century is iti lust. 


and Marshall Mcijthan, did. Pro- 
fessor Crei^itun nas, loo. For him 
being a Canadian is a value. So is 


There are advantages in enterprises 
of continental dimensions for every- 
one. Both workers and investors, 


iv-. uiM. cemury is its- -last. King a umiiuiiin. « « V* . one. Both workers anti mvewois, ; 

j gw Canadians hnVc per- being British, as distinct from being w het,her American or Canadian, ' ' ..<v , • r ■ • 

»^^ w . n ^ neht *o turn its a revolutionary American. Hence je|J to , he temptations of thbw a An 

i SJ S| ast and h6ve passed his cun fusion and his pessimism. advantages. But there are also tern- 1 1|0 MIS© OT © vQIlllBI lly 

Yassltmgje to 1 At work in North 'America is hie dangers jn these advantages, CmImIUU 

^ fed/ i VHlU l S ‘ n somethin*. Prof^or Crei^on . ; Bettq a TOf En^llSn jmllCStiOII , ; 
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The only fully^dooumented account of fch.6 10th century formation, growth 
and slruoture of the central authority for education in England which has 
become ther prewnt Departmdot of Education and Bdetice. 

. . ' ; . . £4.20 net 
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VriU tram a but inevitable 1 surrender 01 wum- ci^b v. ~ 

«%®adiHn stu- ^ this impensboal force. T^e. 

hiiMcIt . vilhiAs of the Chrikdran drama; ore Ocean. An ernphtta. on 
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olitics and Trade in 
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6 the heroes of whom Sir J ohn i A- *** pro&wor Q%gjSo«i oi® ’A detailed itudy of the roTalldnahlp he^aWU^ Spanlah governmekt and , 

Macdonald and Sir Ge orge, Hl^g c tf«OT»n ou^m , .. 
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Victorian Altitude lo Rate 

214pp. Kiuiilt > d}.v . 1 1 t«l Kt-u.i n iif, 
i'1. 


Ri \ m. nktii i:i riRi>i 

Mirror .Mirror 

Ellen t ily. Race .mil PiokM in 
Join .iica. 

2tapp. rolling. £1.75. 

A common view of Black Power .«nj 
anti-colonial movements which 
underlies much public discussion in 
Britain gins ,omeiliing like this: I'he 
griming power of Black people am! 
former colonial people coupled with 
Ibe weakening of those who fomicrly 
ruled them, has pci milled the emer- 
gence of a new and rather infantile 
extremism in politics. ’I his kind of 
extremism has no sound intellect ual 
foundation, and indeed represents a 
kind of racism in reverse, I he pro- 
per way to deal with it is to take 
what action is necessary to stop it 
becoming positively dangerous, hut 
otherwise to be patient and to work 
together with " moderates " among 
Black leaders In ensure that sane 
thinking and policies prevail. In due 
course it is (hen hoped rhe Blacks will 
come to their senses and all behave 
in a more moderate and stales man- 
like way. 

But if this is a common view it 
is also un exceptionally dangerous 
one. For the world is not like that, 
.jnd those who think that it is. will 
find that it blows up in their faces. 
Those who accept it need educnling, 
and there could be no better point 
at which to start than by inking 
< Pristine Boll's and Rex M. Nettle- 
ford's books together. Of course this 
is a little unfair because Mr. Nettle- 
ford is a more penetrating and 
s ophi stiealed co ihmenla l or tha n M isx 
Boll ; and Mirror A fhror is about the 
Jamaicans at their best, while I'Vo 
tarlan Altitudes to Rate is about the 
British at their worst. . None the lots 


it is prcvi>cl> die kind of onuvihc 
which is nccctMiry to pm iiinie of 
our medij image-, imu perspective. 

Mis, Roll is writing about BriiMi 
iliinking nn racial mailer* in the 
period between roughly 1850 and 
IS7ii a.s it is reflected in newspaper 
discussion of four major coliiniiil 
concerns. these were the American 
(’civil War. Governor Hyre's rebel- 
lion in Jamaica, the opening op of 
Afriesi by the missions, and the 
Indian Mutiny. All of this pro sides 
i he _ background to the allegedly 
" scientific " thinking of anthropolo- 
gist?. ami others who .sought to 
provide an intellectual rationale of 
w hat wst* going on. 

-So far as North America and 
Jamaica were concerned the over- 
whelming view was dial the Negro 
iv as unfit led for any kind uf .self- 
rule. True there was a great deal of 
support for the North in the Civil 
War expressed in British newspapers 
hut, once the war had been won and 
Negro enfranchisement began, the 
basic assumption heliind all discus- 
sions was that the Nogro was not 
ready for political power. For some 
this meant simply that lie was per- 
manently incapable on biological 
grounds. For others it. meant that lie 
must be subject to a long slow 
process nf education. The lironaniist 
in IH72 expressed the common 

viisw : 


j here never was in the history of 
democracy so dangerous an experiment 
as dial l»[ entrusting full electoral 
p«>wcr to nearly four millions of 
persons, hut just emancipated from 
slavery, totally uneducated and hungry 
for material advantages. 

v There was in this discussion of the 
t.'ivij War, as ilwre is in contempor- 
ary discussion of Americas racial 
problems, a certain note of .superior- 
ity in British comment. Having 
already experienced slave 'emanoipa- 
hon in the West. Indies., the British 
belt that they knew how to deal with 



i he problem. Bui. when their own 
tv slaves revolted, British reaction 
was well expressed by The Times : 
li -.cents impossible to eradicate the 
original lavagcness of the African 
blixij . . . wherever he attains to a 
degree uf independence there is a fear 
dial he will resume the barbarous life 
and fierce habits of his African ances- 
tors. 

Carlyle gave free rein to his feelings 
in a scries of fulminating racist 
pamphlets, while Tennyson reput- 
edly sat at table with the Queen and 
Osborne muttering : " Niggers are 
tigers, l tell you. Niggers are tigers." 
And even those who opposed Eyre, 
like Professor Bee-sly, prefaced their 
comments with remarks such as 
Becsly’s own : 

1 protest I uni un ncgru-ivorsliip- 

E cr . . . i here can h« nu doubt ihm they 
dong to a lower race than we do and 
I should not like to live in a country 
where (hoy formed a considerable pan 
of the population. 

In Africa and India the problems 
and the issues were different. The 
main one was whether the heathen 
should be converted. There was 
general agreement that the Hindu 
was, in religion and intellect, rhe 
superior of the African. But cither 
the existence of an alternative into!- 
leciualizcd religion or its opposite 
could be turned to racist account. 

I he Hindu or (he Muslim was 
irredeemable, mid his committed 
heathenness was held to prove his 
inferiority ; but rhe African *' unim- 
isi **. while capable of conversion, 
had proved by his failure to make 
arty significant religious headway 
that he too was an inferior being. 

Much of this comment was of 
course inevitable, at the newspnper- 
leader level of thinking, at a lime 
when Britain grappled, with the 
problems of imperial conquest. But 
it is striking that so-called scientists 
came readily into line, providing 
pseudo scientific rationalizations for 
what was politically expedient. 
Indeed the Anthropological Society 
was told by its President of "the 
impossibility of applying the civili- 
zation and laws of one race to 
another race of men essentially dis- 
l, nct ", iind though " statesmen may 


ignore the existence of race antag- 
onism, it exists nonetheless. They 
may continue lo plead that race 
subordination forms no part of 
nature's laws ; hut this will not alter 
the facl ", Apparently the sole com- 
plaint of Britain's best scientists 
against (he politicians was that they 
were not racist enough. 

Miss Bolt has added considerably 
jo the documentation of British 
ideologies of racial .supremacy, and 
her hook is welcome. What she fails 
lo do, however, is lo explain why 
responsible men held what appear lo 
most of ns today such abhorrent 
theories. At best she tells us that 
some of these views arc dangerous, 
and sbe is uneasy when she has to 
comment on more radical criticisms 
of British racism by writers like Brie 
Williams. Lacking a sociological 
perspective she can do litlle more 
titan divide the world up into good- 
ies and baddies in terms of some 
undisclosed' standards. 

Such a criticism cannot be made 
of Mir my Mirror. Mr. Ncblloford 
seeks not merely to document the 
views o-f his subjects but to under- 
stand their rationale and theiT socio- 
logical significance. In five beauti- 
fully written essays on specific 
topics, he succeeds in presenting to 
the outsider a picture of his society, 
ot the people in it, of tiujir motiva- 
tions, and of the conflicts between 
them. 

The most interesting of those 
essays is that which sets out to 
account for the Rastafari movement. 
Most outsiders might think it inher- 
ently absurd -that Jamaicans should 
invent for themselves a Zion in 
Ethiopia and seriously contemplate 
mass -migration to that country. But, 
once we grasp what few people in 
England realize, namely that 
Jamaica is spiritually a White neo- 
colonialist .society, the phenomenon 
begins to make sense. The sugar 
industry may have collapsed and the 
wealthiest Whites may have left long 
ago. hiil the society they left behind 
was one in which (lit- social influ- 
ence and power of the near-Whites 
was never effectively challenged. 
Not surprisingly, men who felt 
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The ABZ of eroticism 
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EH'NliST UORNKMAN i 
Lcxikon dcr Ucbc • 

Volbme I : A-K. 57tipp. 

Volume 2: L-Z. fiOIpp, 

Munich: List. DM 6.50 eqcli. '- ’ 

Dr. Johnson would have found much 
in this encyclopedia of “ sexology " 
to confirm his belief that words are 
the daughters of earth, but Htllo to 
support his CQmptemcntnry - belief 
thul things- are ’thb sons of 1 heaven. 
The rich display here of brothels, 
jiorvbrsions, fetishes and other staple 
iterm _ attests the extraordinary 
ingenuity nji.d versatility of human 
beings when disporting themselves in 
this plnygroujid; bUt hafdly points to 
a heavenly origin, 1 The correspond- 
ing vociibulary is profuse. In keeping 
with the diversity of human activities 
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necessary. 

It -^nys a greAt deal fof ‘ Mr. 
Borneman^ courage tin* he tackled 
the, job slnglehitnded aha bn a very 
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oppression ind sublimated form of 
sexuality. There oan be no doubt 
™ lie has plouglied through acres 
and acres of formidable erotica on 
opr behalf: the outcome Js n sensi- 
ble, un impassioned and informative 
book. 

Mr. Burneman'.s avowed aim is to 
provide especially for young people, 
a plainly worded exposition of the 
. egal aspects of sexual behaviour : 
an unsentimental account of mettle 

HiL° £ l and social^ 

religious, biochemical, and ethnolog- 
ical issues connected with sex. To 
signalize the difference between this 
OTmpendium and the general run of 
a 5^ ot , lca ' he draws attention 
■JS h,s Vision to exclude JHuslra- 
ipns .completely. There is, however, 
no squeainjshness about the inclu- 
sion of ribald terms, past and 
present:, •‘fugitiv'e cunt which Is 

5ka^. a !*£ -? f . incre »« or 

7116 .of. belief on 
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Vtra-sensory experiments 
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thinking of Zion. Of « 
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tens look up the idea awJl 
plan for exporting fa* 
unemployed people,^-. 

«np to Ethiopia where 4 , 
took them on a tour of n 
ploy-men t, the nhole tb 
fnrcicaL But not beforT 
had laid the ground j 
masses for more sigmTB 
movements in the NGfc. 

The new radical m 
tho 1960s were Amerint 
and inevitably took M 
'* -Black Power ". But i 
Black Power itself w| 
born. It was Manias % 
Jamaican, who wrote Im 
S lokcly Carmidiacl or ’ 
were born that 

Power is tho only 
satisfies man. Except the '4 
Lho race or the nation ha a 
is exclusive, it means ttoidal 
ua] race or natlou wiD be! 
tile will of the oilier wbopa. 
great qualification. Hmkii 
able for the Negro to pi 
every kind. Power in (Jl 
ence, industry, politki ri| 
government. 

The young Jamaican a 
of today has picked up i!uj 
of Ideas. He looks back*! 
ism as he does at Re 
seeks to extract their 
Probably in the long rai 
begin to argue that the 
power which he u«ds 
economic power, and hei 
north across the Of 
Castro as his next great 
in Hie meanwhile, far fr»l 
idyllic nun-racial society, 
emerges sharply in Mr. fft 
hook as a stagnating 
country in which menoti 
and dignity are seeking 
die means to economic f 
bul the personal dignij 
comes from holongityg to 1 
which is truly Hieir own. : 
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j for a lucent inlu Hell 

Cape- U f* 0 - 

.. that Doris Lessing's new 
t |wiu a Cambridge ckusics 
or who loses his memory, 
three months in a psychm- 
,pli;il on drugs which induce 
nations, and is finally 
i- by ECT is a bit like saying 
lynh-i is about a depressive 
, 0 ng Oidipul guilt for whom 
m " \s death : clinical casc- 
k ai Mr.s. Lessing suggests 
Ditnvord, merely label wilh- 
gjflttanding or experiencing 
Gy or state of mind. So per- 
du could ray that this is a 
i boui "the kinds of thing that 
sngle to ordinary life "—the 
l drug-induced trips, alavjslic 
lio. ex Ira -sensory perceptions 
iin individuals who have not 
ability to recognize n reality 
i< more significant than 
group conformity — 
Lessing categorizes her 
"inner-space fiction ", Bul 
tin. because she is u writer 
_ always been bravely in- 
'*iih the ills of society, svill- 
■ survey with passionate hope 
ipirwhut is happening lo her 
'human beings, you could snv 
is novel is a devastutingly pes- 
:»tiie-not only on the dnn- 
i mind-bending that is used, in 
of psychiatric treatment, lo 
sensitivity or " breakdown ’* 
obedient conformity ; she 
as well some powerfully 
P Swiftian and Huxleyan 
iff the 11 scurrying, hurrying, 
ig- fighting, restless, hating. 


wanting little patches o| humaniiy ", 
the “ pack's mur.ility " and society's 
apparent determination in say “ I, I. 
1. I. I ". iis it heads Um.irds destruc- 
tion. 

So there’s really no casv way in 
pinpoint theme or level in this odd. 
brilliant, disturbing book - certainly 
Mrs.^ Lessing's most adventurous 
imaginative experiment si nee The 
Golden Notelumk. Not that it is 
difficult reading. As narrative it lias 
splendid jigsaw -puzzle value, for 
Doctors X and Y — one a striet 
clinician who’s all for guinea-pig 
trials of every kind of drug, the 
other a sympathetic but unimagina- 
tive listener — decide dial perhaps 
Professor Watkins will recover if 
they can dig out information from 
those who knew him. and a scries 
of letters provides illuminating clues. 
There's his young wife Felicity — 
both she and his ex-mistress Con- 
stance are deliberately given these 
ironic names, and both have under- 
standable reason to hate him for 
his apparently cold detachment from 
the convent ion id concern expected 
In sexual partnerships. There's his 
fellow don, friend -~ or perhaps 
bitter enemy— since childhood, who 
suffers outrage, jealousy und bewil- 
derment at Watkins’s sudden anti- 
social outbursts, his anarchistic 
theories on the utter point lessness 
of leaching classics, archaeological 
discoveries, professional ethics 
— he's a kind of Horatio to 
Walk ins’s Hamlet. There's sin old 
army friend, mention of whom sets 
Walking ofif on tape-recording an 
experience fighting with the Partisans 
in the mountains of Yugoslavia— a 
marvellously told and moving little 
story-wifbin-u-story and, as it turns 
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the further books he . 
Various sexual questkw.* 
xoopc will be as good »W 
Not thiit the lexicon is 
dips nml faults. A cow 
effort to Include the laMF. 
tioil is vitiated by untfWjJ 
tnnee of novelties (eg.-.twf 
effect of “ decompress^ 
upon a child’s hReHigepre)'^ 
a spurious etymology fo< 
delic ”, and he assert? 
Ebing and August _ 
meiuely respected Frew® 
Vienna and 'Zurich— 
as heretics by the 
But venial mistakes Kke tj 6 
detract seriously fW* W 
a well-organized and e» 
pendium oontaioing bk 
information ; the more « 
tries (for example, 
sions ”, " prostitution 

Wage ", " mother-religk 

long Way ' towards jW| 
author’s claim tha( Hie ™ 
be used as a textbook. . 
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Pj 8 ’. wrote James of Haw 
a an go on more or less ' in 
" Such a text or motto, 
aithe head of it novel, would 
i? Imply some comparison, 
y p [ anlc • Is no Hawthorne, 
‘flfltte's slide area of am- 
^all within, his outer husk 
i«tn enough. But In David 
P world nothing is fixed ; all 
P 13 jo hints, slides and 
^ The « artfully presented 
Jiome slides (sixty-seven the 
•act, hardly add up to a 
“V® pretentious film script, 
i »urees for such sclf-indul- 
;. 4 enough. Where did 
t meet such kinky, wealthy 
wandering around huge, 
Msolate pnlazzos ? At 

^ was it? Now t he y 

^.translated to Cape Cod, 
Jome. But what is “ this 
: 8 ro ^P of adolescents " 

lobs, no : apparent 
B«Pi !lb e toeans of support, 
W \ ! * 0 wplauvbow they met, 
lai i^ r when they be- 
incestuous? 
jf^Waduatea ? Ameri- 
j.- Ic ?^j s i tbpugh it hardly 
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Ralph. Julia and Ciairc. Bob loves 
Julia and Julia loves Bob. Despite 
an add discord 'that duo liolds. But 
does Clnire love the handsome 
Ralph ? Or docs Jim love Rnlp<h V 
Jim is certainly homosexual. But 
whom does Ralph love? 
lie realized now that being alone wns 
like laying to go down lu and preserve 
the whitest white, riic brightest, dear- 
est, the purest white, lho most dazzling, 
the must intense, the most singular 
white, whioh required un effort of 
concentration that was not only puri- 
tan, it wns fascist. 

Upon this whiteness, such silences, 
the prose poems play their sexual 
minuet of changing partners and 
places, casual adventures and p\\s- 
adventures. What begins near 
Boston ends in' Rome. What opens 
with a slow-motion water baljet in 
Walden -Pond ends in the basilica of 
San Clemente, mingling Hawthorne. 
Baedeker and Fellini to some por- 
tentous initiation (missed or real- 
ized). First Ralph slashes wrists in 
his bath, then is virtually bedded t) 
deux by both Bob and Julia in 
nightmare agony. 

Strip away the masque-tike arti- 
fice— the endless pastiche from 
Robbc-Grillet and Cocteau and Fel- 
lini's Satyricon—znd what , aJotie 


out. total fantasy, since Walkin'. Inm- 
self had never u tide i gone this 
"glamorous" war Most suggestive 
perhaps, because nT Mrs. Lessing* 
known pre occupation with die possi- 
bilities of subconscious communica- 
tion, is the letter from a retired head- 
mistress who had heard Watkins 
lecture about the futility of efforts 
to educate die next generation to 
some new. more fulfilled, different 
species; his Wordsworthian vision 
had. for her. been a moment of 
fearless illumination— admitting, as 
her friend loo had learnt and as Pro- 
fessor Walk ins, visiting them, had 
momentarily shared, that the 
" parallel stream " of ideas and 
words From this inner self must be 
allowed expression ; these, and not 
the implanted views of "ordinary'' 
memory, keep senses and under- 
standing alive. 

Mrs. Lessing, interviewed about 
this novel, referred lo the way in 
which experiences, submerged by 
** the prison house " of adulthood, 
arc likely to reappear " in mon- 
strous form ", This was not a sim- 
plistic reference to Freudian con- 
cepts of guilt, although she admitted 
to feeling perhaps too much of that, 
always, and it emerges frequently 
in this book. What she is trying to 
describe, in the most sustained and 
probably most significant part of 
her novel, takes the form of several 
long dreams, and it is here too that 
she allows her didactic, -satirical ideas 
about our civilization memorable 
expression. The professor— only 
now he is u kind of Ancient Mariner 
— is ndrifl in the South Seas. His 
companions are swept up in a dazz- 
ling Crystal, he lands on nn unknown 
shore, struggles through forests, up 
escarpments, to a plateau where 
arc the ruins of n city, there to wait 
for the Full Moon and his redemp- 
tion by the Crystal. Creatures, some 
like rats, others like apes, swarm and 
Tight in the ruins, he joins a canni- 
balistic orgy of women, is saved by 
a huge bird and cruises through 
Hpncc, seeing the world und pjuneU 
through aeons of lime.: Coleridge 
and Dc Quincey would have appre- 
ciated this trip, and it's so power- 
fully written that it doesn’t seem 
necessary lo tubulate or unnlysc tho 


symbolism— one of Miv Icssing'.s 
virtues is the way she uses symbol, 
as she uses Lite subliminal audio- 
visual power of certain “ poetic *' 
images, unselfconsciously, as useful 
writer's tools, not lu nudge the reader 
into tidy interpretations. 

Still in what the doctor* describe 
as semi-coma, Watkins continues hi* 
space odyssey, now with, in the Crys- 
tal. And— perhaps because he is still 
a dunnish figure— lie shares the delib- 
erations of the Gods, with Minna- 
Ervc and Mcrk Ury, on u mission 
to the planet Earth, a mission which 
is to try and liberate humanity from 
its isolation in the Cosmic Harmony. 
This is the Briefing, and our civiliza- 
tion is the Hell where "an ability to 
sec bhings as thc-y arc. in their multi- 
farious relations— In other words. 
Truth — " has been ironed out or 
destroyed by our malevolent nature. 
Briefly he undergoes the .process of 
birth and .gradual defeat at the hands 
of ihc siultiflcr.s: 

in slides the needle deep und down 1 go 
into the cold, black, dark depth where 
the seu floor is an earth of minute skele- 
tons. detritus from eroding continents, 
fishes’ scales and dead plants, new earth 
for growing. But not me, I don't grow, 
f don't sprout, 1 loll like u corpse . . . 

And the doctors are salaried that 
the patient is sleeping well, " no 
trouble nl all". 

There will be readers lo whom 
Mrs. Lessing's more lurid and 
bizarre dips into what wc call " ab- 
normal " states of mind will seem 
themselves incoherent, even self-in- 
dulgent, rambiings — that merely to 
show us the beauty and power of our 
subconscious docs not necessarily 
make life more meaningful or toleT- 
ablc, even for those who recognize 
such experiences. Bul Mrs. Lessing 
has never allowed conventional wis- 
dom to deter her from trying to pul 
into writing her own rare energy for 
living a caring life ; it is salutary to 
be allowed to share her experiments, 
not least because she invariably com- 
municates something one might call 
. “ comradeship . ,tj -4he kind of oiosc 
Involvement with fellow men that 
society Is beginning to renlize counts 
more tiwn our conventionally nar- 
row definition of love. 


Blacking up 

BRUCE JAY FRIEDMAN : 

The Dick 

310pp. Cape. £1.85. 

WILLIAM BUTLER: 

Man In a Net 
160pp. Peter Owen. £2. 

With Bruce Jay Friedman the cur- 
rent American brand of black com- 
edy— It seems at once the most dis- 
tinctive and f 3 most favoured kind 
of serious fiction at present coming 
out of that country— turns into black 
farce. His peculiar skill lies in his 
deadpan way with the extravagant 
enormities in which he deals. The 

MM. - . — hereof The Diak h not a full pobce- 

omerges as clear-cpt or experienced. , officer rn the: homicide bureau, just 
are the topographical reflections and a "quasl-dick”, given a "baby" 
sexual encounters. The views of police badge, even a squad car for his 
Boston Common or tile Gardiner 
Museum, Marblehead, Nantucket, 

Beacon Street. Commonwealth 
Avenue, Memorial Drive, adl ripg 
true. So does the Roman -scenario. 

Jim's eye ik trustworthy enough in 

an M.TA. station lavatory or 
Y.M.C.A. gym, health beach or 
Washington Street cinema mens 
room. But all the rest is translated 
to drift and longing, ‘‘a heavy, 
slow-moving suspension ’ and re- 
peated silence! 

Even the shift from the "tWn 
uijcobiplicated air of New England 
to the charged and .complex air of 
Rome is less a comment on Haw- 
thorne’s Transformation (or ' 20* 

Marble Faun) than on an abiding 
provincial , preoiousness . ready , to 


police badge, 
personal use, bul employed solely to 
cut out and arrange the press clip- 
pings concerning the local murders. 
The locality is the hinterland of a 
great eastern-seaboard city, where 
killings happen often enough— in-' 
deed, much more alarmingly often 
than in the Middle Western township 
where Kenneth LePeters worked be- 
fore. And the homicide bureau; with 
its great array of specialized officers, 
is a zany nest of perverts, neurotics 
and pure madmen. 

The humour is in the wild, fero- 
ciously resourceful , Inversion of nil 
accepted values aQd routifles. Society 
aud its rules arc crazy, sb those ft 
iostals as Ite the- guardians 

of its rules. , are crazier still. Lepeter? 
hirrt&plf Is starting on a : middle-aged 
decline. He can'-tj^hake off his . Jew- . 


Ken Kolb 

The Couch 
Trip 

1 he author of Getting Straight 
has written u superbly winy 
novel about u man who 
becomes un amateur 
psychiatrist and cures 
everyone he treats — including 
___ himself. £1,50 

Henry 

James 

Stories of the 
Supernatural 

edited by Leon 
Edel 

Contains all the laics of Lite 
occult wriuen by Henry James 
— from his first in 1868 to his 
la st in 19 07, £3.50 

Gerry 
Jones 
The Sin 
Eater 

A deeply moving first novel 
set in Wales just before the 
First -World War. A stunning 
debnl. £1.75 (April 22) 


Curt 

Siodmak 

Donovan’s 

Brain 

Grtc of the greatest and most 
celebrated science thrillers, 
Donovan's Draht lias been 
published in nearly every 
modem language and sold 
more titan a million copies. No 
edition has been nvallablo in 
this country for many years, 
‘this masterpiece of horror’— 
Afeir York Times 
£1.50 (April 22) 


arrest any contemporary modern, lor :ww 

(in whatever form* m .a Slirrac0 hi* daughter frpm largely .. l&ufe b 

mannerism . 1 ■ ' - ■ 1 . . . ' r : V* 


coloured school. His frigid wife be- 
trays him with ao ox-dick who makes 
pornographic films. He becomes 
*■ herniated He lakes on n huge 
timetable of mistresses dotted all 
over town. Mr. Friedmnn follows 
his ludicrous downward path with a 
violently distasteful and wholly in- 
exhaustible inventiveness. 

Amsden, Rosier and Wade— pro- 
fessor, publisher and congressman — 
are the three victim-heroes of 
William Butter's parable. Strange 
kidnappers have assembled the three 
of them in a room in a lonely house 
where they are to “ stand trial ” for 
having caused the murder of Tommy, 
the son of a mafia-type gangster, 
Louie Trubel Tommy, betrayed by 
Roster's . petrroissiYe daughter .afcd" 
driven to extremities by Amsden *s 
half-baked, band-wagon anarchism, 
incinerates himself in from of the 
window' of Wade, the Texas con- 
gressman who wants to use the 
Bomb In Vietnam. They are none .of 
them directly to blame for Tommy’s 
death; but society is a great network 
lit which . aU our actions react with 
varying degrees of force on every- 
body £l8e, and the three prisoners : 
may have more influence on Tommy 
than most other people— except pos- 
sibly his father. 

;; Mr. Butler's plot is neat— perhaps 
a Httle tod neat and obvious— but 
despite moments of genuine mystery, 
and 'tension ! the [narrative rarely 
seems .. quite credible; hardly ' ever 
leaves the ground:: Hq is mart at- 
home with Amsdeb, the cypidal. dm 
iljappy, ' clever, over-lngen tails aca- 
demic Whose idea; : of. choosing, the 1 
iullty* map by > : yofe gHnong : kid- v 
dappers and prisoners misfires and. 
leads hith! Into ri irap. ■ ■ ! I 


David 
Wright & 
Patrick 
Swift 
Algarve 

A new revised edition of tin's 
delightful guide. Drawings by 
Patrick Swift, maps and 
photographs. ‘more than a 
tourist’s handbook, for the 
authors really know and love 
the country tney write about* 

1 — Thm Literary Supplement 
£1,50* <April22) • 


Alan 

Young 

Sea 

Angling 

Modern Methods, 

> Baits and Tackle 

This is the third, entirely 
revised edition of this 
eminent Impractical book. It 
: contains nearly 100 line.. 

! ; drawings. £1.00 
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The bohemian against the barons 


16.4.71 TLS : 


GMJFFRCY TRF.ASF : 

A Whiff iif li u ait Hunts 
191pp. Miiuiiiil.m. £175. 

Subriilctl “An Early Autobio- 
graphy ", A Whiff of ihmu limit? 
lakes ik from the .titlhor’s hirtli in 
lyiw to the outbreak of war thirty 
years later just before [ho proposed 
Irani for of hi* play Cotton from the 
Unity I heat re to tho West' End. Mr. 
Treasc steers skilfully between the 
Scylla of self-pity and the Chary bdis 
of total retail. The only incident 
which might be called trauma tic was 
the behaviour of his brother Bill, 

' who grew up to be the genllc-t and 
kindest of men, a brother with whom 
my adult relationship was entirely 
happy 

Motiic r would appear in hat and coni, 
adjuring us to be good bnjs while she 
was out. I would plead nut to lie left 
alone wiih Bill. . . . jjfll would a (tunic 
an_ expression of utter benevolence and 
pinned incredulity. Of course ho would 
not tease me. Rather could he be relied 
upon to ** take care " of me. Arid so, in 
a IFuiggish sense, he certainly did. 

Reassured, Mother would k-iss us, 
JuUoii her glows and be gone. As (ho 
front gate squealed behind her. Bill 
would turn upon mo in the shadowy 
nail anil go through nn instant Jekyll- 
Hydc transformation, dilating his eyes 
aqd purnng, "Alone in the home— 
with a madman I " 

BHI, four years older than Geoffrey, 
terrified his younger brother at this 
period. But thq general climate of a 
his home Was relaxed, happy and P 
tolerant. Father ran a branch of the b 
family wfno business in Nottingham, 0 
with an office of gentility In Oastfc w 
Cmie, and in Lister Gale a wine bar 
whoso connexion with George ai 
Trease & Son was hidden by the & 
appellation “ Weaver’s Vaults* ' „ 


Gcoffrcv was a writer born rather 
tliiin bred. He started “ pretend writ- 
ing '' he lore he know one letter from 
tutor fur. making up stories which he 
felt needed to he committed to 
paper, even if not in an intelligible 
Inrin. Neither of his parents cared 
i about honks or told him stories; 
urd he cut his teeth on the books 
his elder brothers were given by 
their grandmother— Coral Id ami nt 
the age of live : no Beatrix Potter or 
Kenneth Grahumc; no Alice till the 
age of fourteen. 

Neither at home nor at his 
schools (Aihbournc House, followed 
by Nottingham High School) was 
much culture to be found. Litera- 
ture, music and ail were not re- 
garded as necessities of life or 
education. But this was due more to 
ignorance than to the active haired 
of the arts which possessed active 
Philistines nt that time. The Trease 
parents believed in allowing their 
children to develop as they wahted, 

ill/flll .fknl 1 1 aviaI a..,. Lt« ■ . 1 . _ 


would have studied history nt school 
and university and perhaps made a 
distinguished name for himself as a 
writer of historical boots combin- 
ing scholarship with imagination in 
:i fashion which is lamentably un- 
common. Bin it was not to be. He 
was 'Witched to classics, a discipline 
in those days barren of anything 
excepL textual criticism, plagiarism, 
and a finicky ingenuity such ns civil 
servants needed. 


even If that development spirited the 
children from the family. When 
Geoffrey won a scholarship to Not- 
tingham High School, Mr. Trease 
insisted upon giving his son the 
money. It provided him with the 
capital he needed, when the time 
came to burn his boats. He had 
early on learnt good habits from 
hearsay of his father's activities. 
Asked when discovered with an 
improvised seesaw with volumes of 
an encyclopedia either end, he re- 
plied he was “balancing the 
books . And when describing his 
cariy years as a writer he can tell us 
what he made to the last penny. 

By aptitude, Geoffrey Trease was 
an historian; and jf his school 
advisers had consulted his tastes 
rather than, academic glory, he 


University of Hull Publications 1 
The. Nihilistic Egoist: Max Stirner 

R. W. K. Paterson 

The writings of Max Stimer (1806-56) shed light on several 
major currents oE nineteenth- century thought. This book ' 
examines Sljrnec’s role in the early development of! Marxism, 
nts place mlho history oE anafehism, and his significance 

as a precursor of Nietzsche. But his philosophy has 

continuing importance [n hs own right, and it is as a 1 

nihilistic egoist, whose radios ( atheism and wholesale 

valuas . define a classic posture of total dissent, 
tnat M inter has the greatest contemporary relevance. . 

In particular* students of existentialism will find in Stirher's 
philosophy a vivid anticipation of some of the metaphysical and 
moraUhemes central tojmpdera atheistic existentialism. £3.50 ‘ 


ft went against his grain; and 
though he won a scholarship to the 
j Queen’s College, Oxford, one year 
under T. W. Allen, the Homeric 
scholar who never visited Greece 
because -the Greeks cou-ld not cook, 
sickened him of studies so inhu- 
mane. fn ihc long vacation lie had 
gone to Cornwall, the county from 
which the Treases originally came, 
and the prospect of three more years 
at Oxford, reading Honour Mods, 
and then Greats, filled him with 
such horror that he resigned his 
university scholarship and his exhi- 
bition from his old .school. It sit owed 
a moral courage which his college 
did not recognize, but which was 
acknowledged by bis old headmaster 
and lus tolerant family. Garry 
^18. , l^ c master at Nottingham 
High School who had taken him 
under his wing, found him tempor- 
ary employment at Kingsley Hall, a 
settlement in the East End run by 
Hogg s salmtiy aunt. 

Any writer, with or without a 
degree, who tried to make tlie grade 
In 1931 found himself at the same 
time forced to resort to a number of 
humiliating devices arid supported 
by chance acquaintances (who often 
developed into lifelong friends), able 
to sympathize because they them- 
selves were equally near the bread- 
line. Trease left his East End settle- 
ment after six months and settled 


in Bloosmbury, during the first week 
there spending “£2 Us. -Id. which 
included a theatre visit and a 
volume of D. H. Law rence ” 

With his nest-egg, lie paid a £15 
deposit for a book dub scheme 
which promised him a future salary 
of £3 a week. With Nottingham 
persistence, he recovered his deposit 
and was sacked a fortnight before 
the book club went bust. He then 
joined a “ puff-publishing " mag- 
azine outfit winch paid him £2 5s. a 
week for w riting 3,000 words a dny. 
He had, of course, meanwhile writ- 
ten the inevitable autobiographical 
novel. After innumerable rejections, 
it was accepted by a publisher who 
went bankrupt before it was pub- 
lished. 

Jf Trease had stuck out his time 
in Oxford, he might very well have 
become more knowledgable about 
publishing. He might oven have 
written the sort of adolescent novel 
which would have been published, 
while he was still at Oxford like 
Derek Walker Smith’s Out of Step 
or Keith Winter’s The Rats of 
Norway. Bui he would not have 
enjoyed life as. much as he did, 
starting the Promethean Society 
with Pat Sloan, William Warbey, 
and others. Nor would he have 
retired from " puflf-publishlng ” to 
the Essex private school where he 
met his wife Marian and found 
what has proved to bo his true bent, 
the writing of books for the young. 

As a writer of adult novels, plays 
and history, Geoffrey Trease does 
not rank in the first class. But as a 
children’s writer, he can claim to 
nave initiated the new school which 
regards juvenile writing not as a 
means of escape, but as a form of 
growing up. 

ft began with hjs reading a Soviet 
children’s book called Moscow Has 


pre-lVl 
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Tgiissl 

SS*}! 

“proletarian™ 

5°w Slight was my L^ 
Marxism. ** Yet i 

indignantly, - is no , £■[ 
an ordinary working S 
be really Earl of HuSiingt 
In this spirit, he ap ? 

Marxist publisher (pr 

rcncc & Wishart) with * 
hon they should conn! 
[or a children’s boSu 
Hood. 1 he result Ws gZ 
the Barons, heavily at*, 

?n?5 ag ? nda mQre approw 
1930s than to peasants ofa 
century. But already b 
signs of what has ta 
genuine contribution i 0 k 
topical fiction, the reiunti 
and psychological realise 
adventure in the &n 
manner; and what ««« 
portant, the sympathetic : 
of movements like duns 
erlo untouched by chUditti 
As a result of his to 
juveniles, the impoverish 
found himself possessed d 
siderahle sum of from 
which enabled him and \it 
spend five months in th 
Union in 1935. He did mi 
subsequently, become a n * 
the Communist Party iri 
spared denunciation nt 
hyena " when he ceased i 
fellow- iraveHer, 

A Whiff of Burnt Bmi 
success ; and a sequel Ik 
writes with such easy mote 
years of struggle that k 
overcome the difficulty d 
with the years of success. * 


Separate but the same 
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their pale livt curl. lhc\ po.xe ilicir between kuower and known, iiinid 

With I. tarn'll skill. ""to- 
ll i* ihc wave imiialc ulcntly moral and aesthetic issue l..i 
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well ns mi ethic. i he imwal values nt 


THAMES AND HUDSON 


May Books 


WORLD CULTURAL GUIDES 

ARCHITECTUHE SCULPTURE PAINTING 
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The Baroque Operatic Arias 

; Qflwal editor: Denis Arnold ; : t ' . ; ■ ■' 

« f.' Gi.oyanni Bonqiacini . 

Arias from the Vienna Operas 
. Edited by' Anthony Ford ■■ 

Opera was by far the most important thing inihq lives of 

; ' J” 0 * 1 ^Posers in the first half pf the eighteenth Century. 
Dozens, perhaps hu ndreds, of them were composed, but * 
so expensive is opera production nowadays that only' the . 
t' m ? st pmM works can be siagid. So ^pensive js musl^ : -v 
I Pr S7 !• ftt a n l QSt 08 l ? a i® beon * or are likely to-be. 

I i KlmlignMlun mivlmn uIIiIaV.. m*: i' 


at least -so mo of the moispftiterefttjng muslp- by the toe • f : 
distinguished composers of the time, ft opens with arias 
by Bon.6pi*jni, rival to Hppdei ttrid consi^wed^onaiiy g^d 
by their contemporaries. £2.56;! 

: Oxford. University Press. • • 


SHIRLEY MacLAlNE : 

“ Don't Fall Off the Mountain * 
270pp. Bod Icy Hend. £1.75. 

'fills, js not the ordinary nutobio- 
graphy of n film star because, at tens l 
ip. her own eyes, Mfss MacLnlne Is 
*Wt. first and foremost a film star, 
or even an actress. Her ambition is 
to tout meaning In life, and she has 
used the wealth she can acquire 
($£00,000 a film is a figure she men- 
tions) to travel to exotic places in 
conditions which sometimes : chal- 
lenge comparison with those encoun- 
tered by that ..intrepid Victorian 
adventuress. Miss Isabella Bird. : 

Life began ordinarily enough in 
Richmond, Virgin^, where Mr. Ira 
O.. Beaty, her censorious Baptist 
father, was headmaster of a school 
and her submissive Baptist mother 
cultivated her garden in a picture 
hat . and shorts until " Dad agreed 
with the neighbours that she was too 
conspicuous^ so she didn’t go out 
-very much after that". 

Ldckily Shirley had weak ankles 
end ,wqs ; MDt. to baHet. school about 
i We ;■ m Jit three as V v fbrm of ; 

developed into A way 
.ctf^ife,,as wefi as a means of escape 
Horn -parentai narrowness, She and 
. ter young brother, . the future 
WarrettBeaty, had their measure of 

Si? V*®^**# ■«“ wiatohed 

when her fiatber\j baok wai turned. . . 

r mother’s . 


Parker, a renvarkablc actor and off- 
Broadway director, who had spent 
much of his childhood in Japan, had 
fought the Japanese during the 
Second World War, but was plan- 
n ’ n S to return there sometime, to 
moke films. Her marriage to Steve 
Parker was as wise as her contract 
with Hal Wallis ill-advised ; but it 
produced its own sot of problems. 
While Shirley started making Holly- 
wood films, beginning with Hltoh- 
coeks T/ie Trouble with Harry. 
Sieve Parker first hung around as 
Mr. Shirley MaoLaine and then 
went, to Japan to start his own 
business. A marriage between iwo 
. e cafeera were separated 
by 8,000 miles of the Pacific Ocean 
cannot have been easy -to sustain, 
even when the birth of a daughter 

hoS 1 !? ? comraor l <kwL But some- 
how It seems to have worked, just 

^ MacUine’a Hollywood 

career did, when after nine years she 
disengaged herself from Hal Wallis 

mission h m 5,50,000 f6r her "“nu- 

. WI, y it has worked, however, 

In i f f ad dividing her 
•top. between ftlms and family, she 

i 

took h^d m k on i%d i 
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the cu rl y volu mes a re here 

WORTH ; .superseded : it is hv rmiling Itimsell 

responsively in the flow of natural 
bcfttl pap*-”*- Tape (lot lard, forces, not by lending them uff. that 
1 ‘ *■ ' mini c;in master them. And so. 

whereas Ci unit’s previous use of 

mu Trrm ommnl. llwm «id. images as (he wcrcm.ll' sue- 

, . :i n nnmn hn.l v lr:ipu: 


Kfcil pa!! cv 


In looking fur [lie words I Iniuid 


l."%I VL-IY I LI l-lll# IIVW Ml 1 1 « I llll til MUVLAI III ITILin. , ■ I l -I r ll 

imi’bv lending ihum uff, iluit comprehensive appendixes provide deiails or all museums, galleries, 

cin master them. And so. In. talking for tlw words, I lound monuments and other places of artistic importance, ns well ux of artists 
as Ci tin it’s previous use of llr 'S h t tcmlrilx. round whieliiliiiidtarp who have contributed tu the splendours of the city. Each with 150-200 
images us the werewolf sug- t imber detsiil, no bloom'd Kdoxjd^ illustrations in coltuir anil black and white. £3,25 May 24 


has been concerned ges-ted a alumsy. potentially tragic I was still svpnrulc on the shadow's 


poetry nas oecu hmihhkw 
K er'mg a kind or poise - 
t mask or posture— which 


discontinuity between man and 
Nature, the imagery ol man-beast 


groimU 

Bui. eliiirgcd willi giowlli. was bcinu 

altered 


nfwrvc the self's in tact ness metamorphosis in Maly sect m. composing uncomposcd. 

J invasion of a gloomy Sur- while preserving something ol this 

bnt. What that involves, to altitude, to express a more generous Separate ness is preserved in art and 
jmn's own description of his sense ol some organic, ecological perception— it is only in sexuality. 


Paris 

ANDRE C HA ST EL 


Separateness is preserved in art and Davma 
perception— it is only in sexuality. I*0**IC 
here us in Touch, that it is moment- GIOVANNI C'AKANDt: NTE 


i n a recent bulletin ol the rapport between man aod the forces here as in Touch, that it is moment- 
Bonk Society, is a capacity among which -he moves. On the one arily lost — but preserved within an 

urganic interchange between per- 


Venice 


file first contest she saw. 
kicked the other in lb& ji 
snapped his neck nod bp| 
course he died in his id] 
people wont wild with m»| 
In fho second, both 
removed on stretchers. - 
speculated, the peaceful 
life of .the Thais depew» J 
cathartic violence of Ihw 1 
sport. 

..Miss MaeLaine’s obsei]* 
the relativity of humao if* 
ness, and behaviour art® 
mark-able as coniiogi^ 
star than from a trawW 
courage and enduranw JJ 
high in any rating, 
working with the SB®* 
Violent Coordinating wrt® 
the deep South, w ^ 
accepted as a Masai ww 
during a fortnight she 
lone white woman WW B ; 
safari in Tanganyika. j 


At Jamestown 


Bv Greyhound south from Washington’s white domes. 
Passing low factories and supermarkets. 

Along a road where no one ever walks 
But touched only by hot and whining rubber, 

I reach the first frail enclave of these states. 

Jamestown. Us relics dredged from swamp and fever. 

It lacks even the substances of ruins 

Bui must be dug for in its lost encampment, 

[• Each scrap and shred and sherd disjected tokens 
01 failure never stanched, of pointless landfall. 

I Imperial peninsula ! Beyond 
The crammed museum die rich landscape swurnis 
I With cemeteries of cars, the stench of waste 
Fanned upward from Virginia’s garbage cans, 

Ik sewage of a whole half continent. 

Minolta comes to blossom as the cameraB 
Qttat these smaller, rarer sediments. 

: "town the brown estuary fresh water flows, 

M far behind it, all the prodigal 
. And violent issue briefly fathered here. 


cciver und perceived, u mutual w ClllvC 
nourishing which cun image the JERISIO PIG NAT IT 
relation between an animal and its 
young as exactly ax the stance of the 

pod U. hi, object; THE DOCUMENTS OF 20th-CENTURY ART 

The brown fur oom milk for the young General Editors: ROBERT MOTHER WELL. AND ARTHUR COHEN 

Hatched into separation, bcak^his' fill. Documentary Fditor: BERNARD K.ARPBI.. 

if you could see through dtirknexx you This important new scries makes available the most significant writings 
_ . .. ..... could see of Iwcnuclh-centiirv «r lists und their associates. Each cloth £2.50, paper 

One breaking outline Mini includes the £| ^ 

lovX .hen. cStn Xk££ Dialogues with Marcel Duchamp 

volume to have broken beyond his PU ; RR |: c ABANNi' 
former implication that die only preface by SALVADOR DALI 

JtS?fnn w « i* ri-ulterouS^Iratler Consisting of u series ol' conversations between Duehump 

n!;^ emp,uh . ««! ?hn» f'^L.nc which look place shor.lv before ihc 

ness and ongoing responsiveness s dcuth in 1968 111 is book is csajmiaf for anyone 

can now be embraced within a wishing to understand the development of twenlielh-cenlury 

single outline : and this is true ui the art. Duchamp discusses his life and work, giving the closest 

technical, as well as the thematic. equivalent to tin autobiography that we shall ever see 

level : With 22 illustrations 


Dialogues with Marcel Duchamp 


Consisting ol a series ol' conversations between Duehump 
and Pierre Cuba Line which look place shortly before the 
artist's death in 1968. this book is essential for anyone 
wishing to understand the development of twenlielh-cenlury 
art. Duchamp discusses his life and work, giving the closest 
equivalent to tin autobiography that we shall ever see. 
With 22 illustrations 


My Galleries and Painters 


I Us body niHkex u« imitate die Himci . __ m 

Kneeling, wiuh n|il;ivcd lur> piwlvins ui CHIC 

TIic sourcB," crude. grnniitiK 1 , imd sdur. DANTEL-HEiNRV' JfAHNWgll.ER 
His sdHness nnswens Isko a teokjnc j nJrodlI ction by JOHN RUSSEI.I. . 

Tiio Flower's, it is ropnse ol itnhlowfl • • Duilicl-fleiiry Kah 

finmc one of [he major & 

Tlwl nests within rtic slow of grass oncnlv Ills career 


Dunici-flenrv Kahnwcilcr -Pienssd's Iifeiong dealer und 
one of the major gailery-owners of the century— -discusses 
oncnlv Ids career und artist friends with the French 


one of the major gallery-owners of the century— -discusses 
openly Ids career und artist friends with the French 


ANTHONY THVPAETR 


The language here imitulcs the 
fusion of separateness' and -harmony 
which it describes : n spare, preoiso 
verbal economy is muiniaincd. but 
a complex sensuousnesx- is -allowed 
to emerge through it. so dial [bo 
objects arc at once separately 


journalist Francis CTtJmJenx. Describing thd interviews an 
4 the nicmoin; I muy not have lime .to write he provides 
dn enlightening account of the environment in which the 
Cubist movement was born arid flourished. With 27 
: -il lust rations , 


St experience through in hand, the 'Circe myth to whieh the e ^ 0[ionil | tmj|y . Mo}y h,cks much of 
,W always to be able to volume's ntle refers underscores the ^ melaphysica | drama of the ctir- 
oseself from it; and this need for h vigilant sett -awareness j. cr Gunn . |, ul j t represents a 
ojan achieved balance, where which allows man to master mid matlire distillation of some of the 
fK simultaneously subjected transcend the bestial: but a series of ■ ■ which he has ourxuetl 


Alvar Aalto 


, . ... . . ,, in “ placed ” and experienced as an A |yri|* At 

hand, die C -irce myth to which Ih (.^gdonid unity. Moiy lacks much of 

volume’s Rile refers underscores the ^ melaphysica | drama of the car- UEORCil: BAIRD 

nnrnl -for h viplhinl scit -aW&fffflCSS ■■ r. l ... ■. >. .. ... 


n w Simultaneously subjected 
■ra control of his -subject- 
V !! fcs . reflected itself eon- 
if j m a problem of technique. 


anscend the bestial: but a series oi ma ; or issues which he has pursued 
centaur " poems in the book seem s0 Ambitiously throughout his 


Masters ol. Modern Architecture V With M2 illustrations, 
II in colour. 12.10 May 3 


to view the frontier between man 
and beast as being in any case 
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work. 

If Gunn continues to develop. 


lumniotis sccJ 


and light is In Elm mind 


iwo.il ill iRligaiiyw ,ji 

. The climax of 
journey from India to; HI 
attempt to find “the JJa 
the spirit, the union of 
the universe ”, which had 
despite the- instructions 
in Galcittta. It is a 
enoe of transcendent 
oriental power poMti 
like a film-script Wij 
ation by James b 
Fleming. On 
her husband 


llfrtl'll i ■ — HIM UUlilUlt TUIUIIIV, eve mu 

Mrauiiive syUabics expressed ,; ght .* In thc pupil Afew. compensated lu some extent 

as simple dtcho- lumnious sccJ for its technical unevenness by a : 

the poet . :i r s sharply and light is In die mind unity of viewpoint: now, lech- 

^^Weeiyer; processing ahd crosaing n j cil | unevenness- —u euphemism. | 

starkly defined object ">an instant mosl G f the time, for simple shoddi- 

-Mt- where- Ihc poem stood , pi * ssaBe bc, ^ n ,he ness—seems all that is left. On the F 

Itoed. cere- scara,css impcrecndble transtiion , evidence of this latest, i dra Lstically 

^fpsrating structure from skjn melting downward into hide edeetio. ^umBily^asaic book. Bold . 

the fell kfe had been ^SSSmTmIiL \ to* Ih. earher ser- • 

7 °, ut A oj-. r, more relaxed iotisness almost completely, vacillat- 


passaae between the two 
imperceptible transtlion . 


New. compensated lo some extent ]| 

for its technical unevenness by a. : 

unity of viewpoint: now, lech- III 

nicnl unevenness- -» euphemism. POUKRUCflOlpn 
most of the time, for simple shoddi- 
ness— seems all that is left. On the RUPERT SPADE 
evidence of this latest, drastically .■* M 
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mail plant whose black roots ing. between ballad, satire, fantasy, 
^IWience. which, even jn a K h tdc upwards into a while flower, epigram and something vvhich seenvs 
52* to. ^"Considering. the itself images this division-within- meant ,to Sound like popular 
to limit the kinds. pf unity. Human consciousness sinks its verse i | 
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Academies for young gentlemen 


LEONARD NELSON 
1’nuudated by HUMPHREY 
PALMER 

Ihc second volume of Nelson's 
areal critical-historical work con- 
tains two purls: Regress after 
Kiini and Jakob Friedrich Fries. 

£3.50 net 

Locke's Philosophy 
of Science and / . 
Knowledge 

K. S. WOOU-KJU.YH 
Lucre's purpose in Hie £uay 
coJhvrui/nt Human Underxtund- 
iitti was “ lo inquire into the 
origina*!. certainty, rind extent bf 
human knowledge " in general. 
Ihe particular tbcntq pursued 
jiorc is his views atyml our know- 
ledge of nalsirnl laws. . 

ajS not 

American Philosophical • 
QuarterlyMonograph No. 5 
Descartes’ Philosophy 
of Nature 

JAMS COUJNS ■ 

The author takes a restricted 
ndbcr'tlinn fcxhdusfcive approach 
to Dcsc it rigs’ ml . spanttulionsw 
blit j seeks* lo deienmino the 
genenti philosophlonct meaning? 
of nature ajul their systemic rolo 
jn his philosophy.' ' *. - ; 

• ' ‘ £1,75 net 

forthcoming in ihe A at twin. . 

The Social Frameworks 
of Knowledge 

GEORGES OURVWlQI t !' 
r hompsoiJ M ’ A ’' a,kf K ' A ' 

A translation’ of Les cadres 
sodaux rff la cowiatesniicB which 
essentially reproduces the course 
of tortures ^ich Guuvltch owe 
iit the Sorbonuc in 1964*65, 

' • . : ifJ00.net 

Max Weber and 
Sociology Today . " 

tollfnl hy OTTO STAMM® " 
Translated by RATHLEfiK I 
MORRIS V’ • • '■ 

These papers, delivered at Ihq 
Cohgress. ih Heidelberg held i to 
commemorate the centenary of 
V^eher's birth, represent «• unique 
;appriiisal by leading sociologists 
:bf his achievement, •/ 

BASIL BLACKWELL 


iilkii m:\k\kv: 

i Niliol.ir*. unil (rc-nlkm-n 

[ liniwr’iilH'i .nut Smjety in Prc- 

[ Indu-trial Britain 151HM70U. 

2Npp. Fiber and Either. £2.50. 

r 

Wh.it duct (his sludy n/Tcr renders 
inic rested in higher education who 
n re not closely acquainted witfi the 
period / Ir .tjiiH to contribute to 
mi on-going discussion about the 
relation hetvieen educational nnd 
social change in [he sixteenth nnd 
seven teen ill centuries, with special 
reference to the university curricu- 
lum. The leading idea, not a novel 
one. Is that this may change “ for 
social, political, or religions reasons 
as much as intellectual ones ", Rut 
new ground is hioJ.cn by a com- 
parison heps ecu ihe social i elutions 
of universities, or colleges, in Eng- 
land. Scot land, Ireland, and hr icily, 
New England, For instance. I)r. 
Kearney, author of a study of Ire- 
land at tills period, finds that Trinity 
College, Dublin, was “ a type of 
'colonial' institution which hud 
ninny parallels in seventeenth-cen- 
tury EurojM ”. It is also fii.s concern 
elsewhere to keep the European con- 
text in mind. Otherwise the book 
lakes up themes peculiar to a period 
whose landmarks were dispersed by 
the well- known controversy a boil t 
the rise of the gentry and Hie nature 
of the English Revolution, a contro- 
versy whieli spill .over into the his- 
tory of education, 

Here the general reader may feel 
somewhat at sea in so far »s Dr. 
Kearney does not assess the discus- 
sion in which he is engaging, beyond 
saying that it opened with Mark 
( urtis's Oxford nnd Cambridge hi 
Transition l558 l6J2 \W5'i) and has 
involved historians of the period 
and of education, h may he noted 
that Curtis's study depended heavily 
W®™ by J. H. Hex ter 
: besides coming in ihe wake ■ 

« ; ■' tlw storm over- the gentry” 
which broke in f Jit- early I'ljCfc. 
"Ihe education of the aristocracy 
in the renaissance ”, Jlexter argued, 
grentily increased in quantity and 
qunhly. a.poiiu which has "implica- 
tions with respect to, the entire social 
history of the age and ihe main t 
implication was followed up in “ ihe 1 
myth of the middle. class in Tudor t 
England ", Surveying from this plat- i 
form "the changing relations be- I 
Jsveen the 'English Universllles nnd i 
English society ", Curtis found “a i 


dr.islic amt ngnifican; change in the 
social origin of entrants" t»» Cam- 
bridge colleges, notably C;iiu>, in 
ihai Mins of the gentry and nobility 
became the largest single group : in 
parallel, he argued, the university 
- curriculum was adapted to educak- 
, humanist governors and showed 
j signs of an interest in science. 

3 Subsequent contribution* quev 
> tioned both findings as resting on 
■ insufficient, or doubtful, evidence. 
I For instance. Lawrence Slone (IWt4l 
' found (hat " so great wtui (he 
hnom" in higher education "that 
all classes above a certain level took 
iheir pari". Christopher Hill (l%5) 
found new intellectual Influences 
chiefly outside the universities, 
which remained enmeshed in a cen- 
turies obi scholastic synthesis mini 
external pressure after I (HU pro- 
duced some material changes (much 
as, in the I850h, .state intervention 
assisted enlightened dons hitherto 
overwhelmed). This recalled the de- 
tailed analysis by W. J. C'o.\tcllo. 
which drew extensively oil student 
notebooks and like material, The 
Srhnhn/ic Curriculum in Early Sev- 
riiii'i-nili Century Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge, Muss. 1958— not "Cam- 
bridge" as in Dr. Kearney's biblio- 
graphy. which has a number of 
lapses}. 

On the other hand, a collect ion of 
papers by H . R . Trevor-Roper 
reintroduced his standpoint in 
die controversy over the gentry in 
itis bearing on educational history ; 
notably the view that pressure for 
reform during the interregnum ex- 
pressed ihe conservative outlook of 
a "country party" and Lhat Oxford 
University per so was able do gener- 
ate new Ideas presaging the Royal 
.Society, though he found that 
Cromwellian policies had a benefi- 
cial effect on Scottish universities. 

The "slorm over the gentry" 
subsided, It may be recalled, when 
historians realised lhat rhetoric had 
outrun research, and there has re- 
a-nily been a rum to careful exami- 
nation of the grounds for some 
high-flying hypotheses. The outcome 
has been a number of interesting 
local, and social, studies of various 
kinds on which the historian of 
education could usefully draw : not 
least because county communities 
often had a close reciprocal relation 
with u particular Oxford or Cam- 
bridge College. But another line of 
development was heralded in an 
introduction by Peter I.aslett to the 


collected papers of Hcxtcr (I%1) 
who destroyed cherished categories 
right and left. Historians need not 
despair, he said, there was a way 
out : ihcy could and should turn to 
sociology and become " sociological 
historians ”, as was his own inten- 
tion. Lawrence Slone lias since 
moved in litis direction and, as the 
subtitle of his book indicates. Dr. 
Kearney now docs so. though with- 
out recourse lo statistics. Within this 
framework he seeks to explain 
academic trends primarily in terms 
of the gentry and their outlook and 
in so doing leans towards the 
Trevor-Roper side of the argument. 

Here there is recourse to the 
Court-Country antithesis which i> 
extended to provide "court and 
country humanists" at the univer- 
sities (e.g„ Whilgifl and Humphrey) 
and, in the seventeenth century, 
"court academics" (e.g., Mcde and 
Holdsworlli) who adhered to " court 
philosophy", i.e„ neo-scholasticism. 
Tlie latter, it Is argued, prevailed in 
the final decade of the sixteenth 
century over " country (or puritan) 
humanism " at Oxford, and Rami&m 
which had come lo the Tore in 
Cambridge, Dublin and Scotland 
(this logic appealed lo godly mer- 
chants and Ramlsts generally were 
"of common birth"). The scholastic 
outlook was henceforth to dominate 
the curriculum throughout the 
English Revolution and its after- 
math. despite pockets of more ad- 
vanced thinking, an intellectual 
trend which " reflected the conserva- 
tive posture of the gentry ”, first in 
face of social and religious radical- 
ism. then post- Restoration commer- 
cialism and the rest. 

These arguments arc tested by 
reference to surviving student note- 
books and tutors' booklists ; there Is 
lijl'Ie reference to many relevant 
diaries, autobiographies, letters. The 
nature of the approach precludes the 
need to range abroad for all the 
relevant types of evidence and 
ensure that findings take account of 
the most inconveniently obstinate 
except auis to Lite apparent rule. The 
analysis is also hampered, as Dr, 
Kearney remarks at several points, 
because of inadequate study of edu- 
cational and intellectual history. A 
notable lack, it may be added, is a 
fulMength study of the varying de- 
velopment of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge during and after Ihe interreg- 
num, a subject no survey of two 
centuries— with in 1 82 pages of 
text— could he expected to take 


successfully in 

L-iiul f was 1101 
UJcd for provincial 

Di. Kearney implicc. 

In sum, here ha*, 
llienitf rather u,J J ~ 

founded and c n » 
!>>is for which 

insufficient prcparati^ 
ground floor. I n , he ^ 
a danger of sociology* 
encourages the taking 
,0 . . . w Hle-ranging 
winch fail to cover jmu» 
Confusion is also likely j 
cacies at sociological nu, 
imperfectly apprehend^ 
tor instance, as against-* 
when they .ire introfoj 
iney do not easily ft-J 
the medieval church bes 
” a distinct sub-culture "r 

Dr KearneyN arguiwa, 
a 'belief that because 1 1 
education cume to conferj 
of gentleman (itself a dotfi 
osition at this period so& 
mass of the clergy were m 
the universities "were ii 
sirument" ; n creating d, 
split " between " the > 
and .the rest, the great 
there was anythin}! so i 
This position causes him 
aside the internal sinwin 
leges, which differentiated 
and gentlemen on nwiii 
[ines as outside, and sta 
implied an alternative ioti 
curriculum designed (hltfij 
lending clergy, besides ihti 
" games" engaged in h 
men's heirs. A related qi 
ihe anterior school x 
changes in which bad ade 
ing on modification of (tea 
arts course. It is, perhaps 
level, ihc Internal foitfai 
educational institutions, to 
logical insights have most t 
though the sociology of ab 
otherw ise u n derdevolopfd 
This, then, is a book i 
interested . in higher M 
want to read, as a coaM 
continuing discussion* 
hoped that the diseuwoa* 
to cover methodological 
It will not he the te«W 
If it convinces historians 
development of education 
careful historical study,*] 
to stoke the fires of ad» 
Iroversics but in its o*»J 
only to provide a sowdjj 
for sociological 
depth. 


etween Baroque and Romantics 


Code of the virtuous soldier 


RICHARD BAUlWR i • 

The Knight and Chivnlry 
383pp. Tongniiin. £1,75. 

Some talk of Alexander and some of 
•: Hercules, 

Of Hector and I .ydmdcr and such great 
■ .* naipea na These. 

AU the wprid ! fl 'grc:ii itcroos, of his- 
tory ;tnd legend and the misty ground 
between are accepted without criti- 
cal Inquiry into ' the colourful 
kaieidoscqpe Qf chivalry. The tritdi- 
tlon Finds ho ipcontjruHy in adding 
to the ‘"great .names ” of the mftVcS 
hug ; song J-Udos' Macgaifeus ■' arid 
Julius Caesar— who :is- credited with 
the founditldn of heraldry Arthur 
with Gawaiu and ■ Lancelot and 
Gahihad rind Tristram ;; Chanle- 
magne arid E4_ Cid Campeudor | 
Godfrey ;i\nd-. Tanored ; «ad BdN 
•oaTossa and Ridhard- tiuribciift; Du 

aqoscljiv and/ Bayar^l; tW hUartAn 

j: ?oet .Jaurpatd ip ; Jdymo 
.Vuqho . othw' 
than , my King's id&ol m&\\t " in the, 
person f : A^* ^riiPrJqcopo^bir, 

. WW. w. otm^Jvp . tf(e--lwd^ 
cent ide« pf. oMyftl^y. ntOre. easily as 
t^ produvt of htera^ire retffouldlng 
: taSO*'dwbe.:or- of 

flesh -andiblood ,kiM^id\obd,'stiivine 

to lrin*dlt !« i. liiirnH. !— i - 


flesh and J >lood .kiM^itfiobd.' striving 
to trairilat^ a literary- .Imago ' iptA-e 

• it struggled Lofo:beIhgr»nQC Juto vis- 
ibility— out of the 
into whldh the JumiWnw ofessk*^ ctE 
Curfe" de&dlded, , ^to^B ‘jjo 


Hie iieriod 'dint tried to. ■ recreate 
Rtomanily as Romance— to the time 
of emergence from the desperate nge 
from whlcjt the fpw devout ousto- 
' .J 1 *, ¥ iWKJieot oivHiizfttion re- 
coiled Into i heir monastic fastnesses, 
renoiHicing udl sympaaby or contact 
with an outer world gfven up to 
. ti\o trtvgukir hacking and hewing 
of muster lass men •• * 

: CWvtriry came to . birth, by a- 
confronlation and a compromise be- 
hveen these I, wo absolutes of antag- 
WmU the 
■ 5 "’ fl e Ws;atid Ihe Sword. ; T0» 
discovered te 
Sk ^^e^vyoedsmeh had g'-cpS 
‘ ^ de ^oyefs learot te’ 

.: *? ■ tl T, stor «d -resources ■ of devout 
thought could be found the secret of 

iSSS'S! 1 ^^ B<0 ‘W ihe tar- 1 

: * fhWtwril doounieim tofla m (jha 

-PMcf &h? th * Prince bf 

Ms®®® 1 

MmmtA 9» 


War is not an evil thing, but good and 
virtuous;- for war, by Its very nature, 
seeks nothing other man to set wrong 

rHWlf. Run HiHai J ■ _ i* 


jzr : " j uian 10 set wrong 
ngftt, and turn dissension lo peace. In 
accordance with Scripture. And if in 
war many evil things are done, they 

h^r^Ti from “* «*«» at war, 
out Eroin raise usage, 


j v- j. ' i . v :r ^ 


Compare LlWa with a much older 
ptonoimcemeot from the Laieran 
OoimcQ. of. 1139: "The deadly tat, 
huted of Gbd, of crosahownfen and 
archery should not be used against 
Chmstiia-ns and GaithoHcs on pain of 
anathepia ". Here is -the doctrine of 

% l‘S n A be Hi*m'i limiting the use’ 
.« barterbits- and uniknyiyy weap-- 

SIS*"* 10 w ^ r waged against the 
line: of thought 
S ^ftandest aspiration pfehi- 
• a s ,° lls bitterest disap- 

POintoneiH, in (he . Crusade*. , • ; ■ 

$£<M\ the assembled knights at 
Ctofnont, hailing Pope U<fcan’s 
WflF with "Deus le vojt"; and 
J2p® 59f™?.te sd* (heir possessions 
«wl fake the road’ for Jerusalem, to 

ftiW J* he 

vSKS-ss^-ssas.- 

: WJW^is.MBa more dian ri hun- 
Vf (or aU ti^ ZS- 
ai ?^, J* (lMllusiob, ihe 
, .heaven’s *, gift 1 inVes' 

« ihat Sury 

Hr? rJl r ®? ano, Ij«a°n and fusion. Q f 

'!>? ^»nb B oni,, ic coiKep!rK 

At ; the ■■'uLji.i'.' 


monks had become 
Tenliple soMiers had-bw®; 

AH tills relates toofljjfjj 
In a- complex skein. But* 
an encyirfopediic subjw I 
his IkniCs Riciwrd 
duced an encyclopflM. 
deals comprehen«vtrff J®- 

tany orders, in parttewT 
tice to the one least WJJl 
English general reader. 
Knights, who survived jj] 
to apply their ideals to !J1 
. of a Christian 'sw* JJ 
Europe, He deals 
beginnings of 1^5?^ 
profession, with <be 
monAea and aR i JjijJ 
.. titem ; with . kiUghdf 
tournament and ■ vj 
heroic tradition oftt^JJ 
: Gesite with aR tJJ? 4 
; chivaJric idealizatuon a TT ( 
.cludltlg Ihe elaborate * L 
Courts. of have: 
the troubadours an<1 J gS 
gens and the P* 10 ^ Jj 

,.„a otter lnA-W 


gers anu k-- . 

romance ; 

comic ; epitaph .on 
chivalry atLa’Man** 3 -, J' 


;i 


:• As hfs'extens^e.^. 
tifieSj Mr. W 

only broadly ^ 
fdr hejhas-^e^f 
recent . research-. Ptfcph 
be given la. .J 11 ” ;Lir 
trartslatfpiM of 


is R05KN : 
tal Style 
[n, Mozart, Beethoven. 

j, F.ibcr ;»nd Faber. £7. 

Lie ihc word "classical” has 
un ambiguous. To the man in 
set it is ‘'imply a vague but 
& way of separating hl^- 
Bosic from pop ; but to jho 
i musician il means sometmng 
tti finely drawn Even then it 
ju arbitrary label. Would 
pi” one wonders, have boon 
[to a short but fruitful period 
^ history if it had not been 
r works of three composers 
T\ The classical period and 
Ual style ’* encompass many 
[of course— and some partially, 
iehubert — but Charles Rosen, 
any others, sees the mature 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
u the ultimate classics “ by 
Ae rest of our musical experi- 

i judged 

il, however, is classical style? 

ii way do the masterpieces of 
no composers differ from 
of the Baroque period on the 
indaod from the Romantics on 
ttr? Most music-dovers can 
he difference between a Bach 
t Haydn minuet, or a Bee- 
i and a Chopin scherzo, but 
riy describe the difference ? 
otn sets himself a formidable 
g seeking to analyse what most 
: lake for granted. In place of 
homogeneous textures and 
nkal flow of the High 
ue, the mid-eighteenth century 
d i dramatic style based on 
ty, rhythmic variety, and 
■tad, periodic phrasing 
hd been a natural flow from 
lo dominant in a Bach alie- 
ns to become a decisive, 
fie ml— in which the organ- 
i of dynamics, as well as 

R ifid articulation, played a 
.(Almost any sonata-form 
Beethoven illustrates 
ftyrisept of key.) 

h not Ihc only per- 
■ftf have taken lo the pen in 
Kjri, though his special 
Ip; As a. pianist might lead 
Bwldpate his verbal gifts. His 
K B. o bviously the product of 
inquiring and intensely 
His writing, backed up 
ptotervation and wide know- 
“ flaent and persuasive his 
1 °1 fwsonlng, and his enthu- 
carry 'authority even when 
JjJjfls to disagree with him 

ta shy, he addresses him- 
“k connoisseur, and the pub- 
allowed him a generous 
« music-type examples. Those 
“onoi reed music, or -under- 
£*?*&* ■* hanmony 
Und themselves at 
• ' d J Bcuwe s individual 
p tfae H»>'dn Quartet, 


At measure- 2k. the I- - sharp that has 
appeared so prominently is made more 
stnkdivg b> being presented ns the has, 
of an augmented Icistd. Its nuw form 
atnrln a downward sequence, ending on 
a C major triad (ihe supertonic, or 
dominant of ('he domiiiraiitj. 

Tlio lay mail, however, should not be 
put off : he may still respond to tlio 
drama of these events " without 
knowing why" (as Mozart said of 
his three piano concertos, K.413- 
415), and if some musicians also 
find Mr. Rosen's analytical 
approach laborious at times they 
should remember that the whole 
purpose of his sludy is lo pinpoint 
the "why". His opening chapters 
are in any case more general. Like 
Tovey before him he Mr esses the 
vital importance of Ihe response, 
conscious or not. lo tonality: he 
charts and discusses key-relation- 
ships, together with the "circle of 
fifths" made passible through the 
compromise or equal temperament. 
Tonality moreover was not massive 
and immobile “but a living, grad- 
ually changing language from the 
beginning ”. 

Having discussed die evolution 
and the coherence of the language 
that was second nature to Haydn 
and Mozart, Mr. Rosen summarizes 
the basic classical varieties of 
sonata form, ami touches on chang- 
ing attitudes to ornamentation— and 
its changing purpose in relation to 
structure. A longer chapter on Moz- 
art's unwritten but implied decora- 
tions would have been welcome, 
but some of his remarks on modern 
performance deserve quoting, for 
instance, to those who believe in 
Imitating eighteenth -century sonori- 
ties under modern conditions : 

Music is as much idea and gesture as 
sonority. If a fortissimo on nn eight- 
eenth-century instrument produces 
mezzo pinr.o by our standards, it is the 
violence nnd Hie drama that are 
important nnd not the neiual volume 
of sound. 

In his later chapter on Mozart's 
concertos, Mr. Rosen elaborates the 
much -discussed theme of the con- 
tinuo function of the keyboard: die 
Hilling-In of supporting harmonics 
from « bass-line, figured or other- 
wise, during purely orchestral pas- 
sages. If the practice was already nn 
anachronism by the lute eighteenth 
century, why do Mo/art's scores 
indicate the dnubliiiu of the cello 
part in the solo ? Here Mr. Rosen is 
adamant: "The pianist used ( the 
violoncello purl for cues, a tradition 
(hat dates bnck lo a time when he 
actually had to play continuo. Even 
Chopin's concertos were published 
with a continuo part. . i ." The 
entries of the solo, as opposed lo 
those in the Baroque concerto, are 
too dramatic to be forestalled in Ibis 
way, except from the purely pract- 
ical necessity of keeping the 
orchestra together : and as for 

modern performance “ it would be 
acceptable If Ihe pianist played the 
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hgurej bass provided that no otic 
could hear Irim Mr. Roicn rea- 
sons convincingly, cmidusively in 
fad, lliougli some other performer- 
writers (Paul Budura-SkiuLt, for ex- 
ample] hold different views. 

The lion's share of Mr. Rosen's 
book is devoted lo a discussion and 
detailed analysis of specific works. 
Il would be more accuiate to say 
" specific categories of works in 
Haydn, the quartet and the sym- 
phony, wSth a special chapter to 
deal with the later Haydn works, 
written after Mozart's death. The 
"popular style" of the last sym- 
phonies and quartets led lo conjec- 
tures about tire folk-origin of some 
of their themes. Here tlve author's 
sense of humour, often latent, comes 
to die fore as lie tolls the (probably) 
apocryphal stony of the professor- 
detective who sang Haydn’s tunes 
to Ihe peasants: 

The peasants, with nn onriliy shrewd- 
ness oven older and more traditional 
than folk music, quiokdy discovered 
that they were given h bigger tip when 
they recognized a melody than when 
they failed to do so. and their mem- 
ories accordingly become richly accom- 
modating. 

With Mozart tlio main topics are 
the concerto, the string quintet, and 
comic opera— surprising how these 
supreme mediums complement, but 
do not trespass on, Haydn’s achieve- 
ment — but Idomeneo is also exam- 
ined, in relation to Gluok and to 
Fidello, in a chapter on opera se-ria. 
Mr. Rosen cannot hope to be com- 
prehensive where the field is so rich, 
and on the Mozart concertos, in- 
cluding the violin-viola ConcerUnte 
and the late Clarinet Concerto, he is 
selective, dwelling at length on the 
miracle of the early K.27I in E flat 
(which certainly repays close ana- 
lysis) and inevitably passing over 
some others— even the underesti- 
mated K.45t» in B flat — in r»vour of 
the undisputed greats, like the L) 
minor and C minor. His seieotive- 
nesfi is, however, attractive, - as 
though he alighted on some; favour- 
ite passage and could not tear him- 
solf away from it. He Is obviously 
moved by the absolute simplicity of 
Mozart’s lute slow movements, like 
K.595: "It is fitting that Mozart, 
who perfected as he created the 


form r»f the classical concerto, 
should have made liis lax use of il 
so amiplctoly personal." 

IL was inevitable, too, tiiai Mr. 
Kuscn’s book, though dealing so 
largely with matters of musical 
form, should have landed in an 
uncomfortable form itself. After a 
short chapter on the piano trio, 
exclusively devoted to Haydn (with 
Mozart's summed un in one sen- 
tence), and a still briefer one on 
church music, -up to and including 
the Missa Solemn is, in which as 
a genre " the classical style is ut its 
most problematic ", the general sub- 
ject of Bcelhuvcn is broached. 

One could have wished for much 
more from Mr. Rosen on Beethoven, 
followed through with ihe tauter 
argument he applies lo the Haydn 
and Mozart sections. A detailed 
comparison bclwccn early or enrly- 
ish Beethoven anti h is forebears 
would have been revealing. Or was 
the "classical style " already disinte- 
grating? Apparently not, for the 
late “ Hammcrklavicr " comes in for 
nearly thirty pages of analysis, with 
its basis of falling thirds looking 
back to Mozart’s “Hunt" Quartet, 
Haydn’s “ Letter V " Symphony, 
and Beethoven’s own opus 22 
Sonata— as well as forward to 
Brahms's Fourth Symphony and the 
" Libera me " of Verdi's Requiem. 

Mr. Rosen’s intellectual penetra- 
tion is alnvuys fascinating, though 
one would like to challenge his 
description of the Eroioa finale as a 
" set of variations " — its form Is, 
uniquely, a palindrome comprising 
variations, rondo and fugue. In his 
epilogue Mr. Rosen sums up the 
passing of the classical age. with 
special reference to Schubert, whose 
last works rediscovered "classi- 
cism*', and Schumann, whose quo- 
tation of Beclhovcnx An die feme 
Cfliehle in hist major Fantasy was 
decidedly midass'ical. Of BrahmOs 
altitude he writes: " Ihe depth of 
his feeling of .loss gave an Intensity 
to" Brphmg's ' work that no other’ 
imitator of : lhe classical tradition 
ever readied: he ipay be, said to 
have made music out of his openly 
expressed regret lhat lie was born 
too late." It is In human observa- 
tions like this that Mr. Rosen holds 
his reader most strongly. 
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BRIAN BROCK LEHUR8T t 
Response to Music 
Principles of Music Education. 

141pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£1.40. 

| Brian Brocklehurst's eminently sen- 
sible book is yet another pica for 
! the status of music in general edu- 
1 cation, and it Is a sad reflection oF 
our educational system that the set- 
ting-out of so many apparent truisms 
is slid necessary. He digues from the 
well-worn (but certainly not yet well 
accepted) standpoint that -’music is 
. not, wcMvriy .An activlty for tije 

natural creative pursuit that can be 
understood and enjoyed in one form 
or another by almost everyone, and 
that as such it- should be a vital part 
of the educational curriculum. 

As Its title Suggests. Respond/; to 
Music is a book for. educe iioniste, 
and ‘it does not! say much that. is 
. new. What it does aim to do Is 
collate and put itito perapectfve the 
more enlightened views on mu&lcfll 
education that 1 have groivn up m 
various circles, over the past few 
years. --The' author’s approach js 
sound and methodical, and there W 
n wealth ,: ofc useful and inforroitive 
matepal, tnoluding ai^allyoomprp. 
hensive bibliography. ! , Hii; peraist- 
ent questioning of assumptions 
should serve tb topple sortie of the 
: ptejudices bf even thti most dottrL 
Saire thinkers; his, arguments art' 
* . rational -‘rind , practical, aodhe^iem- 
:v ' :v- !'• !. 
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VERNON BARTLETT 

Tuscan Harvest 

Tii is SBCiuel to Tuscan Ft e treat 
reveals new aspects ol the 
author's life in Italy, in 
particularthe making oF his 
wine. Charming line 
drawings by Maurice 
Bartlett, the author's son. 
€150 29th April 

JAN MYRDAL 

China: The Revolution 
Continued 

The long-awaited sequel to 
Report from a Chinese 
Village gives a fascinating 
introduction to the nature of 
the cultural revolution at the 
village level. Lavishly 
illustrated with photos by 
Gun Kessle, Jan Myrdal's 
wife. 

£225 29th April 


Angkor 


phasizes the importance of an effec- 
tive relationship between broad cdu-. 
cationul aims and what goes on in 
the clussroom. 

Where musical or primarily edu- 
cational questions overlap with phi- 
losophical, sociological and aesthetic 
ones there is, inevitably, more room 
for controversy, There are some 
rafjier naive political comments and 
forecasts in the section on “ Aims 
and Social Needs " for instance, but 
one has to acknowledge that the 
mere inchtsion of such questions Js 
quite a step forward, in this field 
. and the suggestion that “music 
educationists must irlake a ' cldker 
study of the sociology of music" 
may be regarded as almost subver- 
sive in some circles, so much are 
Ideas and attitudes to music still 
rooted in the past. ■' 

The | arrangement |of the book Is 
not ideal, aiid fhe. jehapters are too 
wide-ranging V to be : easily aulmll : 
able. Tjie' author seems to flii con- 
fusingly from one. subjeqt. to the, 
hext, no- doubt in an attempt to get 
too, much into too small a space. 
Discussion ; of . principles alternates 
unprediclably ; with' practice; and 
though, it would obviously be .un-. 
realistic to aiteirtpt to separate the 
hyb entirely* some of the practical 
examples (for instance' on the . epp- 
s (ruction pf homemade musical in-; 
strtimentS) might better 1 have' been 
incorporated : into an' accompany] rig 
mariuaL Thl^ Is' a 1 case of : hoping 
thqt the. medium t^iil hot prove to ; 
.be. ihe irtesaagfir aavlpe .message is. 
geit airily worth geltlrtg. >: v ' 

-i; .1 !•-. : 
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An Essay on Art 
and Imperialism 
Jan Myrdal sees Angkor Vat 
not only as one of the great 
architectural monuments of 
the world but also as the 
focal point in a study of 
Asian culture and Western 
attitudes to the East. His 
short, thought -provoking 
essay perfectly complements 
Gun Kessle's brilliant 
photographs. 

€2-50 29th April 

ANN PARRY 

The Admirals Fremantle 
1788-1920 

The four Admirals Fremantle 
served successively at 
Trafalgar, in the Cri(nee;tjhg 
MdorJ Ware and the Grea t 
War. Their skilfully edited 
letters and papers glvb a ' 
vivid picture of these times of 
historic crisis. 

€3-15 29th April 

P. A. BRUNT 

Social Conflicts in 
the Reman Republic 

Ancient Culture and 
Society series 

Spanning the whole history 
of the Roman Republic, the 
main emphasis Is on the 
discontents of the urban and 
rural poor, though internal 
Struggles within. the 
propertied class are also 
discussed. 

£P50 22nd April 

Paperback 75p 

Reissue . , 

SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COlERJDqB - , v 

The Rime ef the 
Ancient Mariner 

illustrated by 
MERVYN PEAKE 

43p ■ 1 22nd April 

LANDMARK /LIBRARY 
SUSAN ERTZ h - 


A deepportrayal of an - 
adolescent Who tries to cope • 
whh llfe while his parents' . 
marriage Is oh the point of 
collapse, "A tender; truthful 
study, iallve In every line, and , 
full pf the mllk of human r 
humogi. Observer ■’ 

Ct’SO - 29 th April 
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Little Jewish girl, trying to be cute 


IIIIIN MAIN: 

\ijii Might A* Well l.lic 

llie Life uni) lime* of I >«>r< >ihy 

Pjikir 

Hupp SccLi-r iiiiii W.irhurj!. t J-7A. 

In the body «»f Dorothy Parker, 
net- Koih*thilil. there resit led >i 
mmthi-r td Jiffeiem persons, *hc* 
did not get on with one .mol her very 
well. I Ins i N no dmthi why. having 
failed in produce the ;i ulobiitpru pliy 
which she proposed lo call Mtnifirrl, 
she expressed the wish that she 
should juiI he siihiniticJ lo :my hio- 
gr.iphie.il .mtopsy. Lillian Heilman, 
her executrix, respected the wishes 
of Dorothy Parker, about whom she 
h;itl movingly written in her own 
iiiriobiogr.ijihy. An Unfinished 
lYmntin. She refused lo be involved 
in any way in Inhn Keats's pro- 
posal to exhume the past of the 
woman who hud -raid: “ I. illy, 

promise me ihsil my gravestone will 
carry only these words: ' If you can 
read i his you've come loo close.' " 

Mr. Keats, in consequence, has 
mil come cJo.e enough to examine 
Dorothy Parker’s private papers or 
||> he able 10 print her letters. Mix 
source* are wli.u lias been published 
by or about her and tape-recordings 
of those who knew her. with u sides 
m ill list I'ate llic “ times " through 
which she lived for seven decades. 
You M it’ll! As MV// Live is, per- 
force. an outside view of a stormy 
character, with no Wnk of any still 
ventre. Hard fact is eked out by 
various devices of journalistic ingen- 
uity. 

Ol her curly years, for example, 
we know little. Her .father was 
moderately successful in the gar- 
meal industry. His Scottish wife 
died soon after giving birlli prema- i 
luroly id Dorothy. 'Die second Mrs. i 
Rothschild was so hated that 
Dorothy always referred to her step- > 
mother us “ the housekeeper V She i 
sent Dorothy, whom she called * k >t‘ 
lew ii» a r.nholie day school :md 
each evening asked her* “ Did you , 
Ime Jesus today 1 " Her father ham- 
mered her wrists when he drsap- i 
proved of her behaviour. Dorothy 
did not sp;ak out her real- thoughts. , 
As she later said: " A girl’s best . 
friend i*. her mutter." . , 

Tim. of course, is a parody of a * r 
.hi Id hood, even) by the post-M'uy.o/ ' i 
1(1 Flesh standards, which made i 
childhood misery, fashionable. But \ 
.Mr. Kciits scents to ncccpt the carl- ] 
calu re for ' reality, incurious even 
’yhen these two parental monitors . 
'eat Dorothy to an excellent, school i 
in. Morristown, New Jersey, where 
her- sharp intelligence was well i 
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i r. until I vn.ll> how. Mr. Keats 
cannot tell Hi there i* .i iletailvd 
iiceiiuul >a: ilu school buildings ami 
of «.<wr.c- iitlered. null as is given 
in .i pro .peel u*. Hut exactly which 
L i«m iM tlie wrioit* optional courses 
— >ht; cliit'V wc do n in know. And 
r, when a cfuwii.ik 1 recalls that she did 
■i not pl.t \ games, the author adds that 
c» the games she did not play were 
y " tennis, basket ha II, and let herbal I ". 
g Nor is any evidence adduced (hat 
y ■■jiHr.ieiivc”. "peppy” Miss Ruth- 
l .child vv.is :n that time interested 
e in evolution, the higher criticism. the 

• Span isliAnicije.nl war, “niuck- 

i. raking ” nr the growth i»r the Socialist 
s Party in I ‘>12. Mr. Keats is plugging 
: the gaps in his life of Dorothy 
' Parker by her " limes ”, a soi l of 
( liisluricaf AlnbiisiifH 1 : 

* Slu tell Mis* Dana’s School in I of I. 
the jc:u she turned eighteen. She said 
tier fa l her died when she was nineteen, 
ami 1 1 'hi :m jiilci viewer. ” After my 
fa I her died. there wu.n'l any ninncy ". 
/nii*mifLTii as all the nicnthers of her 
immediate luiuil) are ilt»y dead, we 
have nnly Iter word for it that Mr. 
liiub«Jii M's pit^sing left i lieni penni- 
less. 

Though rccoubi are less orderly in 
the l iniled Stales than in this coun- 
try, it should surely have been 
possible li> discover wheat Roth- 
schild died and whut his estate was 
on probate. Hut Mr. Keats is not that 
sort of biographer. He passes over 
the four to five years between 
Dorothy leaving school and getting 
her first job at $10 a week until 
Vague. because Dorothy “ had even 
less to say of these years Dorothy 
Parker deserved a biographer more 
painstaking nnd percipient. There is 
something rather irritating about 
Mr. Keats ; perhaps it is that he is 
us snpcrlicial as DoroUiy Parker at 
her most superficial, but ponderous 
when she was brilliant : 

“ Bo i. did 1 think I wns smart I " s hc 
said. Then she bitterly a Jded. “ I wuS 
just a liulc Jewish girl, (tying to be 
cute *\ ■ • 

She oiifil 1J11* liiic in life, bin no such 
thoughts hot here d her in pijii. she whs 
not irjiiig io he cute; she kw cute. 

She was only five feel mil, with 
black hair and -enormous eyes, 
which apparently she hnd only to 
trnirt on si man to produce emo- 
tional vertigo. But though her reac- 
tions were excessively feminine, her 
nund was masculine: it wns as if 
Theda. Bara hhd been possessed • by 
Groucho Marx.' lit the smart set 
which she met through Vogue and 
Vanity Fair (a group of provincials 
who had come ’ lo New York in the 
conviction that it was the centre, if 
not of culture* at least of sophistica- 
tion), she was an enormous success;- 
attractive, emancipated and, be- 
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William Leslie 3umt\er : pg|||gg. 

'It will obviously stand out 
as a major, work lor both 
. general reading 'and . 

raferenco' Music Industry ^ 

The third edlllon of this ' 

coiriprehansfys study oi the 

plaoolorCe is now available in a . ,- awi fmLl 

revised and updated forni whlbh > 
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t -.uiNC she could mutter audibly die 
ikv,isi-.iiing remarks v\hich at home 
she Iwd been forced to keep beneath 
her breath, that rarest of all tilings, 
a woman nil. This popularity satis- 
fied sex era I of the persons residing 
in her body. But these were negative 
a>peats of her personality: the 
charm was placatory, the wit deflat- 
ing. even when not downright cruel. 
Poxitiic were the needs for faith, 
hope and love: and. especially in 
her youth, the greatest of these was 
love." 

In WI7 she married a tall, hand- 
some young stockbroker named 
kdwin Pond Parker II, from a pious 
Anglican family long resident in 
Hartford, Connecticut: 

" I niiin-icd him fo change my name ", 
IDormhy niiirniiired. ;iikI her friend* 
kiuuhed j* 'lie mount them lo. A 
reason why people were finding her 
fun io be with was ihul no one could 
guess w h« i outrageous thing she would 
sny next, except (hat it would he 
e'ever, wry. .nt<i usually disparaging. 
She coil'd he particuluny furntj and 
disparaging about herself. It whs per- 
fectly clear lo her friends why she hud 
married fidilic. Thu reason wus ihni 
they were utterly and radiantly in love. 

Parker was ' her cultural inferior ; 
hers was a masculine sort of 
choice, a preference for dumb 
blondes. Bui the sense of infe- 
rioriiy was demoralizing for her 
men. Parker liked liquor, and 
though he remained on tlio’ wagon 
during active service in France, he 
had -,v drink problem by the time he 
returned Irom die Army of Occupa- 
tion to Prohibition America. His 
only hope was retirement to the 
sobriety of Hartford ; but Mrs. 
Parker, who in his absence had 
become uncrowned Queen of the 
Algonquin Round Tabic, was unwill*. 
ing to abdicate: 

“ What in God’s name would she do in 
1 1 tin ft ird ? “ one of Dorothy's friends 
asked in tones of rising horror. “Can 
you see her going to Hurlford with 
I'-dillc Parker niter she had begun to 
mad people like Bcnchley and Sher- 
wood and F.P.A. and Wonlfcijti ? " 

The Round Table (Liter known as 
the Vicious Circle) started as a liUle 
mutual admiration society : but 

through *’ The Conning Tower ”, 
Frank+in Pierce Adams’s column, its 
members became national . paragons 
of metropolitan chic. Some of their 
wisecracks still raise a smile, such tu. 
Robert Sherwood’s on Tom Mix, 
the cowboy hero of the silver 
screen : '* They say he rides like part 
of tge horse, but they don't say 
which purl." But many, like 
Dorothy Parker’s dramatic notice 
Hie House Beautiful, the play 
lousy ”, have • lost their newly 
minted brilliance. 

As a writer, Dorothy Parker was 
more considerable than her- friends, 
the delightfully funny Mr. Bench ley 
mid the frothy ; Donald Ogden Slo- 
wart, a weherwwgfit- among ban- 
tams. Like them, she entertained; 
but her jokes had a letter centre: , 


If wild ii i \ hrenst and m'ic my pride, 

I bask in draim* of suicide; 

If cinil m\ I wan mill high im head, 

I think, “ ll'tw lucky are ulic vltuid ! ” 

She nude at lea*l iwo lU'lem pis on 
her own life. Alter she recovered 
from slashing her wrists with her 
firvi husband's razor, she said the 
trouble wax liddic hadn’t even been 
able to sharpen Iris own razors, 
l ater, coming round from an over- 
dose of sleeping-pills, she poked her 
head oul of the oxygen lent and 
asked the doctor: ” May ) have a 
flag for my lent ? ** 

This black humour was not 
unique to Dorothy Parker. A friend 
encountered Thurber getting plas- 
tered in a bar after learning that his 
eyes were incurable and was told: 
"I'm gelling blind.” But in 
Dorothy Parker ihc alternations 
were abnormally swift between 
euphoria am) depression; and her 
smart set merely exaggerated the 
conflicts in her nature. 

Of her American contemporaries, 
she most admired Hemingway as a 
writer. In her short stories, she 
aimed at and sometimes achieved a 
compressed simplicity .similar to but 
not imitative ol Hemingway’s. She 
even at one t me thought of him ax 
her son of lover. I he feeling was 
not reciprocated: and Hemingway, 
who could be an even greater boor at 
.his worst than lie was great writer at 
Ivis best, recited lo their mutual 
friend* a " scatological and scurri- 
lous “ poem he had wniuen about 
her. Though this was reported to 
her. Dorothy Parker conliniied lo 
admire his writing; in the week 
before she died she usked h friend: 
“ Dhl Emvst really like me?” Per- 
haps it was because lie wax one man 
she had failed to charm. 

Her altitude to wealth and the 
rich was ambivalent. She enjoyed 
(lie hospitality of wealthy people 
•and satirized their insensibility. 
However nmoh'slie earned— and this, 
when she went to Hollywood with 
Alan f 'umphell. her second luishimd. 
was $5.21)11 a week— she spent so 
lavishly that she wus, like ’ Jack 
London, always on iho brink of 
bankruptcy. When she died, a con- 
vinced pauper, among other un- 
wished cheques was ono froth Lillian 
HoHman for $10,1)00. .Spiritually she 
felt herself co be among the poor, 
one of the Masses. Il wus logical (or 
should one say psychological) that 
highly -pa-id slavery in film -studios 
drove her to announce 4n 1934 that 
she was a communist (which in fact 
she never was), and to become a 
founding member of the Hollywood 
An ti -Nazi League, a public speaker 
und fund-raiser for, refugees from 
Germany' and an ardent supporter 
of the Loyalist Spanish government. 

Dorothy Parker's main political 
contribution during those years was 
$500 towards the cost of making the 
film The Spanish Earth; which was 


Constant writer 


DOROTHY PARKER i 
• • A Month 1 qf Saturdays • , 

' ' Thipty-diw ; famouv pieces ; by .^Gon-; 
•• ^^t Rc-Adcr’Y' • , - 

157-pp. MaciiVdlan, '£2.10; • • 

Re-enter those bold- biid iknighis of 
me* Algonquin Round Tabid, joust-: 
ing - for lltertiry '.hanotirs tu the Ccet- 
■ of their jitdy: qf the blue stockings 
; n«d "Constant Reader’’-, Dotty 
• Parker . Hcrej she Is again m silver- 
. timid book wrap, poised over . some 
■ . hlQod-red cocktail.- And ha,, for the 
bldod-curdlmg blobd-Iettina wiltiia l 
. ■ Thif phonograph needle Iropi those 
dltftSni iyeiv- Yotktr ,dayx‘ scratches 

' j;;' 

- ^ il ■ !S S ' bc 9 n ' drawn ■ to Yaur 


; S ? ,rcC °t c*MmbSE 

. cgnymafity, and.^pd -fun, ghft ranks. 

• •! SO nieW heiie helw^n.. g . ■ i 


‘'^r j; 




Wy • :-v ! i- ? : ’r ,; v*. $ , 

■ r- i v t ■ • •' 


B«e vis tlwt *hc is about is hot 
company as a night nurse. 

■/' •oi^lly-known as tbo 
What-lfte-Hel! Grfl of 1.931 ’’—for 
ever stranded ,on some . cross-road 
out of Pi . G. Wodehouse into' 
Damon R-unyon. remains oh so 
sophisticated, oh .so spry. Those 
props, as maunored and coolLy con- 
irive-tJ -as a -Nod); Coward stage-set] 
That tone; as desperately Hip as 
Lady Mctroland’s! For the style is 
^myTA^nMc. ; Gu n a rd- modern :: 

• Jw Hij ) medium, for once, wkh a« 
its sleights and evasions, i* certainly 
the.message : ' t .-' .i . 

gOL spring Misery.; I’ve got a, mean 
® “f.Owim U.,c. I .bat “m 
,rttfifwng; .-n icmnaratwo r rjahti ,kt this 
.moment : running iL ragged, 

' li?di5r One b ®8 ln ^ to think her 
fo Ton down 
Sn^f! - e,,, n °° m « Miss Lillian 

■:222ft "° V The. game more 
probably, camo - from , a deare ; to 

be admired! 


not much coni pared*., 
she vpent on 
1 1*, acre* in PeiinxkK- ' 

$‘)S.uun lavished 

mem I hc Pennsjlvaniii' 

rnmsly lulfillcd her ^ 
place in ihe country 
pregii'mey C ;|r| y in i W ' 

filled W',;h hopes nf fn ni ' ? 
But in ihc ihird month 
wet). ' ‘ 

I'he shoddy script* 
out lor the Mudio unjf f s 
bined names disguxtidKi 
di rectal all her energies t* 
fascist aeiivities. Her W 
alarmed. Blacklists of rjdb 
called “ l*A Fs " or Prelinu, 
Fascr-sts) were being comp* 
film industry. .Dorothy,,, 
them hoih for uncmpleyrr rt 
she could not have cinji 
1939 she puhlisbetl llnrl 
last collection of shun ster« 
ditl for the socially signify 
what earlier volumes hadl 
ihe sophisticated ttix 
Parker may he amused' 
William Plomcr when ilm! 
published in England in \i 
it is plain thai she k really i 
Her bantering revelation 
spired by n respect for dm 
her pity und sympathy u 
when needed.” 

As her husband feared » 
Jios were closed to thai 
and their marital rclairoct 
strained. Alcohol wax fe 
lie. The war aguinsi IH 
Mussolini was approx 
Dorothy : but ii wax one a 
she fouiixl small place, mi 
United ’ States was bosbi 
active belligerence. Alan 0 
utts accepted os a niiddfMt 
tenant in ll.SAA.F. ptti 
But Dorw.hv was rejwd 
Women's Army Corpx ail 
and hv Army roimter-intcPii 
a PAH. Between t«a«k 
scripts, she was just another 
follower lo a hirsbari 4 
was to accuse «>f 
delily. ’ 

Mr. Keats follows her to 
vul. inglorious twenty g 
remained lo her of life;'* 
from Alan and Mibswjha 
ruigtf to him: his diaihiinp 
her. choked in his own ^ 
theatrical venture)! xvhich ft 
cccdcd ; tile persecution bri 
miltce invcsiigalinu .w™ 
activities; the dripklmi . W 
uasweet old nge. • ■ 1 

Ti is a shabby, deorcvxiij 
story ; partly because iW* 
details are theinseb^ 
ako because Mr. Katxu™ 
them -at .second or ih'™ “p 
is the period covered by 
man's • reminiscences. 

omitted much which swW 
ful and irrelevant: a™ 
sketch of "this l> tl,c * 
trying to be cure" hf®*-, 
verisimilitude ihnn Mr- Ne 
nous asuembly. 


hen scepticism first came to Ireland 


rxoRK HOPPF.N : By its very subject hi* hook makes a 

ffU ci^ndd in ihe Seven- welcome change from recurrent 
onunon Scientist m me ac polemic over the origins of the 

i fettlw)' . . . - RoyalSocwiyffromwIiiclianlrish- 

d, nf the Dublin Philosophical m j g hl well conclude that 


He does xo. perhaps, at too grout u to xvliui an embittered Dubliner 


length, hearing in mind his belief 
that these antecedents were generally 
unhelpful, and dial consequently 
members of the Society xvere repeal - 


speak well of themselves!. 

The first president of the Dublin 
.Society was William Petty, an Eng- 


Royal Society, of xx'hic-li many were 
to become fellows. Of greater rel- 


(Lof tils'), with his eyes on the 
London Society and in Uispaiage- 
mcnl of his own. described as a 
pygmy hearing the armour of a 
giant. 

Dr. Hoppen'i conclusion is 
modest. Admitting that its procced- 


U 1683-1708. English historians of science never ally obliged to turn for advice m the giant. 

i RouM<-' ant * ” au ' 1 speak well of themselves l. Royal Society, of which many were Dr. Hoppen'i conclusion is 

The first president of the Dublin to become fellows. Of greater rel- modest. Admitting that its proceed- 
_ Society was William Petty, an Eng- evance is his useful outline of the mgs were often dilettante and xome- 

*g|- K. MERTON : iishman and fvunder fellow of the aims, organization, facilities and times naive, he insists that the 

a Technology and Society in Royal Society, hut its founder was achievements of the Dublin group. Society introduced into Ireland “ a 

L*n[h Cenlury England. apparently William Molyneux, from There are many places where the spirit of sceptical enquiry such as 

York- Howa/d Fcrtig. echelons of the Irish outline might have been bolder, as that country had not hitherto expert- 

L M * 1 1 Ul "' ventru. nuhtinV ctar UfUC Itt t Kf* iL-kan f «\* irtcl .iispb assAmUftec 1 rairvn. &isoarl ** Uie x<Hn*Atiuxtiiiu« Urv,-\lr ta 


evance is his useful outline of the mgs were often dilettante and .some- 
aims, organization, facilities and times naive, he insists that Ihe 


apparently William Molyneux, from There are many places where the spirit of .sceptical enquiry s 
the upper echelons of the Irish outline might have been bolder, as that country had not hitherto ex peri- 
gentry. Dublin’s star was in the when, for instance, members' scien- enced ". His unpretentious book is 
ascendant ?md tie <tvuuil>iiinn huA itfjc attainments arc passed over in only incidentally a study of the 


Llerefore. amongst so many 
[fouadationx of Colleges in that “all the virtuosi of the place 
K i find it strange that favour it much and with Trinity 
iffall dedicated to Professions. College on the doorstep this was 
bcefcft free lo Arts and Scien- saying a good deal. In particular, il 
ipigc." So wrote Bacon, at mcam a strong clerical backing: 
winning of a century which seven who were or would become 
Ks educational lacuna filled, bishops among the thirty-three mem- 
jibe universities, but by n few bers of the first year was no mean 
My small societies, effectively record. It is noteworthy that clerical 
y on hiF principle that “ there members were Anglicans, and that 


ascendant, und its (population had 
grown threefold since ihe Rextora- 


sHcncc. while their often emply repe- 


lion. It was said -of the new Society titions of the platitude* of the New 


Learning arc quoted at length. " Thy 
name be praised O Lord for nil thy 


social, cultural, and economic forces 
acting on science and technology, 
but ii does .provide many examples 
which Professor Merlon could have 


most controversial? hi a piece o£ 
■* Suiionian arithmetic” of dubious 
value, Professor Merlon shows that 
he gave more space to economic and 
military influences, than to 'the Puri- 
tan science thesis. (George Sarton 
was wont to make forays into intel- 
lectual history by counting pages, 
and Dr. Hoppen is not above com- 
piling league tables comparable with 
Ids.) This observation is not calcu- 
lated lo change the habits of his 
critics, whose most telling charge 
relates to the lack of precision in the 
religious classifications adopted. 

Merton's most extreme c-rilic has 
been L. S. Feuer, who maintained 
that ” Hedonist-libertarians " were in 


mercies, This evening 1 invented a adapted to his thesis, first assembled a majority in rbe Royal Society, and 


way to find out the moon’s distance more than thirty years ago. Dr. 
from the centre of the earth without Hoppen's bibliography is in itself 
the help of its parallax ", wrote Invaluable, especially lor manuscript 


Narcissus Marsh in 1691. undoubt- 
edly throwing light on the interac- 
tion of religious and scientific belief. 


sources and (printed works by the 
Dubliners, gene rail v overlooked in 
the earlier study, which had English 


But the light would have been science us its main theme. 


irdly be any Main proficience there were no Dissenters. A reason- brighter had wc been told how 
disclosing of nature except able description of the -others is that effective was the intervention of the 


adherents to the Puritan cthia 
countable on the lingers of one 
hand. This is all easily and amus- 
ingly dealt with -in -the new preface, 
but more balanced critics have been 
virtually ignored. Merton’s claim, 
briefly staled, was that Puritanism, 


« some allowance for expenses they were Latitudinariani, and thus Almighty. It is worth knowing, even soon recognized for what it was— Ihe advertently contributed *t< 
{iperimenls ' . And then, of whatever the truth of the “Puritan go, that the argument from design lo most important study of the sociol- timacy or science as an 

, rfrfftn and Inmans differed science" thesis as regards England, the knowledge of God was a domi- ogy of science of a single country, institution in seventeen 

l the seal and rhe print, and ihe case of Dublin refuses to con- nant one, and that the Irish philoso- However plausible or implausible England, He thus exte 

g down the cenlury wc find the form. phers showed little fear of Professor the analysis offered of science as a Weber-Tawney thesis, in it 

occasionally distorted, that The most prolific writers of the Merton's " orthodox, dogmatic theo- social and cultural phenomenon, it that relisioux beliefs mav 


Professor Merlon’s book was f4ret although not nn indispensable prere- 
publl&hed in Osiris in l93S,'and was qulslte of scientific expansion, in- 


I, deeds and works--" profit 
uJpable advantages ’* us Polly 
-were belter than words, that 
fw Philosophy was preferable 
I OW. NiiWiis in verba, und all 


(he case of Dublin refuses to con- 
form. 

The most prolific writers of the 
Dublin Society were St. George 


nant one, and that the Irish philoso- 
phers showed little fear of Professor 
Merton’s " orthodox, dogmatic theo- 


soon recognized lor what it was — Ihe advertently contributed to the legi- 
most important study of the sociol- timacy or science as an emerging 
ogy of science of a single country, institution in seventeenth-century 
However plausible or implausible England, He thus extended the 


ihe analysis offered of science as a 
social and cultural phenomenon, it 


login ns”, or of Calvinism. "They must be admitted that until the last 


Ashe and Alien Mu Hen, the latter a claimed for themselves ", as Dr. decade it had scarcely a rival. It 

medical man and a moderately good Hopjien says, "a divinely orienlaLed continues lo be discussed and criti- 

anatomist, the former a man of great and utilitarian science, but like their cized, and its reprinting is welcome, 

charm and litljc scientific depth. English counterparts, failed, without in a new preface its author shows 

Mullen hoped to make n fortune out realizing it, to practise what they that he is as conscious -as his critics 

of the minerals of Jamaica, but ” the preached of * 0 me of the shortcomings of what 

joys of anticipation proved loo much The work of the Society ranged was originally a doctoral disserta- 
und he died of the effects of intoxl- from introchemistry to the usual tion. but he pleads for a critical 
cation soon after landing at Barba- descriptions of human monsters, assessment in terms of the total 
dos". Another member whose from the discrediting of old wives' structure of his inquiry It is quite 
thoughts svere to turn westwards was remedies to the substitution of kin- true to say that most critics in the 
the most renowned of all, Bishop dred cures, from double -bottomed pa st have battened exclusively on his 
George Berkley, the philosopher, boats to gunnery, from attempts at treatment of the interrelations be- 
vvhose highly original paper ’ Ol circle squaring to the anatomy of the lwccn Puritanism and the institution- 
Infinities ” was read lo Ihe Society bean. Astronomy was weak, malhc- ait/ation of science. But whv not if 


••>*. v..— ... u. ■■•iiwvuwuijwy iw in*, inu.li non. out ne pieaas ror a criuc: 

ftcr landing at Barba- descriptions of human monsters, assessment in terms of the to* 
her member whose from the discrediting of old wives’ structure of his inquiry It is qu'i 
to turn westwards was remedies to the substitution of kin- true to say that most critics in tt 


OW NfHMwj in verba, tind all charm and fitljc scientific depth. English counterparts, failed, without 

Mullen hoped to make a fortune out realizing it, to practise what they 
» w« often misunderstood. ?Hhe minerals of Jamaica, but ” the preached". 

; misunderstanding* were w hat W? $ anticipation proved loci • much The work of the .Society ranged 

rf, and after the decline of arui d,e<l °‘ H|e e-fiecls ot intoxl- from introchcinistry to the usual 
ifl's College an Elizabethan cat ‘ on soon after landing at Barba- descriptions of human monsters, 
dim with perhaps too little 4103 "■ Another member whose from the discrediting of old wives' 
iiniLx constitution lo ensure thoughts svere to turn westwards was remedies to the substitution of kin- 
W, there came the Royal l ^ e most renowned of ull, Bishop dred cures, from double -bottomed 
C Founded litter the Hcsinr-I- George Berkeley, the philosopher, boats lo gunnery, from ii item pla at 
debts of oire sSrl whose or| 8 infl1 P 1 ‘P cr “Of circle squaring to the anatomy of the 

ELf lo (I.p Ar.Miftnini-1 doi Infinities” was read lo Ihe Society bean. Astronomy was weak, malhc- 
lb Accitlcmh de Cimento in ,707 * Truly ttc,ivc m ' :mb ' irs wc, ° in alies weaker. As elsewhere, the 
Vwl njeeiines* md iho*e -a lively few in number, but this only truly professional hCknlLsls in 
tahSur 'imn n wh^ probably no more than ii lelh- the modern sense were the medical 
K argy syndrome common enough In men. Neither the . suidy of anliquiUes 

similar groups today. The Royal nor that of philology wns over- 
» J*m«t/*i ‘J), ti ll Society had successfully attracted looked, and the first organized study 
E( . Clc r ,• 111 numerous aristocnits with little or no of Ireland's .past was undertaken, 

gwiteophy fm exphcamig .scientific interest --whether to cover through the collaboration of Thomus 
prouuceu by nature th p,i r ii. in of its scientific Molvneiutx. Roderic OTInherLv. .and 


ftlwnly years, by the 1680s, 

?■ Society appeared lo be in a matter -for disauA’ion. In Dublin, at 
• numerical and financial : all events, things were different, 
i.wihln tho same month ‘ of Petty and Dudley Loflus were 
r* founddd new phllosophi- the only two to have had Common- 
jxa^ at Oxford and Dublin, wealth affiliations, and they seem 
^k bopk is primarily a to have found the fact quilc ensy lo 
Dublin Philosophical forget, 

“ween 1683 and 1708, Dr. Hoppen’s hook not only des- 


Infinitics ” was read lo Ihe Society 
in 1707. Truly active members were 
relatively fexv in number, hut this 
wap probably no more than a lelh- 
argy syndrome common enough In 
similar groups today. The Royal 
Society had successfully attracted 
numerous aristocrats with little or n« 
.scientific interest - whether to coyer 
up the. Puritan paMs of its scientific 
members, or merely to bring money. 


inalies weaker. As elsewhere, the 
only truly professional scientists in 
the modern sense were the medical 
men. Neither the . study of ahliquiUes 
nor that of philology wns over- 
looked. and the first organized study 
of Ireland's .past was undertaken, 
through the collaboration of Thomus 
Molyneiutx, Roderic O’Flaherty, and 
Edward Lhuyd. Berkeley is perhaps 


ftli/aiion of science. But why not, if 
this was the theme his readers found 


Weber-Tawney thesis, in maintaining 
that religious beliefs may affect not 
only economic but -other forms of 
endeavour. The meaningful elabora- 
tion of this thesis requires more than 
the counting of heads or any other 
simple arithmetical data. The disser- 
tation included an extraordinarily 
wide range of belief and social 
attitude under the heading "Puri- 
tan ", so that one might even be led 
lo marvel at die fad that ihe 
religious strife of the lime was 

S iossiblc. The value of ihe work lo 
Mstorians is still potentially great, 
none the less, both as a source of 
information and as the classic state- 
ment of u highly influential point of 
view. 


influence, und therefore viability, is the only member of the Society rend 


much today, although the collabora- 
tion of 1725 between James Bradley 
and Samuel Molyneux (sort of Wil- 
liam) at Kew, in connexion with the 
discovery of stellar aberration, is 
widely known to historians of sci- 
ence. For die rest, it is now largely 
uncovered, for the first lime, for 


11 A flight to remember fl — New York Times 

HIJACKED 

BY DAVID HARPER 

“True storyteller . . . rare combination’ of Intricate plotting, careful planning." 
RODERICK THORP. . . 

story of suspense as the hijacked plane moves round the world with 


^ flow revived twice over, intellectual antecedents in Dublin. Inst look bqyond die 


he planned. 


in Nigeria 


and wich devira- brougb 
tempi that could on»y * 

by bebind-the-baok dW u 
almost comic violence.. 

In real life, 
literary Saturday*, r^ n .(Jf 
1927. to May. 192*. 
tenHy on rill iS>33 ’ r _?vS ^ 
up her chromium „ 
with puns and distort og 
Fair targets she f9 ,ll J‘Lij*. 
Milne to Benho MjgjjJ 
of The Cartlntal 
Margot Asquith .wjjj 
MoHierson , ■ and M 
Luhan. No womads_ 

But if the .style was ra*** 
the judgments ’■ . j 

dear. Read 
Mansfield 

Without H'onutt. gj 

<anV My Ul« * 
Ford’s The Last re»^ 
Lardner a Round y'wj 
Ede’s Savage Afra'flJ gj- 
Henri Gaudier-Brez^ 
trusted this P«u d0 3T 


persons exert upon his patient that 
Medicine the truditional Nigerian practitioner 

D Case^itiuiu achieves a rwpport enabling him to 

."AiUn i - alleviate disenses which resist the 

C-50 ■ ^ anc The Penguin academics of Ibadan hospitals. 

• • • Yoruba and Hausa doctors come 

% Kelih r.ru- i , ,. v, in many styfles and siitfis : herbalisls, 

Vookwih the w^id * diviners, UvuJa-ltJppbrs . 

tn i word ' ■ lauin-rn kind of pricsl-wsychlatrlst. 

Some Svdn imensifely for ten years 
'" ntore'/warv’ fr or more; man y specialize. Hwy are 

h MriSn y wiiA^nr^ me * n constant demund to treat such 
MSS !°S common ailments as worms, malana 

1, • " , " rr arouse.no nnnnrrVmon Vlllt OVCO 01016 illl- 


An Unexpected result of her work 
is its relevance for any dootor who 
practises In Britain. Her discussion 
of how a Nigerian chooses between 
European or native traditional treat- 
ment is exceptionally interesting. It' 
is hhrdly too much to say that few 
NJLS. dpctor* yjronJd -fflll ,to benefit 
-patients bf 
reading this book. They would find' 
that Nigerian healers have much to 


The RAGE 
for the 
RHINE 
BRIPGES 


f /• - • • ; 

M A superb graphic Of three grtat 

campaigns." 

In 1M0, 1944 and 1945 the armtai ofiEurone 
faced each other nerefss the’ Rhine; AH the 
fury and confusion of these- vital campaigns 
'are ’brilliantly patterned into a oonerent 
Whole by n master military historian. 

• ’ : t 43 pnotogtaphsj maps', £3.?S 

ALEXANDER McKEE * .- 


BODY LANGUAGE 


----- - / r ,U ' ITIQV.MWS& IWLUViO HATS UfHWlI IV | - - 

or more; many specialize, tney are teac3l ^ a jj OUt (he soc j a j rc i n t e grn- JULIUS FAST, Our. movements, our gestures, our expressions all reveal our In- 

•w trx trput Mien .1 # .1 * ° *. ..nHiia TtvU'iluBAvlvUlnn A? -Kalti Ia *nforrtrA^ (Ka ctonule ufhlftk 


in constant demand lo treat such Uon 0 f psyehoUes the soothing of most secrets. This doscrlpllon of how to interpret the svgnala 
common ailments as worms, malana jjf or y ar . and * lhe nc jj U s im0 nt io telegraph our private thoughts Is one or America s biggest sellers $1 5,0)0) £1.60 

a Mai anTcarefiiUmdv- and gonorrhoea but even more Im- death.Theenduring value of Afri- i . — <-■ ■ > ■ ^ ’ 

. *P«lol6gy" of - C diaoase^m porhiM is their ro^ m aHaymg die can medicine Ijes not. In Its' moje-. . \ , 

ft::;- -/R 'Sexual and reproductive adxte riaSs b ut In .ttte metimds and t fiHlinBPIIill NEED i' 

' te'''6f L whklh gnaw at the psyche in this cents wfctot* ;i)ridbiiUe .Ifaeiih.. Hs; co'ft-', • . 1 .llR ( IflifcM. ,;i,; • 

.*»*.« i pobwnot« . society. . tiding power h A ..Irlbuic. to tfi.ft dF SPECIAt fiARE ' 1 

^•Mftfes.we ale medicines, munotmns and mcanUa- practitioners of tjd{s tiqcienf; .' . *| . V™ ““P :-?ia »•-. 

aa taons exist to assuage me ™ : — a - \ fw. WEIHS, M.D, For ^Q ydars tba author has worked with hamucapped cbild- 

'^'4 4 knpotence. to induce pregnancy, to - , rck The teauirkable aucoess of his methods shows lliai low pn{t >riders|andiiig 

ease labour, to harm unfaithful : One 1 of Iho bei}i books kbout cbni-.-aife' as Important, a? the njedic^ .approach, v;, • ■ i. t: hi i 

'ft'ibdustry .faiS S’ women and "to help to drtvirgin a pu | e rs for the nOn-teqlimca! ..rwMr,- '[j; "• ■ •_ = •: ' 

'Voflftrs: ui/ohnii 1!^^ lady". ■ • . ■ has'beCii reissued m are vised edition.' U- ... .• .- ;. • ..- s,-^ ; 

Wttsia jas saaassw ' operation tnojan 
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books pfi unidentified flying objecte this 
kind stands put for Its sober assessment 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Constantine the Great, Julian the Apostate, et allow our grammar grew 


i • ■: *!; - :■ 

:• ^ i. 




A. II. M. IIINhS. I. U. MAJI I IMMI I , 
nnd J. MOil Ills : 

Tlic Priisn|)iigrupli) uf (Ik- I. hut 

Riimun Empire 

Volume I -VI) 2 MI-J 95 . 

U 52 pp ( ';■ in bridge llmvcrsir^ 

Pn-rt. tin. 50 . 


This is ,i v\ underfill work, ;■ recoil- 
Mr mi ion of 135 year* ofJaic Unninn 
hislory in llic form of mi elaborate, 
highly •vdii'Jurly ;inj must satis) ;ie- 

lorijy comprehensive Who\ Who. 
•Many people, when tlicy police the 

E eriihl Hie book covers, are likely u> 
e attacked by a raihcr itncomfori- 
nhle reeling. Unless wc are special- 
ist'. anti prciiy restricted ones at 
llial, how is ii fhai in l he course of' 
nnr education we managed to pick 
up so fittJe in/ormaiion about it * 
How did ail those curricula, efussi- 
Cul and otherwise, iinic.ss drawn up 
fortuitously by some robust Gib- 
human, contrive so completely in 
jniss it out / Name len of the most 
important figures of the period 
Constantino the Great ; perhaps 
Julian the Apostate foot really of 
out standing importance, (hough very 
interesting) ; and then '! 

And yet what a lamentable situa- 
tion this is. Tlic period in question, 
roughly comprising the years covered i 
by the present book, is of vast and < 
overwhelming importance in the 
history of the Western world. First. 1 
Rome astonishingly re-established \ 
itself against externa] menaces' and i 
internal chaos. Under a series utf i 
military geniuses (Claudius Goihicus, I 
Aurcllan, Probus). Next, Diocletian : 
iind Constantine undertook gigantic > 
reorganizations, and Constantine i 
performed two extremely original t 
cdujw, recognizing Christianity and i 
moving to Constantinople. Then' J 
followed the whole drama of the « 


liigliiipht-, muIi .is the (Ideal :ind 
• Ic.ii <i i»| Valem .it the hands of the 
ViM'jolhs -it I'.dirne f Adrian oplc) 
m 17K. 

And incarmliilc there were build- 
ini’-. of stupendous grandeur, and 
stupendous quality a\ well. And 
there were u liters and thinkers in 
certain fields of a calibre rarely if 
e\ er exceeded. Plotinus, totally 


1 shun tied in classical curricula, is Mill 
• capable of altering a reader's whole 
- life. Ammianus Marccllinus. 
. equally avoided, is one of the very 
greatest of all ancient historians— 
i which means, of uli historians. As 
the perind ended, St. Augustine was 
ahum io hegin writing his Confes- 
sions. they will all he found in the 
present work. All, that Is In say. 
except Augustine, because clergy are 
not included ; unless, like Ambrose, 
they held secular distinctions as 
well; they are being left to Profes- 
sor I], 1. Marion's Prosopographie 
rhri'iicnne, a companion work 
which is to be published in France. 

A. It. M. Jones, who was Professor 
of Ancient History at Cambridge, 
must have been glad ahout this- His 
own punrails of I'hc clergy during 
'his period wore unflattering. Bui 
mention of Jones also reminds us 
forcibly that this is, after all, by no 
means the right moment in lime to 
depreciate the British contribution to 
the epoch in question. , For not only 
was he the principal creator of the 
present Praxopography, but in the 
course of his career he very largely 
accomplished the enormous feat of 
filling this ■ whole historical gap 
single-handed. First came bis three - 
volume Later Homan Empire (1964) 
and then the less technical Decline of 
ihe Ancient World (1966). The new 
work completes the monument. Since 
Johes'fl lamented den oh Jiis fclkm- 
edilorshave been joined by Professor 
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empire before .il; fitting against the 
northern, .barbarians,, with startling 


(a, d. 395-527) and Ul (a.d. 527-640) 
sire on the way. 


I Ihe word " prusupugiaphy " may 
: nn! have got very far yej in lingjish 
) dictionaries hill it describes a vital 
and highly pr«4ilahle approach to 
L'l.is-.ica) studies. indeed (although it 
j has its i-neimest one of the most 
prulitahle that have emerged during 
the current century. Even in its most 
basic form admirably represented by 
i he polled biographies in the hook 
under consideration, it is really a 
good deal more than the Who's 
Who with which it was compared 
at the beginning of this review. For 
one thing a modem Who's Who of 
the recent past would not contain 
items such as " he earned his nick- 
name ‘Catena ' (Chain) hy his ability 
to trap .suspects tinder questioning'' 
l Paulas “Catena " 4». and would not 
have mentioned that his colleague 
Me reu rills was called " Count of 
Dreams " because of his cunning at 
ferreting out secrets. Resides, this 
prosopogrnphicul an or .science goes a 
good deal deeper than a nierc Who’s 
Who or even Who’s Who plus 
Debra / ever could, deriving rich 
example, from family origins and 
marriage connexions. 

Prosopography was pioneered in 
Germany; among many names that 
come to mind arc those or Mtlnzcr 
and Gcl/cr. certain of whose leading 
works are now happily available, .at 
last, in English translations. In Eng- 
land Sir Ronald Syme (The Homan 
Revolution, 1939) extracted admir- 
able material from the times of Caesur 
and Augustus, and others, recogniz- 
ing that the technique suits the prag- 
matic British talent, have' extended 
the probe to earlier utid later epochs. 

But this Prosopography of the 
Later Roman Empire is a reference 
work Unit will be hard to beat. With 
calm and justified confidence the 
editors declare: “We have en-. 

deavoured to include nil informa- 
tion" on. .the provenance, religion, 
Wealth and family relationships of 
all characters.'’ It is hard to see how 


Mich a work can he superseded, 
exccpi in details, for years, or per- 
haps if these mailers still continue 
to receive inquiry- for centuries. 
I.uic Roman studies will never he the 
same again. T lie honk is as import- 
ant us (bill, and the £18.50 just csin- 
nol be helped, though it dues mean 
that most students will have (u study 
the work in libraries. 

The named hiograpliies occupy 
994 .pages, ami then there is a piquant 
series of 232 Anonynii and 28 
Anonymiic: mute minor, or not so 
minor, historical figures who offer 
a chastening and tantalizing reminder 
of how muuh inevitably escapes the 
inspired detective work that is the 
best an ancient historian can achieve. 
Next come eighty-seven pages of 
valuable lists of nflicials. the Fust ("of 
Rome and Constantinople and the 
provinces. These have by that time 
assumed forms and boundaries un- 
familiar to those educated by the aid 
of standard classical atlases, which, 
incidentally, with a few exceptions, 
customarily display an appearance 
not nil that milch less antique than 
tile times to which they refer. 

And the editors have kept going, 
since no less than Fifty-nine addi- 
tions to these already extensive Fasti 
came tu their attention while the 
work was in the press. But before the 
hook readies this final addendum 
there is a forest of thirty family 
trees, an achievement requiring por- 
tentous patience— us anyone who 
bus attempted this sort of thing 
knows to his cost — and a worthy tes- 
timonial to an exceptional piece of 
cooperation between genealogist and 
publisher. And, at the end, if any- 
one has still not had enough, let him 
note with awe that the editors also 
have information on their files— 
which they have chosen to omit— - 
about another huge series of people : 
the town councillors of provincial 
and Roman towns. 

When we ure confronted with a 
major achievement like this, any dc- 


The Athenians’ Suez or Vietnam 


tailed criticism,, or . 
only be on. 

Mew. Bui since for a J 
sails lor them. h, re s 

de ;* ri Plinns of bnU 
rices of si. lie hi 

the introduction, , 
julury of Ni,o. sJJJJ- 
incomprehensible e Ll[ 

peris ; and Ihe list of t 
docs noi help, though ill. 

ili‘!i l h l>r ! hc cryplic tafc 
deciphered with sonic 4 

I rum the Fasti (afe: w 

L ’ lc “ 11 ls Grange to cone a, 
and stranger .still, t0 w J 
up on Caesar, to «ec faS 
is, ihe official nameslrT] 
were called at this time). 

Secondly, a word J 
numerous late (hird-oo^ 
ers , that is, those who rt 
soon failed to make ibti 
grade. We mostly knim i 
from the bogus pages ol ifel 
Augusta (which ate part) 
sible, one may add, for a t*i 
graphical effect the C« 
Press has devised: " Name] 
us, e.g. *!P. Datiunusl'anj 
known only from, sources j 
fill reliability, priocipa 
liistoria Augusta "and ft 
Sanctorum *’). Though «j 
not be ungrateful for the iris 
that is provided, it would te 
if a little more study « 
dovoted to the authenticity i 
wise of the coinage of a 
lhe.se over- hopeful pfl 
fAmandus, Bonosus, Dei 
[i]), or at least if they m 
cited from a source more ma 
authoritative than Rom ih 
Coinage, Volume V, Patti 
and for tbc fourlh-cenlaryi 
(ions from Cohen, to 
kistorl tine ties munwts (1 
are scarcely of any value; 
inust be agreed thill it bai 
numisiTKitl-sls time to prix 
prohensive substitutes.: ; » 


jll(1ItK , *« 

u Granininticiil Categories and 

Hdillon to 1809 

.Cambridge University Press. 

' publication in 1 066 p r 

I omsky’s Carjesian Unguis- 
led to provide a respectable 

0f a revolutionary linguis- 

thc history of ideas in the 
inguage has attracted an 
ironger than Ian Michael 
i foreseen when he set to 
this impressive study. His 
now command the atton- 
[jrge readership, including 
teachers of English gram- 
ndeed, .schools still leach 
bjeci ns such) but also thcore- 
inguists, who will no doubt 
oiw to the index for entries 
renal grammar. They will not 
appointed, since philosophical. 
I, speculative and universal 
cr is one of the major thanes, 
i study will he welcome for a 
r of reasons. First, it is a 
gh, lucid and wetl-docu- 
i account of material not 
lie easily accessible. Secondly, 
usual in presenting a •detailed 
lent of classical, medieval and 
awe grammar which is of 
io ib own right, and present - 
In the same volume as a 
ml of the English grammar 
developed from it. Thirdly, its 
Hire description of the English 
«j goei far beyond any thing 
*td before; Poldauf referred 
wt 100 of the 272 items 
led here, and Vorbl only 14, 
general histories like NkiI of 
Robins do not aim at a 
depth of treatment, 
categories of syntax (e.g., 
*■ clause, subject, predicate 
tytf) and the “parts of 
ft whose 1 instabmty Dr. 
i is concerned to demon - 
P. ii* studied jn turn; Hie sec- 


PHrER GREEN: 

Anunda from Athens 

392pp. HodtJcr nnd Stoughton. JE3.15.. 

In the days' when ‘‘education,", 
meant elnssicn) education^ ;H wns ; 
fashionable ..to. interpret Qreco- 
ROrnan history in terms- i?f contcm-. 
porary experience aiiil vice versa.' 
But only tbo'more admirable aspects, 
Of.caOh were submitted to this treal-' 
motit. As J. H, 'Plumb once sardonic- 
ally putEt: 

Somehow tht' Victorians of. all Coun- 
tries beepne inextricably c mailed in 
U> be Lho Greek wny 
pf life. The Greeks became gentlem^ij, 
the gentlemen Greeks. 

These idenUCJcatiOiis * iiecesvkahkl 
turning ;i blind eye to inexplicable 
aberrations, Hke the attitude of our 
Wffy civilized. prcUecedsons towards 
wx 4 nil slavery.' tt was who necess- 
ary (o (Usskti plate some inexcusaWe' 
episodes of ancient hieftoi-y, such as 
’•t{te inaxsaore of Melos. I<n ihe rosy 
glow of VictqnWxm. the Polo- 


p'onncsiftii War Was 'seen as neither 
more nor less remote than the Wnrs 
of the Roses ; and in (he one case as 
in the other one could choose one’s 
side as a matter of ; hawrtless and 
agreeable ‘prejudice. But the events 
of she twentieth century have set atl 
those masters in & new and harsher 
lierspective. 

We now li«ve much more reaNslic 
analogies from exigence to the 
distasteful aspects of anoiom history 
about which our grandparents 
moiiffht : the less said, the better.' 
The invasion of Sicily by the Athe- 
muna in the: v years 4I5rU n.c. Is a 
dnssk exum^ie. It pUmds orit Worn 
KS surroundiinffs ■ for a niimber. of 
reasons; It is the first, episode of Ms 
kind in btiman Iriaary of which a 
fiiJl u-ccbtint survive*' -by a xuperta- 
. tw® ihbtorian, \tftoro work has been 
reinforced but. never superseded hy 
hUer studied in areliaeojogy, mmvis- 
mahos and , coiMtomic history. Ils 
leading figurcs—Nioias and ArieJb- 
rndes, Horraocmtes and Gylippus— 

: W m^ whose . oonduot anti : jnob'yes ■ 
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K' is possible 'io explore iu unexam- 
pled 'detail. 

These facts were .scarcely less the 
cu?e sixty yea ft Rgn than they are 
today, But. whereas mudh of wljai 
happened in the Petojiomiesifm War 
used to seem -mysterious and Lrr&-. 
tional, we have learnt from our own 
recent experience' that, however, irm- 
ttenal, ii can very easily happen. 
The SioiKan expedition was no more 
extraordinary an abermuHon than the 
Angio-j-renoh attack on : Egypt in 
1.06 or ihe American intervention 
in Vietnam ; ;md it Was- jiuioh less 
nwmstrous iihan ttie Nazi invasion of 
. Rusriii, though 'hidden economic 
pressures. nncT irrational suporsli- 
tiaiw .wore curiously common to 
holih stories. 

Peter CJreen has re-examined the 
oampnign of 415 a.r. in the drat 
full-scale. acctuHU of it for more 
than seventy year?. He makes an»ple 
use. of modern reseandies-^thoudi 
these add relatively Jiule io Thucydl- 

he corrects .some 
tP*6;$teniHng drrcrs', , particutarly^bn 
^^FtegraJhy.i-dF Syracuse.- H5s' 
most useFuj cohiributkjrt .Is to see 
the trfi®e. affair : jn, LJie light -<of 

S^ &r, ^ eXpCriCfl ?' ^ slvows 
,™ . 1 no1 sp: much in- the form of 

specie jjarallpts ;■ as in a 'clearer 
, imdewttndwg. than.wai avaikvble 
swenty,^^ a gd. ^ 

to w| *wh siip- 

Wittart'safti' 

■2E ? Wo- hfpfts»W; 1 

. g^blc .’tidviuwcs- have ..been Wule 

i |M - , 'lf.' ccni,u D r in' the : siudy. 

£!*!*» 8f«ay iS 
. jhfr eoqiiomic.forces at- wnrlf 

fat- the fifth n 'A ■. - " - 7.' 


moulding die course of liiMory. T.be 
latter lutd not lho Jimlcrial ■ for 
addin* much to Thucydides’s in- 
terpretations. Today it is possible to 
extern) both knowledge of economic 
facts and undemanding* of econo- 
mic motivation, and Mr. Green docs 
so to good effect. He shows, how the 
A'tlieiiian ■ deonocracy, wiitih few oco- 
nonvic resources and a chronic prob- 
lem of overpopulation, was obliged 
to look overseas for supplies, .partic- 
ularly . of grain. The potential 
sources, were in the areas of the 
BJack Sen and Egypt, both of which 
could be shut off by the Persians, or 
hi -Sicily. In spite of the groat 
defensive victories over the Persians 
in the. first quarter of the fifth 
century, the ,uime hod not ye{ 
conic -nor did it come for nearly 
another hundred years— when ' Die 
Fereiaii power could be defied acd 
croslwd.. So there wns no - alternative 
practice but Sicily. 

The Sicilian expedition did ndt 
therefore spring like a brainstorm 
out of. .a.- -dear sky. It ■ hud been’ 
contemplated for years, by Pericles 
.aTponig ptiiers'; .though, it U reason - 
Hbje.'to. bqlieye that Perioles, had he 

V °w d "T* aUoWed l *im- 
seif to be sucked, dosvri into the 

KSv ot ■ (feH$ler '*bat .over- 
' iWi ' '■* uoc ? sw i s - hypo- 

ters to setting jhe mider Mwiberra- 

bef6re he ' n«irrowi die 
areThi mf > ex ^ <ht 1 ion Jt^lf, These 
boo^ifS\ v c f nal - C , hai>t , eMI 101 

fsrSSS,? 


knowledge of die terrain 
in mod cases his ‘•’M 
only to reinforce the « 
other scholars, Mich a - 
iive stun m ary of die resells 
century of research it n 
dome. - ' 

• Where Mr. Green has*! 
jage o-f academic scholars ^ 
powerfully commuakalrf ? 
the drainu of the story, fa 
described the defeat of fa 
nia«is by the Syracu^pn 
“ greatest work " of Grea * 
and the word had the 
of connotation in Grea 
English. Reading the s« 
cannot help doing- 4 
of the -final tragedy PW 
one as conscious of that I 
which the Greek dramatis 
famous. There are cort®! 
like the trick by.wiwhi^ 
cities convinced the f 
ambassadors of fh«r weauj 
lying the same gold AM 1 
round from banquet tffi 
there are permaoWt.T'w 
sible mysteries, Ukelirt^' 
the Herrhae just before w 
expedition was <jue 
supemauiral episodes, _ 
eotipse of the moon 
Nicias's 'decision to 
four weeks'; there 
edies, like the defect 1 ^ 
fades and ' the. death o ^ 
captivity. T herc ^ m 
I pus set;pjeces 
land whicii 
siructed frqni survivors w 

; None o/ : thefle lof e Jff 
retelling at' Mr. 
course he d^SipblW ?■ 
to .«iet Jiimwlf ,UP 
with the, sOpreme."^ 1 
than did LambY,?^^LL| 


;; . !i 




s’peare. But 
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whellicr or not he 
could, wish for no m 0 ■ 
readable pre^entauon ^ 

topical episode m 
Only .th^ 

almost .. j 


tions of grval&M general i mere si are 

those on syntax, the discussion of 
the term “grammar " and the 
aocouni of aliiludes towards the 
imposition of Latin categories on 
English. From unquestioning accep- 
tance they changed, first to doubt, 
then to a preference for vernacular 
categories in ahout forty “reform- 
ing " grammars of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, and finally 
to theoretical rejection but practical 
acceptance. 

Tliis material is summarized in 
seven useful appendixes; an eighth 
provides an extensive bibliography 
of other works consulted by the 
author, some of which, like Hay- 
ward's The English Institutions. 
might well have been omitted, since 
they were not relevant to his pur- 
pose, while others are not cited 
which might have proved useful 
(such as P. A. Verburg’s Tun! en 
Ttinctinnalitcit and T. W. Baldwin's 
H7//iVini Shaks par's Small Latinr A 
Lesse C, re eke). Comprehensive as it 
is, the text also omils a few details, 
such as any reference to the interest- 
ing use of supposite and apposite 
in scvcntecmh-ccntury English-l.Htin 


grammars; and. as the author sug- 
gests, ji js indeed possible to add to 
his list of original sources — for in- 
stance, Francis End wick’s Of an 
uni email real! ear alter and An 
essay u. Revive tin- A mien I T.iinea- 
ihm nj Cicnlie women (1673). by our 
earliest woman grammarian, Ualli- 
sua Makin. 

English (! rmnnuiticiil Categories 
Is more uh a n a detailed sin vcy ; it 
includes a critical commentary 
which reveals (though as somewhat 
inconsistent) the author’s theoretical 
position. It is because his motives 
are primarily pedagogical that he 
discusses leaching methods, and 
sometimes criticizes early gramma- 
rians for what were defects in prac- 
tice, not. in theory — for example, in 
not differentiating their approaches 
to vernacular and foreign -language 
gramma rs. Perhaps the same 
motives account fk>r his view of 
universality in grammar as “ an 
imposed, nrtificial concept *’ and for 
the Firilikm altitudes on context and 
situation, inter alia, displayed else- 
where. On the other hand, he re- 
grets— surprisingly— that “ to seo 
logie and grammur as closelv related 


aspects of couiriiuiiicuhon is no un- 
fashionable view nowadays ", and 
aligns himself with a “ rationalist " 
approach to grammar by deprecat- 
ing tlie eight eenl'li -century failure to 
vital i/c its study by incorporating 
psychological considerations. He 
also cchucs Cartesian Linguistics in 
complaining of the unfortunate 
effects of the sopa ration of grammar 
from logic and rhetoric ; its auixin- 
omy led to " a preoccupation with 
the class! ficubion and analysis of 
words alone" and the ultimate fate 
of triviality. 

So much care and effort has gone 
into the making of this book that it 
seems ungrateful to complain of 
occasional inaccuracy. Bui Dr. 
Michael would do well to rc-check 
references and citations i n random 
elimination reveals minor mistakes 
in the long quotation on page 496. 
in the page-reference to Ars Signo- 
nun on page 246, and in entry No. 
153 in Appendix VI. .Such correc- 
tions would be worth making for a 
second edition, which will surely be 
necessary For what will undoubtedly 
become a standard and indispen- 
sable work of reference. 
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W. HAAS (Editor) : 

Alplinbcls for English 

Mont Follick Series, Volume I. 

120 pp. £ 1 . 25 . 

W. HAAS : 

IMiouo-gnipliic T'ranslalion 
Mont Follick Scries, Volume II. 
94pp. £J .50. 

Manchester University Press. 

Ur. Mont Follick. sometime proprie- 
tor of the Regent School of Lan- 
guages in London, and for ten years 
(1 945-55) Labour M.P. for Lough- 
borough. died in 1958. His ono major 
work, The Case for Spelling Reform. 
was published posthumously by Pit- 
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some length in TLS on November 25 
(lint year). In successive years 
(1964-66} four public lectures were 
given al Manchester University in 
part Cull'll rncnl of the terms of the 
Follick bequest. These lectures have 
now been published in the first or u 
series of volumes “ Inscribed to (he. 
memory of Dr. Mont Follick ", nnd 
edited by Professor William Haas, 
of the Department of Linguistics. 

, The editor himself surveys Tic 
wide field of inquiry in Chapter I. 
showing that -proposals for change 
are not -to be judged simply by 
phonological criteria but related to a 
whole complex of social, psychologi- 
cal and Aesthetic questions, In the 
inaugural lecture (Chapter 2), Sir 
James Pitman compares bis own 40- 


i Otter jniuai learning /\i|inuuei wnu 
Follick's " automatic " alphabet of 
23 letters. Then, in the second lec- 
ture. Dr. Axel VVijk of the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm expounds his 
system of Regularized English (pub- 
lished in boojt form in 1959), which, 
like R. E. Zarfirisson's * Anglic 
(1930). involves the: least disturbing; 
of. existing -■ orthography and has 
therefore been aptly described as 1 a 
prbposal for minimal reform and 
maximal continuity . . 

The two final chapters summary 
the other endowed lectures given by 
Mr. Peter MacCarthy of the Depari- 
. mem of Phonetics in the University 
of Deeds, in which he contrasts the 
main alternatives facing every re- 
former— the retention of a modm«i 
form of a traditional alphabet or its 
entire supersession. The former 
e,%«np4ified by the Simplified Spellr. 
Ing .Society s New Spelling ^ whtch 
• rearranges roman letter? to the best 
adv&htage and which does not re- 
' Crain; from .using digraph^ to re P re : 
sehk ; single phonemes, .The secojd 

alternativt! is exemplified b>' 

more recently dpvi*^ 44-lctter Slrnv 
: Alphabet. This is shown on a chart. 
' photograplied from ■ the . dpi a enable 
card accompa ny i ng that speewl “'* 
tipn of , Andn/iles tfgd thy /Llap 
(Pcpguiu,j962) stipulated by G,eofge 
Bef Dart! Shaw ■ id , hi? wjjt- ^ ! t 


Five new ■' aipliabets for English " 
are thus described, and a sixth— the 
International Phonetic Alphabet— is 
often mentioned. In a future reprint 
it would be most helpful to have 
annotated 'transcriptions of one and 
the xitnic substantial text into all 
these six alplinbcls, placed side by 
side for comparison. 

In -the second volume, Phono- 
graphic Translation , Professor Haas 
investigates the relationship between 
speech «vnd writing as two separate 
media of communication just ns 
capable ol' reciprocal translation as 
any two ethnic languages. To give 
hfs Uric a more scientific and profes- 
sional 'flavour, ho adopts ihe neo- 
Hellenic compound phono-grupfiic 


“phonographic correspondence and 
divergence ** ure uncorrcctcd printer's 
lapses like the unfortunate reference 
to “'literacy critics" in the blurb 
The author's somewhat strained use 
of translation gives' the .key to his 
method: 

There is a sense in which one can Bay. 
quite ill accord with natural usage, that 
a grapheme menns a phoneme : — (c) 
means /k/ in the sense in which French 
fhevnl means English horse. Wh;il I 
am piling to propose is just this— that 
the operation which' we perform upon 
(lie correspondence between writing 
ii ml speech is translation-- proceeding 
in one direction when .we write dqwq 
what (s spoken, and In tbo o4her when 
we rend aloud what Ii written. 

fi is instructive to compare this type 
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writing relationihip. The hyphen is 
rcc.|LiircU to distinguish it from, the 
common adjective phonographic, 
.pertaining to shorthand, or the 
phonograph. Ohc assumes that 
phrase, s in the text like 


Bradley and Cialgle. earlier In this 
century. Professor Haas certainly 
suoccetjs hi flaking (his specoh-wrii-, 
iug relationship to. a bigti level of 
abstraction. 4hux align iris it with 
ourront linguM theory. 


Deep thinking 


PAUL L. GARVIN (Editor) : 

Method and Theory In Linguistics 
336pp. The Hague : Mouton. 6811. 

The essays assembled in this latest 
quarto volume in the “Janun Lln- 
miarum " series (maior) are the cop 


reeled and revised versions of the 
twelve papers .given at the Cpnfer- 
cnce on Linguistic Method organized 
by The Bunker-Ramo Corporation 
under the auspices of the University 
of California at Los Angeles in I960, 
They provjde excellent reading. They 
claim the close dliention of ariyope 
Jb (dres fed J lit- wha t is going on no* 
in the field of American linguistics. 
Many will tfhink that they display too 
much theory and loo little method. 
Contrary to -the good intentions of 
the organizers of the Conference, two 
highly theoretical themes predomiri- ' • 
ate :• language universols and traps- - 
; format ional generative grammar. ; 

: In the first hniC of this oqntairy thc 
theory- . of uni versa Is was neither ' 
da^»oved ; nor ignored; It, was res- 
pectfully, dismissed as unimportant' 
Such was the attltotle assurried in - 
their renowned ; arid Ipfiluentifti 
books by, Spussure; .(1910), Sapir 
0921), B|TwJ B!oomf'ieW .U933), and 
. t(is attitude prevailed among, lira 
. wiistx until Chomsky Is Syntactic 
i Strticriwv : ( IWJ -rupplememcd by ' 
Aspects of the Theory qf. Syntax- 
, (1965). M fea nlime. in , ! 963, Joseph , 
Greenberg had edited ifie.. proceed- • 


tions. Greenberg therefore implied a 
moaning diflforent from that 
assumed in scholastic philosophy, In 
Port-Royal’s Cramnlalre generate et 
raison/ite, and In James Beattie , of 
Aberdeen’s Theory of Language 
(1788), quoted by Noam Chomsky in 
Asaerts. ftnit 7 Quoted aesin bv Paul 


Postal in the fifth paper here. Tu this 
paper Postal compares the operation 
of one single grammatical process, 
reQexivizalipn, 4n 'English and Jo the 
Iro^uolan speech of -the Mohawk 
Indians, He is concerned to demon- 
strate that English and MohaWft. 
languages widely difirimiar, have- an 
essential likeness ha this one fea- 
ture; and he conohules with a plea 
for a careful reconsideration of the 
whole question of linguistic univer- . 
sab : 

Deep structures arid the principle* y 
which 'relate these to. tiirif/ aurfacc.., 
ad pboncHoBy ' 


forms' in bolH ; syntax and pbontfogy ; 
have hardly, bepb studied at afUn most 
modern -N o ■ , cpnoluaions ■ ^ 

about mi differences in these aspects , 
have any empirical badi- Iti4a thus 


biay 1 nonetheless,, reyraj * fuadamoo(hi, 
ihnllariucs. in deep structures and in . 
lemantli: ndes. The search for’ a,'. 
ImiVwsaJ grammar wafc given qp much 
(oo soon, . because'. .hi , wav wrongly^ - 
assoctetpd with a- failure to distlnr 
guisrr „ Burfsjce grammar Ei'qni ' deep 
granuriar. ■ ! ‘ . i , "i ' V ' : 

Thais passage, ’diolarig . universal ' . 
gramniaf; with ChqmsKian symqx, 
suihi UP- wt^ah;Of >vhai is stated, 
fnaoy tkn&s obewhore in (Ws discur- 
sive vojjimd. 


X,\ DAVID & 
W CHARLES 
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IN PAPliHUACK 

‘•ini' hi (In- j!w.ir iJhi iiui (‘ ills nf uur 
nillr 1 Miiffii/ni 

liii.Vi'W uf uf l l ofunii'v UJ. 1 5 

Everest : The 
West Ridge 

r. I*. I IORNBF.IN 

J In- Amerkan Mount Ewren 
htitrdlii mi'll UM’cril of ilu- 
wall i hai fm-rh.tii|i>i dm Western 
t-wm, lull mu, I hv i In- rl,lRi- ihm 
khiI, on i In* .summit of J-aiti-m 

I'niiMidiu-s i ini* of i hi- gn-iia-,1 
flic liiHtory of ifn- 

J.tiw/tf.i- iifi(.iirnrnl In rnjnur f J.fnj 

The Age of 
Nelson 

TIm-171 MSI 5’ Wan were 'ilir 
L'f.is-Hli- nK i' of Hrltlch Sen Power' - 
«;li«ji hi. Vlni'vnt, Nelson Hint 
l iiElfnj>u'iinil (orRi-il elie Nnvy Info 
* "J-'KnilfCinlj (iRlninR nnd- diplo- 
«l«le w i- upon. Tin- gregf hatilei 

piniciii,ire sm ni-uonni of sicaily 
Ikwelupnu-ni, up lo thh 0 Ver, 

"te^lv *l««crcil in 

the A merlcpn \Vnr nf 1812. •. 

lo.lmifu -j ..£J,is 

>hip& o! the 
Pharaohs 

BJOUNLANrisTR^M V 

T^h-oii 4,000 yuan of 

"•'fa hujMInK'In ligypt, .writ lira- «nd 
lUuiirmrtl Uv.llw! mail who Kielpe.l 

•®1* •$.:} ,V '4i I ciifapr illilsirmtoMs 

; tn. 4? 

P&emsbyFaiz 


S'ff" »l«'ifcre*-p*k Alnamkl 

The Provision 
of Education in 


ilimuiri foi sm infrequent honk- 
Jengih periodical than for the slim- 
mer monthly, and he hsises his hopes 
on l he success of ihe two big double 
numbers he has brought mil during 
Ihe pasi two years. I hc.se. Ik- >ay.s. 
have had significantly larger sales 
than ihe run-uf-ihe-mill issues. They 
also, one mighl gloomily relorl, hail 
sign jfieii inly more press coverage 
and ihcy were, sifter all, Iriinipeleii 
as “ special”. 

I he first of ilic ! ontfon Mapa- 
Tinr'x bumper issues lia-s jiisl 
appeared ,md. apart from j| s si/e, 
does not eonlain anything one would 
noi have expected to find in earlier 
numbers. Pm-nis by Auden. Pa/. 
Enrighr. PI oilier and Cinvin Ewart • 
Siories by Paul W'csi and Ivan 
Bunin ; a nicies on Solzhenitsyn by 
Edw;tr<| Thomas, on a poelic 
.liLjyincsc Go-Go Dancer by Graeme 
Wilson and la lively, if h H » lengthy 
Pieiv. this) on W. K. Rodger, by 
Dan Da via ; M s a solid, averagely 
uneven, issue and worth anybody's 
«»P. M can be got from .JO Thurloc 
Place, S.W.7, 


l«dge as durably in ik* 

l r 'KI> *.1 

Algeria. 1 fa 

lhcre ' v <?re a number,,., 
■imong the signatories y. 
Beauvoir. I ranyoisc <1 ' 
guenle D.irav, MoniofT 

l ed 11 *- l whose reputation , " 
adynneed wilh a M J 
Hthanlc) a somewhat kJ 
music r for a campaign ohi ; 

ib. ( um,paig„ers. if jn >, f w , 
l.ih. may regrcl that thisdaiX 
of women. \vl» 0 could of J 
C'myicred ir ,hr governmenu 
H. did mil lake thing, u , J 
«»d Idl »s ft ho vvere 
-pared fatherhood bv |U 
sion. Or would if ^ 
impriulvnl lo reveal whai Z 
intellcclnal unions had bm* 
rniilion; afler all they dmi, 
the cugenicist lobby tu ^ 
againsj them. 


II is now fen years since Alan Ross 
took ovei (ihe ediforship of the 
huuhm MuntKjne from its Toumfing 
father. John I-WinKiiui. I.elwiiaiin’s 
magazine had been more or less cx- 
oluMycly io do with life ml uie and. 
bi/unrely backed by Daily Minor 
money, was 1 really a coni inuu lion of 
Lehninmis wartime project, the 
hnwnely successful Penguin A 'rw 
Writing. Ross, on Inking over, an- 
nounced that ho intended lo extend 
the magazine's (on iiory io include 
at? the .arts, and Ihroughoul ihe 
decade of his editorship he has stuck 
to the sanus formal and fommlus. 
Shm-I stories and poems, .plentiful 
tlUislriUions (ihe erotica Ihe hetter 
cjtiiie often), reviews oF film, (he: i tie 
and art exhibitions in addition to 
.me usiiuJ book section: these have 
been Hie. regular ingredients. There 
iHutfe also been occasional, and 
sugnily de-HJorale-looking, series on 
awh capacious lopics as Living 

2. V'. livin « irv f-oiKibn * and 

me like (Lehmann was raihcr fond 
of these 1 him self). 

I. ooki'ng back over Ihe complete 
me, the regular reader is Hkely to 


li nd himself a bit more impressed 
than he niiglu well have expected. 
Ihe niu ga/.i lie’s total coverage, for 
instance, turns mu lo be a good ileal 
wider and more discriminating than 
one would have casually .surmised. 
If one registers this verdict with n 
mild surprise, part of the reason may 
be that, month by mu nth. the muga- 
aine'fj hopeless pursuit of topicftlily 
l there is a six-week l<tg between 
copy date and publication day) has 
made much of its material— especi- 
ally the flliii and theatre sections— 
look somewhat musty and hurried. 

If this is so, ii is shrewd of Ross 
to' have decided to mark his tenth 
anniversary with what amounts to 
an abandonment of topicality. From' 
this month, the London Magur'ine 
appears bi-monthly, is falter (nearly 
200 RJiges). and more leisurely — 
“ our contributors will be able to 
write at greater length and take 
longer over it” -and. also, at *HJp„ 
something of a bargain. As Rose 
points- out. -It will be.' ‘‘{half what 
an illustrated book « »f con ipa ruble 
length would cost”. Ross is opti- 
mistic that there will he a larger. 


Give him a cause, a cab and a ball- 
point pen and the trained Parisian 
progressive can have a manifesto 
ready tor Hie media within hours, 
with all manner of idling signatures 
jo it. So faithful, indeed, are the 
local intelligentsia lo this agreeably 
sedentary style of lobbying that the 
manifesto ought perhaps lo be rated 
in France as a separate mass medium 
a <f tf oidcdly cool one in 
the MoLuhan dussificalion. Some 
calories certainly crept into it last 
week, however, wilh ihe publication 
of the Declaration of the M} ; n n ie 
Nouvri ObsentiMir. This was the 
hold confession of J4.J ahortiotiecs 
that they had in their lime broken 
the laft' of France and had an abor- 
tion ; their confession was an appeal 
for change in an inoperable piece of 
legislation infringed, so they specu- 
lated, 800,000 times a year. 

The organizer who called it a day 
when she - had got her .143rd name 
was extremely shrewd because there 
is something highly memorable 
about that palindromic liguro, and it 
is likely that this Dccki rat ion will 


Lucille Ball versus George Kcnnaii 


KHIK BARNOUWi " 

Tlie Image pirijplre 

A fi istory. i>[ Broadcasting in the 
Ignited Stales, . ' ' . 

.Vohime 111: front 1953. ‘ ' 

3%pp. Dxfoid Uni verity Press. 

JM.20. . J i ‘\/ 

fhrjnmse Empire, tlie' third vvUime 
of Hrrk ^rnViRWs history. of Ajncri- 
, t .can brp.idcusting, Is far pnd away Ijie 
^mosi enicHaiiluig. for ii is erineenied 
; not oply vvkh u period of boom ' in 
teleyi SI oh but , a Iso d iaoUagetf lihe ex- 
pfloilrt tionf.i of 'racHo for propaganda 

HiinnrlcnB ku hh. n r i .... j Vi 


Asa.Brl^ s Witory of Brodthusting 
«i the United Kingdom ' Professor 
Barminw is writing instant , hi R : 
hisjlorb almost 

.Up lo the orient 


: lohjvlrioii stHi in the in the Unites? 

Stftttss. ^nd HO- milljoh elsewhere. 

:: AincnCan telefilm*. Were Ixsirig mttd 
m a htmdred other Countries imd so 
, American cidturc -if oiie can call it 
tnaj—maile. as big ah Impact as 
■fioHywood fHms did. . before [hh 

• Second World War. . . ; ■ ■ 

; /Change *] fashionii'.fit television 
-, • production since 1 953,. are od-efidly 
(meed. To ^iart with. Jive produc- 
tions, \yere in the vogue including 
•; :**?.*■ .PWamiriiM. comedy scries, of 
■ Wraeh tlie niost famous was l.’tpve 

’ ‘S ii U ^ 1 ., werb as 

. uhMogy «««•■ ,f live d,„ n , a . 

!* vc productions wane 

o an. end .by about J95 5 ; and soon 

• tcleLhm wei^ the hoard: fen* ; rhere ' 

a . ?tamped f of Wwferns- begin- 
v ?! ng ' 59 ^beyeiihe ■" the epkmlcs 
t>f . which were shut' in five days? 

^ Wi vk . ,,ver - flntl .*>>: I%0 . 
v ^J'^'J^^popuW. ;dn!aJK fhiree ■ 




nqons, and even news and live 
.coverage of imporrnrn events had a 
place, lire 

mo.5t wgmftcatu event wsis the res- 
^arion of i-Ved, W, FricntHy. who 
had won a rbputecion with docu- 
menuirres (ongina'lly produced in 
goop^.itmn wlib lij Murmw). from 
News Wcsidem of C.B.S. 
after his ^company showed a fifth 

6ncB^r ^ Uk * " in Pfcfer- 
E Sannan's te^inumy 

about yicinam before the Senate - 
toi^igh relations committee. 

8an,0 Mw’,s work might- 
be criticized- on two- grounds* ft’rU 
even taHng ,j„ 4 o accent "he aJ£S 
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ROUTLEDGE & REGAN PAUL 

1 . 1 ;* ’ 68 Carter Lane, London BC4V 5FL - ' : 


he power of the party 

1: Opus Dei in Spain 


In order lo rationalize amjdJ 
Ihe study of French lileraiuru 
twentieth century, a JjociiStffl 
du Vingiifcmc Sitele has ben* 
in Paris. I he main idcaijtoj 
and ilistrihule infnrnutia 
promptly as possible atKkH 
work is being done 
period from 1880 up to lit p 
[lie Soci^le plans Jo start »! 
make a directory of spedrij 

“ vingtidmistes and of all & 
vant re.scurch being coikIi^ 
various centres. It will also ip 
own account hi sliiiiulatcrfA-i 
groups not tied to one iwh{^ 
one discipline. One specific (i 
that is already heing realized j 
setting-up. in cooperation vi 
Bibliothcque Nutionale, of is 
for the study of periodicals. 

The office of the SoeiWii 
rue Berryer. Paris 8e. An)ot< 
wants to be enrolled an 
member ” needs Io M.*nd iOlla 
f-lie Socidti! d'F hide du Vii# 
Steele. C’.t'.P, Paris-5.-ll242.flI 
dales for the moic..ainpji»» 
ol “ fouihier member 
I DU francs tor more) lo tbs U 
atldrcss, A 


can habit of ruthless self*# 
one might argue that H Is .in¥J 
to provide . a coriipfcl*/® 
noesntnt of xitoh recall^ 
secondly, it is obvious that R* 
Barriouw, has his prejv^ 
suggest* that a J« of 
propagamla financed .by th/* 
oau tuxpayor is a waste w 
and dial public b;dad ( , 
practised .in- Great 
Japan , should be adapted. 
way to meet Aoierks'' ‘ 
Although encouragefiiwt .'** 
by President Johnson, no*# 
oitfl broadcasting has *>dH to. 
firm place in the United Safe*. 


u, opinion in several « 
has long been m- 11 
i by the Opus Dei. | 
mown of H until uosv 
iVte. Tta slands-nl ■ 
llut the Opus Dei i> I 
-Catholic organization, i 
rt secrecy, is. not alto- ( 
Emin but it is highly mis; _ 
[rf anythin* “ modernity 
k line of the Opus s ehiel . 
ts abi) repeatedly been t 
til r an organization com- 
frreme right-wing politics. , 
bj iis nearly undivided ‘ 
lire present Spanish gov- 
d. every time this charge . 
(ought up in print, dili- • 
Dei members or their 
,re “pul the record 
ij jii unavoidable Letter 
,<t, claiming the complete 
|jti«een the .spiritual aims 1 
iilulion and the personal 1 
i its individual members. 

use who thought lliat ihe ; 
jely i Catholic version of 
Amunient, they also were 
dike the latter, it canmn 
m a mere by-product of ■ 
(if. It is not only a more : 
ial and religious move- 
io,b)' now, an important 
ifltion within the Church 
a quad-order, an insl int- 
is bound to have wide- 
Fectx in the future. This, 
do« not imply that the 
already be considered as 
Steal Iberian contribution 
hi’rft bureaucratic and 
to the inquisitorial 
bud the counter- refurm- 
^ecause the evidence is 
wK But li Is becoming 
l.te organization has' 
kftflpiieral 40 Ihe life of 
tflHireh or even lo 
ntirf its religious experi- 

jjjb. under cunsideni- 
« « with much-needed 
*-B» aufaor of ElOptn 
h Frenchman who 
pi« anonymous, and a 
hook may be said to 
f^l or left-wing C-aiholic 
* toe phenomenal ex-pan- 
Jl ' order” such as tlie 
^.IHr study is, slgnil'-i- 
fonled-to Professor L. 
v'Nf-.' an intellectual 
^ Spanish Catholic left.) 

A Rewritten. W6U-d«->cu- 
« Very readable account 
devefopmenl of 
25 f - evenu- up 

, r*. P^fH edition is an ' 
.version of that 

N -of ihe second book, 
55* a: .Spaniard now 
'^%oad. Smutt Malia, 

w ia ^ Iy,:>vxd » une 

^fflwtably come to he 
® largjar, and : 
Wy /Bofa publicit. 
MuaHy Uevas- 

£z!P t while M. 

abandoned his 
L he odd goings-. 
' Sr; 

ijfcS - ? die ’sarcasm 

Easw -iiMwi.--it.ii 

RSggj? !»<*, 
,fl,s,de 
^ glortous pas- 
which 

gjftffir 1 *' book go 
whole- 


DANtF-l. AKTKiUK.S : 

HI Opus Dei t-n Kspafla 

1 73pp. -JOfr. 

JKSU8 YNHAN'IK : 

l*a Pnidlgiusrt » venture del Opus 

Del 

C idnesi^ y dt-.'-aroMo d*- hi Santa 

Mafia has become pure and parcel 
of the folklore of ta<tc Francoism, if 
not «>f cortvmporafy culture in 
Spain. In spke of being so loosely 
written, Sr. Yn fame's hook « an 
i nipo rta nt con t r i bu>t-i on t o out 

knowledge of the Opus Dei. for it 
includes important documents, such 
as a fuM Spanish 'translation of the 
until now secret l.atin statutes of 
the " order ”, and fairly aeon rate 
lists of members, sympathizers, 
university chai-rs held by them, and 
their business and political connex- 
ions. Sr. Ynfante ha-» had access to 
.some very good records and files 
indeed. 

The l.e Vaillanls' book is a good 
journalistic exercise, but no more. 
Although il-s bibliography docs not 
include Sr. Yn-fantc’s book, perhaps 
because both went to press simul- 
taneously. Sirin n- M (iff ia contains 
striking analogies with its near-name- 
sake. It is more up to date than the 
other two works, and covers very 
recent events, such as the present 
economic scandals and tensions be- 
tween the military and the Opus, but 
oh the whole it presents a far less 
complete picture. Those who can- 
not read Spanish, however, ntay turn 
win)] prolit to this lively account or 
the Opus Del story, but should be 
, warned that ' the entire book is 
plagued with unbelievable mis-spell: 
ings and mu l Millions : hardly « 

Spanish name or phrase escapes un- 
seal hod. 


dnd 

M 




The Sue eix total Sndoi-y of the 
Holy Cross and the Opus' Dei the 
*• Institute as the statutes call it-- 
wws founded in 1928 by a young 
Aragonese priest, Josd Marfa. Bs* 
c*ri vii de Bsilaguer, soon after he 
“ had heard some words from 
Heaven " insiruotiing him to dt> so. 
1-aiher E/.crivtl wu« not very success- 
ful ;it first since, four years later, 
only thirteen arttidenls had rallied to 
him and his teachings. They had all 
taken vows of obedience, chastity 
and poverty. Their idea was to 
influence the world-Mn a 
way-- from po*?ts of responsibility 
and -social prominence. They were to 
work hard and succeed In the world, 
and to give an example of rectitude 
and orthodoxy. It is clear that • 
Father Escriva and his early fol- 
loweta were obsessed by the brilliant 
successes of the lay and republican 
Institiicidn I.lhrc de EnxcfSanza, 
which was hot only a seedbed of 
agnoshewm. 

and progressive, eftowjjoo,' htld * 
nil lying-point for most Spanish in- 
tellectuals in those years fan t‘ lsrt 
inJlucntia) in distributing jobs. / 

‘ When the Second Republic came, 
the Instil ueidn with ils enormous 
' prestige at home and ■ abroad, 
became a cornerstone of the new 
puiitiQal order it had dope so uiuiri 
to bring about. Soon, One pf 
. offshoots, the Junta de AnSpltacjon 
‘ de listudios became the nucJeus 
■ from whkA die Rej»ublicati' , Govcrn- 
meoi- expected to build Miieuphc 
resaarrii in Spain is weH ; fity bnng 
. lhei ftAiii»rt up . to. modern. -culUirsii 
' standards. : Both these authors sUcss 
. the . importance of the.. lnst|luwpn. 
j and the Junta for die nascent 
. M. ArUgues siisjce«is in showing 
how Hus Opus apol. every one of 
their values, anld tenets, even tnow 
, which w ere imugina ry . For instance, 
i '* thiy, ' lie • rttimy ' other right-wthg 
l * Catholics, aaw die Irtslitucidn as^ the 
: from organize tion . - rslntswr 

rv'Maiohic'/Vn'i’J jj:rim«d d e y 


Mat i:i. -f52pp. 

both Puns : Kucilo Ihdrico. 

YVON 1.1- YAll.l.ANT with ANNK 
ij: vaii.i.ani • 

Sninlv Muffin 

37-4.pp. l*;nis: Mercure tic Fiance. 
27fr. 


.struct ion of (be fatherland. (The 
triumph of reactionary forces 
cnabletl this paranoia lo male- 
riali/c in Lhe sadly nolorious i 
Law lor the Repression of (’nmmii- 
nism and Free Masonry.) Tims. > 
from the very beginning, the Opus 
wa-s hound by secrecy, had a cell 
structure, and orientated die action 
of its members towards worldly 
success through hard work. I he 
similarities of this ethos wilh that ol 
Calvinism are too obvious to have 
escaped comment. On (he other 
hand, it is clear that while Calvinism 
w as from the start a centnif ugal 
force in relation lo the Church, tlie 
Oipus— like the acJiievenicnt -orien- 
tated Jesuits— has come to the 
Church's re-cue in many ways, no 
matter what iis left-wing ailherenls 
might feet. 

The heightened religiosity ot the 
Civil War years and the ordeals they 
brought for the few Opus Dei mem- 
bers also gave them their first great 
opportunity when -the war ended. 
They were -still unknown, hut some 
important posts fell into their 
hands : firvi and foremost of which 
was Hie presidency of the National 
Research Council, the new name For 
the Junta. Father Alharedn, a com- 
petent scientist in the field of soil . 
chemistry, was placid ut ihr hehd in 
1939. The immense void Mi in 
higher education by the ekiled or 
liquidated Republican intolligenlsin 
begun to he filled by Falangists, 
traditionalist Carlixts. and right-wing 
Catholics. If the Opus did not take 
more places during the aftermath of. 
the war it was because it still 
remained a small group. But circum- 
stances, we re favourable to it: t vie-., 
giox mtiyoffs were opened in several . 
universities and. recruiunep't began, 
in earnest. The greatest early suc- 
cesses were in Catalonia : die Cata- 
lan bourgeoisie, scared by the rev- 
olutionary trauma of tile Civil War,, 
rediscovered hispanic piety and ackr 
nowledjged the new rulers, but it 
could not bring itself to espouse 
I'alangism. wdvieh was overtly pro- 
claiming Castilian hegemony and 
anii-capKalisi slogans. 'I he Opus 
provided both a proof of loyalty 
.to the regime and an ethos of 
. respect Cor the value of hard Work 
already ingrained in Catalan fcuKure. 
Some of the young men who then 
joined the Opus in Barcelona ^re 
today ministers or- general secretaries 
; of ministerial departmpnts. , 


being printed in vast quantities and 
read and commented upon by mem- 
bers and sympathizers. Both' M. 
Artigues imd , Sr. Yflfuhte/ analyse 
ihe con tcnLs of this all- important 
text, which has now been translated ■ 
and re-edited in alniust evOry 'lan- 
guage. Even .minds sympathetic to 
rhe Opus mu^l rex.'Ogrti^e i pi shallow- 
nes-l. its ouLspiikeji' oljttsm, its bdgo-' 
try. Ouofailohs . from ft are a, pon- 
slant- embatTavsmenl tOV IptcKigcivf- 
Catholics, who scornfully compare 
Caihino ' with similar' works by St-. 
Ignatius, iThocnas Jt Kempis or St> 
Thefesa. Wha) Is IsopioJogacaRy im: 
porlunt, however, m . } j s ' P ur . l,<l ; 

ular rcligiositv add ‘ ideological 

dimension have ciuight ; vjf to . waH 
, in terrain ' occupational groups 
among Catholics of 
tries After the Thoughts of Ofiair-, 
own Mao and die . • Cominkt 
Manifesto. Canwiu is one of lhe 
moxt Widefy-di«lrifau^ed arid .studied 
nf miidern tracts. That, one doea'.p 6r 


Mi- >11 on honlAhelvL* everywhere ix 
only » revealing Hull of the organi- 
/.aflion it inspires. 

Financial, political, and c-duui- 
tiiunal Miceos has inevitably eroded 

the strict seciecy which Ciirtier siir- 
rounded ihe Inviniite. For it is one 
thiing lo infiltrate a bank, to buy 
shares in the nu»sl diver.se compan- 
ies, to have men in key posts in 
miruMries and business, and quite 
another in open institutions bearing 
the Opus's name, such as the private 
universities of Navarre (in Spain) or 
Pi lira (Fern). The situation now 
seems to be one of both secrecy and 
openness, depending on Hire circum- 
stances. There arc many fac4$ which 
one ” knows ” are true : -for in- 
stance, the 'influence of the Opus in 
Venezudan pnfiiit-ics, ilx financial 
successes in I -Vance, its expansion in 
Vatican circles, (And the books 
reviewed provide much interesting 
evidence about die*c facts.) But the 
true import of this expansion is 
often hard («i measure. Tlie Opus 
certainly has branches in numerous 
countries, inducting Lfighui-d. Bin to 
what extent arc they “ powerful *’ or 
merely established for reasons of 
prestige or wilh hopes of future 
expansion ? It seems to be Important 
in Ireland, but tlie wond ’‘ impor- 
tant ” still has a very different mean- 
ing there from that in its country of 
origin. And if it lias expanded 
considerably in the United States, 
can one therefore say. like mtiny an 
alarm cd journalist, tha« hs tentacles 
rcacti everywhere and that il is a 
now. obscurantist danger Tor every- 
one? In the Uniicd St iles new sects 
and semi religious associations 
flourish daily, until Iftay. ‘-reach «* 
••“celling 1 * ahd cease, to' groWi ' The. 
some ” ceding ” may now have been 
reached for the Opus in Spain, of ajl 
places. j 

Sr! Ynfante devotes awne . oUcmi- 
iion to .this questjon. but not 
enough. He puinta aiii [some impoi- 
tunt defect ions and ctirjeni dlfificul- 
lles .in recruitment, but does not 
. -dwoU on the matter. -Perhaps |io Is 
. right, for it would be. unfounded to 
i . predict .the immediate decline of tills 
interesting organization, or to nfllrn) 
that it has already lost its toomert- 
* hut). But one tiling is certam hi.- 
■ least in Spain, t,he men of the .Opus, i 
by. thoJr successful praietaataon of 
I the government and the state, have 
> substituted for Iho old theocnacy a 
now “ Uieo-techndcra*^ ", which is 
I pan% rogpomihle fOr die speotac- 
i utaf economic transformation ' of 
f Spain. An a corisequchce, rtie days 
/ of traditional piety . and : Spontan 
i disciplirie arc gone for (he Spanish 
. people. Gxeal economic soaredtd* 
t directly involving Opus Dei tftejn- 
s ’■ bens, . political repressing , agaiiK,t 
s national ouhopltaes and 'against any 
Spaniard involved, id llberai or lefF 
8 wing politics by ;a gpvermqent so 
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Stations 

Class in Victorian fiction 
by Richard Faber 

' O h't nit /im.v uur •« • uiniliima, 

iiii’Hii llir.'tijnimnitl hi* i rlntii 'lilt, 

IAlv tijHjjt nnrtiuiiv ntlmnn. 

Anti trlwayx kiuno iHti'/tnifii'r itliiliiiiirt.' 

In 1 l»is sc-lii ilnily ii nil cut evt lining look 
Mr FiiInt louliK ui i-lmsM-ltainnd 
Virtoriun siu'ietv iIimiiikIi ilu* nyi-'Kof 
ilu mujur novotirtlH. Mo lindx h 1 i»mI«-k <if 
opinion ninginu liumllu 1 im»Hi»niate 
riMontnrent of Dirkonr* to tin* Hiiinty 
onnM'i'vntiMili ofTi«illn|M*. 
Coiitompiinii'y wrili»n» loll In hi ml lo 
us pi fire this mibiort. mul lilt* way k thny 
np|)nin>!li it lull 11 k h kivhI deni hIjihiL 
Lhoir golioi'iil utliUiilc'H to tho Ivngbillfl 
of flioir tlnv. 60 


thordt^Wy peb'etratrf toy' the trtsal- 
tule, and the cuming-of-uge of a 
generplion -whose Cataolioisjn ■ is j 
often lukewarm or openly .noD-ex’is- 
tenit have changed the perspective 
entirely. . ' • 

• Yet: ihe, Oj>us Dei movement > is 
not ; ju^ ahi cpisodc fa 'itie JUe Of 
zorimpori/ty Cailhollbfan. ; fte hiei** 
archtcsil and burcauonatfc rtftteUU 1 ?,; 
as woH as iis pdtycrfol . economic 
: resqurVw. wai ! . partly guarantee j>\ 

1 pertriarien^e. out it is ahpve ail the 
capacity of H* ; i early leadens ' . to • 
underttend die,; needs -' of moder- . 
, nity—TecWikal 1 cfxftpetenc^,’ .ration-.; 
nlizWton bf production' and udhifalx- 
tratfan , ptoblfa , r^ognitttOn of • certal if . 
fonms nf hedonism-- Thai ms, made 
.il sjp «i<ae^L' - Ai leisf in Spain;, W. 
haa found H nWgic Toon ufa | for ; the 
antaiHatioh of divergent in?i«3s ; dt- ^ 
: vdlopment withojjl 'deq^rat'y. ; si net. 
mavvtenanyx Of Alficik ] inequality And' 

a backward regjma with .ir!bd6rni?a- 
. tidri; upd ,k .fate reaped tihe - ^rwe* * 

querjeea. But for bpw hfag-?! V. ‘ 


Cornwallis and 
the War of 
Independence 

by Franklin & 

Mary Wickwire 

A tull-iMuilo bUigniphy of I’liai’lna, 
kuuouiI Karl t’umwullia (t7:)B-18(lfi), 
goneraf And srult^nnm, down totlio 
timn of bin surrendw at YnrkUiwn In - 
1781. Tli in ia Hi a (iraf rfetailetl 
exAininnlion of < 'mnwnllis’rt carpnr in 
America, and 1 1 in huI bore, who are 
Amoricnn acbnlura, have wurkod 
larjpily t\-om t he volimiimmn am live 
matorlnl in inuny public ami private 
ntehivuH. illuatrul<<d with 12 pagea uf 
plntc-M and twelve ah club maps, JM-G0 

Danish 

Prehistoric 

Monuments 

by P, V. Glob . ^ 

A favia^iiy JlIuHtr^i<Nl>urvoy of 

pruliiatpriu i-emnins fn J>inmArk, from 
t bn Btqno ago. to 1 he VJk iqg period. 
Profeaanr Oldli.ia DirCtitor of (lie 
National Miianuni in C^ipnnbagen, and 
tlin autlir ir of Tfie /ioti People: Iron 
Age Man PrCHcriwl. With 126 
JiluBtriiLinnk. m (Wily photoglyph* , and 
Jivomaps, 

Percussion 
Instruments 
and their 

by J times Blades 

■' Ert thralling and exhaustive ... Mi. 
Blatles Hliowa in detail , and wiLh 
excellently chosjih illpalrnriona, the ■ 
long history that connect^ tlie 
primitive thICIgh, btampers, dappers, 
sccnpera, gourds, bamboo-tubes ctad 
driiniB of eveiy kind earth, cand, 1 og 
. . and wator-resonatijd ag well aB.tbe 
familial? niprobrflUB- thJthoii, ‘ . 
jlroian t, day (lesrdnclaii^r ' Marlin 
Cooper, Ikrify'Teligraph. WiUf 198. • ! 
muBtrationB, 8R OHiirofiaiicj drawings 
and numerous music, examples. £) 


Antonio 


by ^Valter Eouied^i* 


infl WTWWt ul-'V* it-: 


Gnjinent GcrmAi? wriif0r. He.tfeaM 
VWaldrs whole 4ut^yfc^a»sjslemalio 
w^y, bringing forward be r 
discovered ihfbrmatjori . 
BillH'ipkins.With 17pl«t'^'bne fa 

cfiirdir , and fill pages of musiO ‘ 

examples: ■- 
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T MI-. Ih;i|| irup.ll tit I II hunk, ivlm.ll 
ihv rc-ulls of I lie 
■‘cruMM uf Kurinii 

l ,, *ri hi> c.irncil iMii since the war. 
I he ■‘bill* \va, undertaken by ||u* 
f it!. iiifn Fristiiuio n| Bologna 
he tween l%2 and |UbA: and the 
I nidifies June mi far furnished 
material for five large volumes in lln- 
J*" wcil u\ a number of smaller 
bunks. Indeed, most serious studies 
»*i flali.iu politics arc going in be iu- 
dchii'd in (be (ailanco Institute for 
data for year* to conic. 


2: The faithful at the polls in Itatyf^he Editor 

•Ham book, winch twenty nut ot fi.Ki seals cl laniicil. GIORGIO CIAIJ.I and ALFONSO the rtcnuhlic.ni nuri.^i ■ . „ir.w. ... I 


i»n!i In luuk no lu s.'c Second Empire an «l'c NGmi-i.c do vnriiui Sio».k' 


twenty out ol A.Vi seals changed. 
I lies is. of course, one of die 
consequences of the system ol pro- 
portional representation in force in 
Italy. However, ibis analysis shows 
that the stability of representation 
was firmly John dal nil electoral 
stability. Indeed, the stability of Hie 
Italian electorate since the war raises 
one of the must intriguing questions 
of finlinn politics : why was there 


CIOKGIO GALLI and ALFONSO 
PltANIJI: 

fuf ferns nf Pulilkiil hirticipnlioH in 
(tali 

.Vi4pp. Vale University Pi ess. £6.75. 

tine. This had three levels, local, 
provincial and national. The direc- 
tive committees at each level were 
elected at periodically held con- 


“ ----- . - "Jij Mlfcltr hi iriy I|*IU VUIT 

this si a hi lily in years when Italy was grosses which debated policy and 


The original research project com- 
prised t nelve related studies articu- 
lated round live main aspects of poli- 
tical organization and behaviour in 
(tali ; electoral behaviour; organiza- 
tional structure of (he Communist 
and Christian Democrat Parties; 
pail) activism in (he Communist and 
( hristian Democrat Parties; the rela- 
tionship between the two major Ka- 
lian parties and the various other 
insiiiuf inns active In Kalian civil .soci- 
ety. such as llic Catholic Church, the 
trade unions, cooperative and cultural 
and recreational associations: the 
role of these two juirties in local gov- 
ernment and in Parlirmient.- 

; The analysis of electoral behav- 
iour is based on (he first full-scale 
ceologieul analysis of Kali an elec- 
toral, returns, using first the prov- 
inces and I hen the communes as the 
basic units ol* analysis and employ- 
ing the sophisticated mathematical 

technique of causal linear model 
analysis. It .is supported by the 
results or a number of pre-elect oral 
surveys, but a proper scepticism was 
adopted towards the latter because 
of the insufficient " Inslitutionnl- 


- experiencing greater economic ami 
social change Ih.in ut any lime since 
unification V 

The Catianeo Institute's analysis 
goes some way towards elucidating 
ibis problem by spotlighting the pre- 
ponderance of fac I tus of direct in- 
f.’ucnce in determining Kalian 
electoral behaviour, such as political 
tradition and party or para-politienf 
orgiini/iuiun. uvei indirect influences 
like education (primary education 
was found to be the critical variable 
here) and rising standards of living. 
It points, in Kirn, to the family as the 
key institution in politicizing the 
electorate. This is • particularly true 
in the so-called “ red belt " (Emilia, 
Tuscany find Umbria l und "while 
provinces M (The Ve net ins and Tren- 
tinn), where the socialist and Catho- 
lic political traditions respectively 
arc deeply rooted and The correla- 
tion of llic vote .so high as to permit 
the inference that political orienta- 
tion has passed from father 10 son 
dirccoly for four generations. It is 
well! known that in these regions the 


elected delegates to the congresses of 
tile superior organization. The sup- 
reme party body was the national 
congress, which elected the national 
directorate and secretariat that con- 
trolled the party between congresses. 

This schema, which is formally 
very democratic, gives ample scope 
for manipulation of Hie rank and 
tile by the leadership. As Ciiurgio 
Galli and Alfonso Prandi note : 

At [Christian Democrat] assemblies, 
all hough delegates cannot discuss ade- 
quately the genend orientation of (lie 
part)’, they can influence the parly’s 
course of action by voting for parly 
leader* whose programmes they 
approve. Unfortunately, alternative 
courses of action arc noi always made 
clear to die assemblies, especially the 
sectional assemblies. This j<- particu- 
lar!) true when only two niter natives 
are offered ami party factiuns are 
more numerous. Ilui despite these 
limitations on the delegates’ freedom 
of choice, the D.C. assemblies have a 
much less ceremonial character than 
P.C.I- [Communist Party] assemblies. 
What is said at D.C. assemblies has 
some hearing on decisions. A national 


- , ’ , , . ihw - ™ usvrsium. iiiuionai 

CohtmumsLs and C limfian Demo- congress of the D.C. party presents the 
era Is are (heirs to subcultures which DU **id_c observer with die image not of 


were institutionalized in (he late 
nineteenth century. D0U1 Marxist 


J j ^ " 


, ...V Hl.nimMKIII UiailUIIIOnai- J VWUIUIJ. I 1 UU 1 IviniAIM 

izaliun ” of the practice of polling in an<l Catholic cultural traditions pro- 
Knly. The most obvious aspect of P 0S ®J a fully-fashioned political 
postwar Kalian elections has been workl -picture to their adherents in 
.liability of representation. In.no which voting 1 '“red " and "white ” is 
ejection have more than 100 -scats a practice likely to be changed only 
changed party ; and jn 1968 only in exceptional eircUmslanecs. 

‘ ■ .* In o titer regions, such as the in- 

dust rial north-west and the south, 
.. where such traditions arc (css deeply 

|(]P p mnAWU 1 ^ rooted, one might expect indirect 
■* *«v influences to be comparatively more 

fvlUHSf important. If this is die- case in the 

MUCiSli.f .i industrial inprUv-fwesU it' Is cqrlfrldly 

' . 1 ■ - • ,- K not -so In the south, - where the 

Past prisoner. of-war books “ cKoreteKst *'• system is still .strong, 

have tended to.be all blood- Here .the poHitioIan arts us midcHe- 

nnd-gin(ery.' Not that extra- • niari' between the state apparatus 

V-5 he rojs^n arid imspcak- . Mid hts cbnsfStiiente; siphoning off 

uWe burbp'flty iverqn'i purr of as tee a (share of public resources 

Toe m a japdhese camp during B or ms “cfHente” «s he can. The 

m bill, after 30 odd ;l morb successful a big boss Is. tho 

yenn. us 'possible to- be d!s- more frustrated his rivals and their 

passionate or ovori compassion- dllwte become, and this can load to 
,/ l,c ; . situations like the ones we have 

Recently, and before he - recently seen m Reggio Calabriii afid 
opened lip the secret diaries jks 1 AquiJa, 

kept tluring his jmprLsoiwrienl. . Even in the north, two factbrS' 


The Emperor’s 

Guest;;^ 

Past 1 prisoner-of-war books 
have tended to; Be all hlood- 
nnd-gintery.' -Not that extra- 
ojdinnty berbistp arid imsipcak- 
iible biirbafhy iverqnT part of 
J' ® , En a JhpariBse camp during 
the last war, bill, after 30 odd 
years it’s -possible to- be' dis- 
passionate or ovori coin passion- 
ate. • • 1 

Recently, and before he 
opened up (he secret diaries ha 
kem during his ( irnprisownem, 
lohn PlclbHefiCooko' vVinl 
bitok to lorik'ri! (be camps (oije 
cpnvcried. i tcv' u- smart new 
wToolj.and lo ws an old cum* 
nkilHlani (now a silk: worm 
breeder). Strangely low key 

uecuslons both. 

Tlw! visit «nd\ the detailed 
dinrits give, hisjttminiscencos f 

h AAlYvklnniSA . f 


a united parly, as dues the 'P.C.I. 
congress, but one that is divided, often 
ra the r markedly. It is often character- 
ized by a sequence of speakers who 
present divergent views in aggressive 
aud violent language. This picture Is 
strikingly different ■ from the P.C.I 
national congress, whore discussions of 
d inferences' tlihl may exist are charac- 
terized by subtle exchanges that ai first 
appear to be much hlitc: 

The conclusion is that : 

The PC*, is an authoriittrian and 
wntnUized party whose organ izmional 
stnicture contributes to reducing inter- 
nal tensions to a minimum; Lhc D.C. 
«n-<hc otlicr-hand Is a pluralistic party 
whose drgonlzalional stnicture permits . 
the. oxprosslon 1 of intomul tensions 
wuwigh organized factions: ihe-capa- 

t f0 ncl as » unit 

toward the outside World is much 
greater Uinn lhaj'of the D.C. 

There can be no doubt that, 
despke, load differences, control of 
all parties lies with party leadens, 
through the paid officials wlio cop- . 
trol local section meetings and die 
provincial congresses .\)lt(di elect the : 
delegates to party : dcirigresses. Fac- 
tiontHlism exists ,ip ; ja« putties ; jt is 
more severe in the Christian Demo- 


) the Republican period ; but its c/lcc- 
livcnew has naturally depended on 
i vvhal each individual parly has been 
able to provide. The Social Dcmo- 
crals, and to u lesser extent the Com- 
. munists. have been the most 
successful, since in certain areas ihcir 
• party-sponsored centres have often 
been the only meeting-places. 

This situation, which stands out 
clearly in the results of the OiUaneo 
I nsti lute’s research, has a number of 
implications not brought out very 
well by Messrs. Galli and Prandi. In 
the first place, the large number of 
ideological party and factional 
choices open to the electorate calls 
for a high degree of sophistication 
on its part. This il lacks. Hence, it is 
unable- to appreciate the conse- 
quences of the- .basic party choices, 
much Jess those offered by the 
subtlety of party fucUons. Most 
members of Lhe electorate tend to 
react cither by joining the slrongcsl 
party in their neigh hourJiood so as 
to get protection or by ignoring 
politics altogether. In the second 
place, educational attainment rather 
than social class is the most jmpor- 
lant single factor determining entry 
mtq political leadership; and social 
clnss, naturally, j s the kev to educa- 
tional attainment. Today nearly half 
of the Communist Party leaders at 
the national level haw a university 
degree and only 2 per cent are self- 
taught. AH the mass parties have 
tended, in fact/ to split themselves 
into two levcfe ; at the grass-roots, 
where a coppcrative and associative 
life is organized und orientated to- 
wards recreational activities rather 
than political discussion; at the fed- 
eral and nalianafl Ic veils, where polit- 
ical discussion Is the centre of activ- 
ity. The 'local sections comprise 
homogeneous social and cultural 
groups in which formally educated 
peoplo seem. out. of place. Thus, < 
those interested -in a political career 
must move op to the federal levels a 1 
university < education normally, per- i 
mils a person direct entry. Hence, j 
political careers arc almost the ex- t 


groups justify thejr . j 
greater power than 

stand the issues i nvo u 
demand a voice i„ S? 
»nd done. Hence 
or factions at the 
Parties. .^11 


ni.mvini r«> «l> and dormer^ that repre- 
soni ,i sc.-mij nr ill ihl ri'inoik'iliiiK ■•> 
the iingm.il sint.-iurc. 

Your rev c«tr notes ili.il a New 
Yorker who iim--. his inia^innlion and 


llil-'l " I I] In .CIlk'IKV It d)C lino t| l lived 
b\ ;. "Mi r i:\ii-vl i-i .nil miitl Iv nil cxaol 
lriuk'i'iiii! "i ih . 1 «ii ii* iEt.il lliitsi.in. Tin'll 

in :1 k’ l ; 'U it:i (raiitijlion. liitf 
(iillowni'J teiiU'iKL* ' ' \ miracle.' Alf- 
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ct ii ]i .i -a or), ut .i member ol llic S I 

[ll-MllK| 

I lie ccivcum* letiL’i i winch Hcicli cS.iiiih 
F rciiil %eni io ilic piiblitiicri ol lhc 
zTi iiu imin eniph.iiizei ilmi Reich's 
payer could nut appear it Reich did 


c In lhe lirs i place, Keats could have n - lVL ' recoiim/cii. I el me assure lmn 

< n.ihiicllPr^s seen an engraving of lhc " Sencnasi with Kjat a I ondoner needs only me to slum 

r|IDII 3,IV1 ’^ lhc l.iindi nc of Aeneas in Italy ", owned h, . m i’' M ' K of New York (hut Charles 

C lo rifle h\ the l-.i'rl of Radnor (see Mnred D.ekeos wuuld have recognized. No 

S2!«ITv 3 R ol 111: slier ?er. Cl, utdr Lorntiilr : The mwg-nal .in necessary. Indeed, as soon 

, ,sn noiiLTosilv Pmnilntt*. Vol. II (figure 211). In this « I finish fins letter, 1 am eoing ..If to 
pcnj a*? 6 . , lar ii n n siliirv Vsnea.s's men are shown in the dinner in the very heart ol Manhattan. 


elusive prerogative of tire middle 
and professional passes , 

, In the third place, implicit in the 
isolation of party leaders from their 
rank:, and , tile , is the pressure to 
complicate poKtibn! Issues instead of 
simplifying them.- In this way small 


1 Parties. Moreover, sjr^ 
can pretend to a dear 
i subtle work of idcoloS 
> -on presented by fa™ 
r lhe rank and file j n d S 
' a ct'VHy is usually 
i vulgar compromises o[ & 
tion of jobs in local J 
I government. Mesas c 
Prandi conclude m 
", oboicc beiween ^ 
ties in local elections ii A 
likely to reflect a rttK© 
differences in Hie images d 
project through their candjj 
to real differences betweq 
native policies.” In fact.il 
arguments arc often mi 
fictions to justify the p« 
quo, which must be judged 
geous to the (Slitcs of oil p 
they continue to promote t 
earnestness, 

Messrs. Galli and Prarii 
tiiat the pattern of politicil 
pa Lion in Italy is simQant 
other democratic industrial 
as regards electoral behari* 
cipation in parly and in -pin 
organizations and the d 
forming governments ; baj 
political system functions q 
because the two lending pa 
succeeded in promoting, t 
their organizational slfurtt 
cipation within the frames-. 
particular subculture, Hta 
have been unable to si 
syrstem work so that s«itf 
reap the benefit of their efia 
functions in a defective a 
cionl manner, but it does fy 
However, choy fail to 3#r«i 
tvhat Lhey consider to; be 
peculiar to,-, the Uaitw ’ 
system turn out on dpA\) 
to be iiMjoh -more ■#' 
Indeed, one might sugge 
parlittiuenlary poHtics of- 
try, industrialized or ndl; 
class reliiMons are Trap 
seem to have a deformed 
system if Che Liborad oiodij 
taken as tiio norm. 


a good Ltiidv hunk c.iu still liiul p.iris s.iri»\ Mini, -jruiii 114. ,i«. lu- "pencil the not cunscnl m luivinn these cumini'itts 
"f l.nndiiii th.tl Charles Dickens would ilmir" In Uci.ii.iii "a miracle" he- published bo I ore or after liii paper, 
have recognized. I cl 111c a«nrc him conics ‘* .1 real miracle" ie/»i ii'it/m's Vour reviewer pleads giuK) l*> having 
that a I ondoner needs only me to show Wumlfif. and I heliesc that in Russian culled these conimcnls "an editorial 
him parts of New York that Charles it must lists e hren rhmh'w ta kind of nole " He apoIngi/Cs in Dr. l.ipton 
Dickens wnithl have recognized. No ; ( |ioni.iiie plnr.i! iisatiek In iine csise. Ions and to the readers 01 the T/..V fur this 


1 editor fl starting salary 


imagmat mi neecssary. Indeed, as soon before psitfv 4. lhc reader must have 
as I finish this letter. I am going ulf to wt.wwil what was lhe silc of lhe two 
dinner in llic very heart ol Manhattan, inmi's ennvcrsaimn m the dark. Mr. 


mistake. Bui jl v\a.s iuu muliv.iicd by 
ill will. Your reviewer's point vvas not 
to slight Freud, wlmm he admires an 


,j«3it «!«*"■ « JJsS, — ihAi forearound hauling a longboat ashore, at a rosv old private house 011 Gramerey Field’s reiereiu-e to "several chapters he admires few other men. but siniply 

pr annum, flecep § . while in the central distance a ship with Park, built in the ISMk. From its later" indeed incnmnrebensihli*. But to give an example 01 lhe fern city that 

much lower in lh«»se #|| .« 'J" fu ™ c j ' ile^ ai.chorcj by a Panelled dining room. I will look into ,| lis „ n u . only error in Mr. Field’s governed the arguments between 
- remains 1° ^ "green-head cliff", Il seems likely that the Park. I.i,d out. 111 1831 and only siudv .»t Nabokov; nor is it ihc runs! Freudians and ^Marxists in llic I WOi. 


loiter (March green-head cliff . It seems Likely itmi ure rank. ia.ii om m .mo »■■■? smuv m 

°J®ke Sme tncre- Utis picture was in Keaus’s mind, ns an leafier and more benignant now than serious one. 


i' 1 ,. i.imp mere- u»-s inciure vu in ivciiia a iimiu, .is im ! 

^ 0D ld provo j. dull engraving familiar lo him ; but that, it was wlwn Dwkens beheld it in IR42. 

i«ftr to his assertion addition lie recalled and re con- 1 will salute it. and him, and Mr. Sliver „„„ . , , , . . 

inflation Pub sltcrs m w jj ^ '«"• Reynold^ be- with one of those gin cocktails that ^pliers : .he German translation nf ‘'npreccdented length of can- 

kiiiit relate to other indi a toucther Lhcv had rcccnllv viewed Dickens quit.- rightly admired New Mailu'itkn was nude by J M. Schubert veiling pubhcalioi ol Reichs Chtirat- 

SO? ® amuhe^ ?? ttdc^ York for and pressed without difficulty 3 0 lareho It AS. d«o7ibed m r '* r -n Ins (Freud’s) f.mcl. on 

» Si 1VZ7.I. in moo iin his ne* IricnJ Washington Irving. , hc aulhoil/cd ” on*. The . «" ! or, :‘ .. iT c ^ r ... " f . 


.erioiis one. How deeply l : rcud appears to have 

For lhe information ol Nabokov been hurl bv Reich s thesis becomes 
fans m Fmtlaild und of his bihlio- evid *: nt f,oin lh S « ent 


t V tavioa reference lo in-, another (.nude igniting —uns tunc 

deliberately Delphic an actual pain ting, one of die two most on 
ftmais . ’ ^ famous Clamles in England. I suggest 

Iha. Kmu. probably tfrough an ioflu- 
z ?. K not hitherto -recetv- entlai friend Such as HRydon, saw the Mr 
wilh lho«: paid - Landscape vvllh tilt Unding nf 
® ^ Aeneas in Lnlium before it was shown 

S .tadtthalMr.Owcn mcaiw at Lhc British Institution Exhibition 
UjS from what virgin and which opened officially in late May. 
IpMurce of inspiration he 18 IS (RiHhlisbcrgcr, Volume 11. figure 
Ebdlef. As far as I ain awn re 301). 

r" ever been two surveys Krsus's poem was written at Telgn- 
Cinxklni conditions in pub- mouth, and he would have to have 
Irw conducted some ten years seen the pn.Intfng before leaving I.on- .. 
uUelv of Young Publishers, don on Mureh 4. It would have been * 


nut Iona I 
House ii 


BRLNDAN GIL I.. author's name was given on the cover ™ ^ ' 111 H? 

The Af fir Yorker. 25 West 43rd a s “ \V. N. Sirin and on die title- 1 ' n B Vjj n ". a 'i m ' h '^ ■* “ ,v . eS a, ®A 

Street. New York, N.Y. 10036. U.S.A. pi gc us " Wladimir Naboloff-Sirin.” 

Oil the vcllow cover of the paperback 


Dyce’s 

“ Recollections” 

Sir,— Alexander Dycc's repuUition jls 


rail t - • , . u~„- .iir, — niexunuG. lijws ic^umuuh m 

l»o«ljig conditions in pub- mouth, and he would have to have a sJhohs-r scorns unlikely to be enhanced 
k, conducted some ten years seen the paliitlng before leaving Lon , . SU |j.p] cs bis gossip offered by 

Society of Young Publishers, don on Muroh 4. It would have been Schornbaum (Janunre 22). 

4 jht circumstances of the natural for him to compare the picture could he accept ‘‘as an im- 

rf the speietv: among in .with its pendant. « none ojer » L, -- SSLh Campbell’s 


l of T e X\ 5SS.TS5TW «oTe editorial office 

i ra 

T h k c 1 German e<J j tor | al t |irecior. advised me that, 
* r-i nu (onjinir Eollowiiig a decision of the advisory 

R . rV .-.I ,# 11 o* KUV '‘ board and the publishers, the contract 

Berkeley. 1 ithtornm. U.S.A. for my book chancier Analyst*, 

scheduled for curly publication, had 
PTmiirl nn/1 Painli becn cancelled. The decision was 

1 ILUU allU IXCIl.ll buicd on current political conditions 

.. . which make it seem inappropriate lo 


mark. 

GUI 11 STRUVE. 
Berkeley, t'nhforniu. U.S.A. 

Freud and Reich 

Sir,— Your reviewer of books on 


as ” preposterous I can find no such 


« am significantly worse tnun the ramtty oy wnom tncy nau nee.. . ', llDn .. w i hat Camobcll publishing House, but lie was wrong 

tUere recently the publishing commissioned, lwd entered England in ^ Uc. sup^>se inai ^amp a? 1 1’ preposterous ’. I can find no such fn thinking that he might stave off tout 

i AS.T.M.S. undertook u |7‘W. and siib.«qiicntly enjoyed the wj ' swled on ^L „ nl^u' Ar arltv:,e FrClld - and I suspect that the dale, or even buy toleration, by muzz- 

k it Miry into pay and condi- highest repttUUlnn. Tliough not shown When 1 «w was conliwd on uereniDer reviewer has erroneously considered that Jjng the left wing of his movement. 

Knit! will be available together in Keats’s lifetime, they were 10. 1815. Lady Byron knew that hci lhc reply wrI ,i en b y Siegfried Bemfeld 


L. molts will be available together in Keats's lifetime, they were iu. i«ia. i/uy dviu i »h 6 w ui» mc reply writien by SiegLned Hemreld 
jj shall be very surprised if constantly comput ed and praised above mother hud been jn London lor more WM written by Freud, 
lay support to Mr. Owen's other Qn tides ; and the rich red and than three weeks. Her mother herself The reviewer's statement thnt Freud's 
gold which predominate in the “ Land- staled. I came to London on Novein- equally propostemus claim was that 
T. M. RIVERS. ina** made it usual to describe that her ; 16th to ulicnd I my Daughter in ner Reich called lhc death instinct a " pro- 
twj load, London, NAV.L work as the most Titlan-Hke of Lv |f ia-jn (Lord llvionx "'/ f - duel of the capitalistic system ” is evi- 


SfW h «. “Und. staled. " I came to London on Novein- equally proposrcmtis claim was Ihnl Marston and 
inft*' made it usual to describe that her ; 16th to allcnd I my ya tighter in ner Reich called lhc death instinct a " pro- T • 

work as the most HUan-Hke of MlthU’to- tUyd Byrons Wife. p. 33 J. j l)C i 0 f the capitalistic system " is evi- JOrfOCKS 

Claude's mustenplcces. (See the account ^irntgii Jwn d fvs before her duuritters j ent | y t„ken from a Idler that ...... 

of \V Buchanan, Memoirs of Mnnm. cqnflncmenL, Lady Milbanke fell ill p reiu ] wr jtc to Kcrenczi. Ernest Jones . bir,— The word mulligrubs is lo bo 

1824, 11, pp. 3 1 -34. which concludes: with Fever. Erysipelas and Asthma quotes a few phrases from tills letter, bill tound in J. T. Broekctl’a Glossary of 

** IF the one possesses the splendour of combined . their former main. Airs. | have not seen il published in its entirety. North Country Ivortnr (Third Edition, 

n Titian, lhc other enioys the purity nnd Clermont, was daily currying messages However, I do noi think that one can „ an j Fnlni’fiod, Newcastle, 


) 824, 11, pp. 31 - 34 . which concludes: with Fever. Erysipelas and Asthma quotes a few phrases from Ut Is letter, bill 

' tVcalS “ if the one possesses the splendour of combined . their former maid. Airs. | have not seen il published in its entirety. 

. . . a Titian. Lite other enioys the purify nnd Clermont, was daily currying messages However. I do noi think that one can 

bjout irliole on Keats ( April c h. wl Ry 0 f a Raphael.") This would between mother und daughter. safely give the same weight lo statements 

urtrtrwus iD-conceivcd P 01 * 1 ^ CX pj„j 0 Keuts's apparently misleading The story nf how Keats confused made in personal correspondence thnt 


Sir,— The word mulligrubs is lo bo 


1 to those which arc published. 

SAMUEL D. UPTON. ' 
a si Washington Street. Chicago. 
r>Qb02, U.S.A 


worth Place, [only ^ l McLailtfW | n College, 4700 Kcelc 
"uSt Sr" S,rcM - Downsvkw. Ontorlo. Ch.dl, . 
A nclnded, this sonnet _ 7 - . 


Ijft'mni evidence, been writ- 
Sft:oi Wight in July. 1SI‘> 
►W of my Ufe, 1070 edition). 


Lost New York ’ 


5 DOROTHY HEWLETT, 

»r 8flC,d ^ r ' VC admirable Lost New York [March !‘J). l0 j^ lV(! b ccn sniii before, but did Hay- 
. 1 ' 1 ' your reviewer has fallen Into lhc com- d,w retillv have Mrs. Siddons to dine 

T* |wir excellent front-page mon error of supposing that becuiise vvllh hbn without recording the occa- 
* Sals (April 2), please allow- New York, is notorious for Incessantly s j on j n his Journal ? As to Coleridges 
^ittaloole on an aspect of building itself up and tearing Hstdr •• rnta | ixissloj] Cor opium", surely 
fi'pacrWigm’’. 1 should like down, there Is filHc of »M New York everybody now knows that he, like De 
n (hit three mrintings by j e ft t 0 be seen. This Is aimrty nor the Ouincey. re-sorted to opium rs a pain- 
■*Y ppovido the answer to the atse (and isn’t the point of Mr. Silvers |cl]]cr. • „ .. /nJ 

3 tdmerto puzzling description book); the curious and unexp^ted MALCOf^M ELwDs. 

n vate-letter to * J. H. Rcy- ihing about New York is not that there Scdgcbanks. PuLsborough Sands, 
4*: - , . is su little that Is old bill that there is Braunlon. Devon, 

goes on ; the pontiff so much. If we have the highest bulld- 
' knife ings of any city, the average heigh of 

ike sun, the < milk-white our burldings is less rhan the height or NfinnkOV N 

iU _.. ; ■ heifer lows, buildings in London and Pans, and tins H4UUJXU J 3 

in shrilly, the Hbution is because *0 much of the city is of early 4 jV/lochonlfa * • 

a;. flows: and middle ninctcenth-century con- iYIaollCUIkd 

?“il thews above the green- sinwtion. . variety of reasons (of 


etc hardly have had much opportunity of V Our reviewer writes; --Accort ling to 
observing Mrs. Jordan’s 11 unfitness *’ Reich Speaks uf f 'reurf fJ^rrnr, Straus 
for juvenile parts, as lie was only six- A GirouX, New York,' 1967. p. 155), 
. teen when she retired from rite stage ; Freud found II necessary to nod the fol- 

7 in the year of her rolirennent* Bvron lowing comment to Reich’s paper "The 

thought Iter “superlative" as Miss , Masochistic Character ** (I/itertiatlaitale 
Hoyden in Sheridan's Trip tn bear- Zetischrift. vol. IS, 1932, pp. 303-35 L):. 

borough. What Dycc says of Kean, • Special oircil instances have caused 

tier 1 . 1 ,^ c:.l.l.,n. rnil Wnrjlcii-.^rlli (Mini , 1 . ....l.ll.l.... i iLA 


ht lo statement* [ MG) ' defined as “ bad temper. Ill 
spohdencc thnt humour, fancied ailment— any ni- 
tre published. dcscribable complaint There is there-' 
D. UPTON. ' ^ orc 1,0 tens 011 ^ or supposing' that 
Street Chicaco Surtees found il in Mm. M on, as Mr! 

Powell miggcsls (April 2). Indeed, 

Nu she, Rowley, d’lJrfcv, and Swift all 
--According to use jt. . . .. u . 1 ■ •r±> 

fJ^rrnr, Straus . • n ' • ' YOHh/ At>LA^D. 

; 1967. p. 155), 146 Holland - Road. London. W.M; 


Sir. In his • otherwise admirable 6( , ro „„/ ( What Dyec says of Kean, 
notice of Nathan Silvers altogether siddons, and Wordsworth seems 


Poland’s plight 


1 , iS^vX; 0 • ^. n ! hav «i tolervoncri to preveni indirect tonmltstn exists ip ; panics ; Jt is 

cpnvcricd?ta- S 5SS W^ences itoso Mqiiirios the flexi- . more severe in the 6trlsiian Demo- 

«c*roofj.aiid to wc do old il 0116 u t4lc J*?2 i6s in lhc 

toutKlant (now a .Ml k * worm ffevelpimtont of tiieSe influences It;^ piv^' °? mmi,nisl 

breeder). Strutigoly jow °ke? been *Urly * slow until recpntfy. “ 

Ttw! visi [ and-- the dotniled' ifW^e of; the Grid War . •Tabtloii.'reprasentcd ion ' ihe nhtffl 

ftinnts give, his j-ttminJscbnces f Jn 1948— polarized ; ti»e ; - olectorato ■ organs. Party policy therefore U 

A^iHMionoT^^.iiM> 6 5 S 6 ’ Parted md decided at the top. v . 

leflcbttvciicss whjcfc i^uhiwujif y^Ghftpd.Stalbs apd jHipporJens of the Tn smie of cnhtmrkir , 

■1^ .is. a . KuSSlfe qS; Soviet Mori. It Is often 'hdld that tfiiw K f W 

abo'ijt ; ; it I nil;, an : almost Ifc 6 = in- ^ onaK, ff"' 

grol^squb' Oxiciril und Cam- ' ; industrial , north, qs i.t*psjjbhsiWe Western^ Eurooean 
W P«ri y; ZemTuji 8 ™.' ! W; Ihi 

cMcdthc cunin- interpreter ' iMhht...; Yet-wS (tre shown Thrive bhaJ L 




: J’ 


toguiQrlty; ; ILcujfldh’t .Wiphep ‘ ' Party- 'structure' ' Second lv ^ wn « fwHHed and 

r . : '0 A. ‘ to bersjnight: hT^' 

■.* •. v . ••• -youth’ : jriovemerit$ waixliwS ri? bftok*. . 

■: ■ ^ j: • Sations, rn ' a ^ 0- . J? ro ™oted a " menihendith' « 




NORMAN G. J. POUNDS : 

Poland , 

416pp. Bonn, ' £3. , 

In the preface to this history of 
l ol(t nd, the authors assert “ that tho 

2 S e 5 C i° ^i ^ strong and indepen- 
rierrt Poland besL serves the imerests 
of Europe ns a. whole’ 1 .. This is a 

SlSft 1 _ 6CQ ! imcnt ^ N a- strong 
Poland has. been a rarity, jn history. 

i? 3 *®'" t ^ eir second 
chapter ■ as follows i The PoKsh- 
Mthuimian slate; Achieved' its greatest 

n f°iS? cnt in ti,c 111 ter yen rs 

bl,t al «ndy 

of iis own 

decay. • Poland lost its mdepch- 
denco at the end of the eighteenth 
century, tl wqs revived briefly under 
Napoleon, imd then lost for a hun- 
' mjs |g?q S ‘ The l^'pKsh republic of 

hut 8 iln ri i W!lS » ccrl,lln| y i ndependen t» . 
but hardly strong, pn r the nasi 

tweniy years an. indepejideni Poland 

S?bi.. e *" ,ed - : bu f - 7 s * «».>SSI 

wJ 0B 5f •• "Ww i n spite bf 

and ' auiliorilSanism 

' ^PP ear& mow . arid 
S n ^ ‘ '■*?» ' statesman. ,bf 
mpdom Polandr always held ;,thni a 
, Mdbjiiendeni Poland 

#5? AcmiWr. aod ;, Kife& : 

were- excluded '«« r.r^i. 


-i:.* -V ; M 


"memberehi]) card ’! 
mttidhg tt obiigatoft’: 
it to .a wi^e range 6f : 
inf^tiy: rtfna.ips,, lift'd - 
ntci| ; by ai^ parties. In / 



Slidh j- .Situation r arose at ihe end of- 
i Iw First WqjW War ; and, PJIsudskl 
flnd sought lb. 
ii an federa- 
but 

i>p^sJhg ;; a|j IjJa, ouWrd trai^rigs 


of grcalness. Il seem«, diefff' 
bite pious • wish expressed J!| 
authors is as unreatistk (Kj 
views of Polish national en» 
between 1918 and 1939. , 

The second assertion io? 
face .is not open to. obK 
authors “ assert that Polaw 
a noble and .distlnguidiw 
possesses a deep and 
heritage, and has ■greaW-* 
the cLrfture of ail of Europe * 
history of Poland writ[C“J 
■ Englishman und o Czech is 
and deserves a wide 
Having 4>eeo Published Ml 
the fall of Gomulka 
popu lar among gederai :re«g| 
Clear-ly one coufd n.WjB] 
relative Importance of .1^,3 
treated and the spate 
There arc bound 
mente over a book, 

1,000 years qf history : jbWv| 
For instance the activms*? 

In Western Europe and jfl ' 
States during me 

art Inadequate^ tj;fiftted- tj®| 

tance of ,rhe Oiiirob.^, ^ 
Underestimated. .iWj 
eraHy accurate. tboU8n Jtr ^ 
to agree .with the adihors^ 
inierpreiaikm of the }> a PfA 
The plan may haye'-b^A 
initiative bik 

OuthriFs state, "ri-ri' e.wtWTC 
post-1956 ]P61ishVa#njW.? 
nal- affairs,"; Since 
Second Work! ■ War there -bm 
been such indepenaej^i^j 
that the Russians 
ately nf a kelhepia 
tins does not; prove '.WwS 
ehce, * 


Mng comment to Retch's paper ” me tx«'i - • ' "j ■ ’ 

nso^histic Character** (Internationale ' I JIPKOn^k 9 Till 

Itsclirift. vo]. IS, 1932, pp. 303-351):. aUI| , . ■. 

Special circii instances nnve caused ( qrlylp - 

the publisher to direct the reader’s - 

attention to a point thnt is usually SiTi p, lllip Collins states (March IS) • 
taken for granted, Wi/thln tho frame- ihm w there Is remarkably, little hard 
work of psycho unaiysFs this journal evidence about when [Dickcnsl road 
gives every author who submits a which of Carly loY writings ”1 II is inter-' 


work of psychounalysFs this journul 
gives every author who sitbmltB a 


Scdgcbanks. Puls borough 


S r for publication full freedom of asking to note howfiVor that ai his death 
ion, and in turn does not assume _ there were no less Lhnn two editions of- 
tiny responsibility for those opinions. [h e Miscellanies in his library, and Mrs. 
In. the rase of Dr. Reich, however, House, coed I tress of the Pilgrim edition 

the reader should be informed that of the letters, informs juc that,, in the 
die author is a member of the Bolshe- as yet unpublished 1844 list of his books, 
visi party. Now it is known that the first 1x40 edition of tills four- 
Bolshevism sets similar limits to volume work was already present. He 


■ • knife ings d any city, me average u* 

*•* the sun, the 'milk-white our burldings is less rhan the height of NfinokOV N 

^ . • ■- heifer lows, buildings in London and Pans, and tins L14UUBUT 8 

to shrjlly, the Hbution is because *o much of the city is of early t MocllPnlfa * - 

, ■ flows: and middle ninctcenth-century con- lYlasUCUiVd 

ilsiS 

rid *■* “ H 15 lhe destruction of his birthriaro, whirt ‘‘gff ^ Oanto antj AJftprov 

IhMtV^n^fc^ 6 '■ ne L' 0B 10 hero since James.fl e thesky^ one ^f 1 Nabokov’s Russian novels, 


Bolshevism sers similar limits to volume work was already present. JJo. 
Kicntiflc research as does a chinch seems- therefore to havo had a peculiar 
organization. Parly . obedience interest in these essays, the. reading of 
demands that evciy thing contradict- which’ in tolo could be dated probably' 
lug the . premises . of its 1840-1844 though he probably had read 
own dogma he refected. It is up. to some of them Wcsinprisler Review, &c,7 
the reader of this article |o doer the before that. . 

author of such susploioDS; the pub- MAROARET CLARKE. . 

jisber would have made the same 5 Stedham Chambers. Coptic Street 


own dogma be refected. It is up. to some of them (IPc 
the reader of this article to doer the before that, 
author of such suspicions; the pub? MAR 

jisber would have made the same 5 Stedhnni Oh; 
comment if he h«d been presented London, W.C.1. 


".Enehanted 1 Castle 
that Claude was or 


inn ted skyscrapers, and m 


Even in 


^'TiS^ P t ? hiVe miv mieii w»ih brMinsione and R^Jian* ppp^- When' I tricd to replace 

a CteuiJe - ** Far as 1* S ihmj It it was tod late: J, 'could not Lad 

as well as in the city as a whole there are Ih „• ^ er copy.- 1 do seem - lo TemAm- 

for santfc of such houses. weniidh ter, however, quite dearij) that there 

wSlff «« tbk F write (bis tetter ftom Uw : jwentwm ner. mQ|)|[on of -* lh e Jift " in . the 

sjfetlU'j detoi«i^ ,8 ^ ,l ^L* V0 * nc ‘' Buorofa building on West .j^ Russian 1 original, just as there is. jn 

^4te l ^ 0n r*he. inlet;, tfrtei th ar, at ^ly-odd * probably tte ^^ H ^ grsloill And il.ls-cerfn.pJ-y 
Ti 1- D ^ r,n ^ r 5 Who newest- building jn the bto^k- P™ 1 " ° * here in the German uwMm wltfcn 
J-wb- or iinoliw •^mj'^gdows. l l^k^own ‘ nc u re mcil i Ion and of which. I pos^a 
slgnlReam on- the Century Club, til e Gunman y N a bokpv sent to me Jn Londori 
^(1 tiromatic Ctoh.tjie old BerkricySdwolbuildiPg- "^e appeared -a .01 

“t Pal- the Hotel ‘RoykHrin;. never ..inaterialized then) of .bridging 

quin.the Bar ^wciatiDDbuildraB. and ,. m Engl uh iroiwlatioa;. • . ... 

^#335 bmS* at Icum a dozen other bmldjhgx that ou ^ Gcrma „ version, published bv 

Aritediate fame* saw and that date back JO t (be , . . Berlin in 1928 in tb?lr . _ 801- 


Organised by tho Daily Mirror -. 

Entriea now ^invIted, Age limit: 1 6 years- ; || 

Closing date: May 197^, i ., •* gj 

For full details of entiy an<j awards sehfl: || 

stamped addressed^ ^envelope to; ][3j 

Children's Literary Confipetition . ' H 

Leaflet 6 : | ' v > • V*’.. • . •. ' .’,Ej 


in the nc.aiMMjnrnooo, , -- R , 

iriodefleit «m lhe ground floor, one ^ 
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ART 


Late Flemish 


(iRKiOrn M \|< I IN : 

'The l fcniitli I 

l irt.i I MM - circa I 'Mu 

JtMp/i I lie Naiiini.il Ci;,[lci > 1 1.35 


Late Japanese man who set the bomb off 


The '.nialf ml. -ififMi’cnt ly a siudy 
for "Die Honor « of War", how- 
ever. in (lie Filli Palace has been 
demoted. a Mil Mr. Marlin's urgu- 
nii?ul% and an in spec lion of die origi- 
nal are vers per s incite. It is nol easy 
to see ijniie why a shallow of doubt 
remained for .so long over l he oil 
sketch for Rubens’* gre.it allarpiece 
“Le Coup de lance", which was 
reinstated in the IWH Summary 
Catalogue. For a long lime it had 
been regarded as merely a school 
piece. The National Gallery group 


I he ..ei if i>i del. liled sehrdailj eaki- 
F-igues ni the p.n in lings J n the 
National Gallery, pint] need since Ifio 
end ot the Second World War, has set 
(i new --(anduid jn such Jtandbooks 
of refereneo which oilier similar in- 
e*titlitiu»N thriuighinil the world have 

acknowledged as u model and have ... - „ 

sought iu emulate when producing P :i,, «ting* by Rubens is nol large 
their own catalogues. Because the 10 nur, *bcr. but of course includes 
Gallery piewrves key paintings by so r ,c masterpieces, such as the 
the leading Old Masters in ftlir 
every phase ol the development 
the principal lim opean schools 
series of catalogues, product 
patient ■research, (lias been of k. M . 

*ignifieimee in furthering our know- ,, 'V ,re ,l - ,l ! u,li " J,ll *-‘ iesi landscape 
ledge. j***d portraiture. such excellence in 

This yoluiwe. which ilk-hides (he prising. 


choir, file niosi powciful group of 
such painting* relatively dose at 
hand, however, is in the Museum at 
Antwerp. 

Alihmigh Van Dyck's noble eques- 
irian i portrait nf (diaries I thoroughly 
dominates the Rubens and Van Dyck 
Room at the Gallery, he is much less 
fully represented there than Rubens, 
and the new catalogue further em- 
phasizes ihi* relative weakness by the 
downgrading of a number of pictures. 
The “Portrait of a Man ” (2127) and 
I' Portrait of a Woman " (2144), for 


J. HILLIER (Compiler l: 

The llnriirl Collection of Japanese 
Paintings mid Drawings 
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School. 
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and Hiroshige. 

3ft3pp. Lund Humphries. (21 the .set. 
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Bamberg in lull uniform, bui Dr. 
M tiller -.hows ihai this is not proven. 
Stan f fen berg's all il tide towards 

Hiller at ibis nme was that of 'lie 
young Germans who called ihcm- 
selves conservative revolutionaries: 


ready enough In laugh a I lews hut 
was profoundly shocked by the 
KriMtilhuirhi pogrom. !.e.\*» than a 
year later Slaof-fcnhcra n.i* with the 
German iroops invading Poland. 
Although he e.s pressed die usual 


eeriiimly knew ipi tie early ol Hiller's 
order to shoot .Jl ihc Red Army 
t 'ommiss.irs : in other word's, that 
the P'illner intended a war of exlei- 
minaiiun againsi the Soviet Union. 
As Dr. M idler writes, the German 


l,r/.niwrc is a remark nine they were surprised that Hindenburg German coniein.pl for ihc Poles, he Armv. priding itself on being nittr- 

IjHCllVii* & I IEIIai* IviC I.: I.... A. I.. L : .. i; 1 . ' f 1 I!.. I . . . I-....I iHi.. 


It now seems curious that collect or* 
of Japanese an before and alter the 

r irs | World War concentrated on 

instance, are now only cautiously aLs . teust considerable aspects, hi - — t 

ascribed to Van Dyck on the of t,1c cxii mple of Fenollosa. tho _, Jate Ralph 

prudent grounds that their con- ™ def s on anti other*, the vast collcc- IT odel of such coHeot 

tlAne ukjvi. _ I • Udr ...L - "*** 


not .insistent 
their greatest 
mate for 
good over 


nl Christian MUllcr has appointed him bin they thought tlial caused an officer friend of his 10 

rolling so far written Hiller would he thoir instrument. forfeit hi* rank because lie allowed 

Subject and has been able j n ,| 11s %: i niL . year Sianlfcnherg two feeble-minded Polish women 10 

. miterial, including some arrived in Switzerland, in lime to he be shoi as spies before they had 


lit h. did little 10 wilhskind ihi 
criminal order, alt hough he agrees 
that for praolical reasons it was 
seldom carried out except by S.S. 

1941-42 



nm sui'- caljed ‘‘ Port-rail of ,in Arlisl ” fisi sculBlmc. Thisis 

by which, it is suggested here, is possibly partly to scarcity mul partly to the 


AiiflMfifft, the disclosures of X-ray presented it to (lie English mon rch 
photographs and the condition of who knighted him h 

those paintings thnt have been 

clftinetl. A niust useful appendix ^ acquisition of an early 


- 4T. 11 *■* “UIIB.IIMV — — ‘mis mil 1 jjipan- . — . — "«■ mo 

works. Then there is the puzzling themselves regard a* significant: vo 'ume$ of a 

Portraits of Three Men formerly namely painting, calligraphy and third will include th 

of course, due and Nanga 

they will be a 

Ralph Haiti 

ad's taiitii 

'broadening fan 

ipanese screens, panici.lanly rf C «nW ke i?T n:i 
An ,, n , „ those painted on a gold leaf h-idc- m -Hokusai has been 1 

ijs essssst ssya 

boixten 
liho.se 


National (iallcry's eoflcclion of two Charles I i hno™ " 1 

al,tl from -I ri .fMls.,r "on'iheccilln^ “ “jny »f'cr .1 pormui by Van D^l. ililljeully nol 0 '„| v of 7^1!, ting memorial lo Uai 

Mr"" — — —■ 


w r ^! , ' n z’ y ,uo1 r"- 



mth reproductions of lihe paintings wo * R 'by Rubens, until then lucking in p diese latujy felt these shores for nm \ Ui Vernik * ^ l111 ^*. ,ls ' n s * ,ofiU ' Harari outgrew this but 

hh u Jl1 ;! k< '- Up of GfcHcry, the impressive and in- onc of . ^ mosl suscLfbl °H ™ “lo’ .P^ llcul:uly . hive remained HokiiuL 

«u> supports, and another Justing tho struiTivc Judgment of Puri* which 
type or ground used, illuminate his unexpeoledlj came to light in 1966 
method 0 / woiking, and the evolu- flnd the vcr i recent one. the “ Portmit 
lion of ih is compositions. °f Ludovicu* Nonniu* ", a much- 

Incvitnbly, .since Rubens is such a necded nu, [e 'Portrait, arc causes for 

learned and profilic artist, the entries W,,al Wol,ld 

dlSCU-SsiOB his D:<inlinu« -.r* lnn D Ls . _ ? S .V J‘l. • 


rounded picture of 


fiSS. 1 ? 1 "re.long and him in ih. Gi.llcVv wiilld" be' o^ ,f 

his ill — - 
were 
we p 

iritdilionnl vio W . *MnV-. behind fcE5KT3S r to Z 


s? M? C rr fit * hy d,8c f tl “ n b,,t cvcn vvere to be had ! To so 

so Mr. Mnrhns conclusions about we must visit Kino * 

R»bens* s work are often end ndmimthe ^ 

U) accord -With tne traditional viaw. Mani " 


r , *!. * « iimmiig XI.CIIC, dv me . , .. c .. 

outstanding still life und animal pain- P J, Jhire usuaWy remains In place for 
ter. Frans Snijders, a friend of and ? 6imc * w,lil consequent detcr- 
on occasions a col la bora tor with '^rat ion of the unfriimed mount and 
Rubens. It rfioold not, however, be thc bnglazed paper or silk. The 
v uuar-pieccs if one mhir« f l iCl1 U 1° r « lle < l V W» in the re * ulc has '^en that cor public mid 
1 To sce anexH m nle tihough the Gallery has P«™»to collections arc seriously 

ing's Collcec Cinnel ^1®” been kept lament- s ^ 10rt of Japanese painting. 


Built for ostentation 


comparaife| 
lor the overdue lessses 
oeuvre. Especially $lri^] 
wooduiitler panels, ihc^i 
more probable that thtji 
a six-foltl screen (ban i 
two-fold 7 Many cf the 
tant drawings are n 
particular some of tht 
few arc clearly of less 
inevii able in such a latjei 
Occasionally Mr. . 
ihe side of opUmismlk' 
M’ons ; did Hokkei 


He came from a noble 
while his mother 
from Gneisenau. 
"had two older brothers 
; one of these. Ber- 
tha greatest friend to the 
bis death. The Stuuffenberg 
favourites of Stefan 
. .culnrfy Clans, who 
.ihcd himself in Georges 
j his cull of the <flilc. 
jane's astonishment. Claus, 
expected lo become an 
.jnnounccd in his last year 
}ihjl he wished to go into 
jhr. which he did in 192ft 
r give* evidence to suggest 
flenbere became a soldiei 
lo fulfil George's ideals, 
lit* years' training lie »va* 
JioliculenaiW at the begin- 
at iwenty-three. Dr. 
its he took over the com- 
fihe mine-throwing squadron 
ih Cavalry Regiment in 
Except for his unusual 
j appeared to be a typical 
Atman olheer of his day. 

shame over Versailles. 
[Weimar, longing for a 
I renewal und the restoration 
ription with unlimited 

i 

aid early in 1932 to have 
i Nan demonstration in 
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Baroque 1685-1 71^- 
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t WH i^ni and . Mary ", “ Wren- 

ulvlri, °a •" 9 dtcn Anne -terms 
which today cortnmlv do not tfem 

Jit .Blenheim. Castle Howard, 


S? 11 ^ te 5 ms wit * tihe other have so rarely been brtmoht to 
major wHcr,« of .ho »orid. Europe II, at .ho cotoor S mvm 

wstled Japan must -be excused Ms 
ignorance of their qualities and his 

concentration on the lesser arts, for .. 

prints and the minor arts are easy to ineptly as in ilic fan. - 
• ’ • > rrouw, and .readily appeal to West- Hiroshige really paint, « 

ern tables. Tlio coHeoting of prints in the 'laiulseape, No. lSl' 

Qu&n Anna Hoik* *• ■ 4 ck 10 von ^bold in sni ’ s “ Lagle in a Snow 4 

near .. 1 S p^ r0 'Yf* R J] d n«ds no justlffea- questionably one of the 

Cotewolda tlOn ; while lhe minor urls of carv- of lhe artist **? ProvenuflB..,, 

Kind of mg and ihelniwork irnnsccnd thoir trcaied In a soraess* Rj h , R 

. trivialiLy by tlwir exquisile dcSll manner: one of the .Wl: Bjrry - 


been engaged since 1931. For ilieir 
honeymoon he look his bride to 
Italy. Currency was already -hurl 
for German*, ami he had lo choose 
whether they would do a paekage- 
lour ol the churches or visit the 
exhibition in Rome celebrating ten 
years of power for Mussolini. Stauf- 
fenberg chose die Fascist exhibition, 
but managed to see most of the 
churche* in Rome as well : his 
widow lia* told Di. M filler about this 
journey. The Slauffenhergs had 
three sons and a daughter ; the 
education of the children, as far as 
Lheir parents were concerned, was 
traditional, and, like their father, 
they were brought up as Roman 
Catholic*, if not particularly devout 
ones. It is not insignificant that in 
1 93ft Stall ffenberg went twice to 
England, a- country he felt to be 
decadent : he had a meal with the 
German Military AliaeW, Gcyr von 
Scliwcppeiiburg, at the R.A.C., and 
of course went to Sandhurst. 

Stall ffenherg applauded Hitter's 
inirodiioiion of e«inscription and 
approved of the Anschluss. He was 
with the German troops who occu- 
pied i he territories Czechoslovak iu 
wus forced io surrender after 
Munich. Dr. Mtlllcr llnds Ihe II rst 
signs here of Stau-f fen berg's fears of 
German political nrrogance. He was 


aged by Hiller, made murder into 
German national industry". 

Slauf-fcnberg had left Ft d and by 
ihe mkld'.e of October. 1939 : lie was 
now appruadied on behalf of the 
older unl-i-Na/J officers who had for 
sonic time been contemplating 
action againsi Hiller. At the begin- 
ning of 194IJ he was promoted to 
ea pta in and joined t he General 
Staff. He was then swept away into 
Germany's triumphs in the West. 
The moral collapse of the French 
shocked him deeply, he wrote to his 
wife. 

After the fall of France Slauflcn- 
herg worked with the Frmleushetr 
which was lo plan the future organi- 
zation of Europe. Mien, however, 
Britain unexpectedly failed to sur- 
render, and. on the other hand. 
Hitler ordered plans for the invasion 
of Russia. That spring of 1941 in 
Athens. SluiilTenbcrg meL hi* friend. 
Rudolf Fahrner, another disciple of 
Stefan George and author of a work 
on Gneisenau. Fahrner has told Dr. 
M filler that he then asked ShuilTcn- 
herg when Hitler could be got rid 
of, to which the answer was: “He 
is still much too victorious.” 

It was the war in Russia which 
destroyed Slauf fen berg's last illu- 
sions about National Socialism ; he 


he thought about ihe danger of all 
Europe becoming Na/ified. Ai this 
point Sian ffenherg slill felt the war 
must first he ended, bill shortly 
afterwards he said to a fellow- 
officer, Julius Speer, that ho saw no 
solution but to kill Hiller. MiDltkc, 
who had never been anything but 
strongly anti-Nazi, only wished for 
Hiller's arrest: but Slauffenberg hy 
now believed ihai Ihc oalh o-f fidelity 
to the Fllhrer which all soldiers had 
had lo \WCar could only be cancelled 
by his death 

In direct contradiction of Hitler'* 
orders the German Army began to 
use Russian prisoners as early as 
July, 1941, to do all die chores 
which it was difficult lo get done 
with -such heavy German losses. This 
raised the whole question of - the 
German -Russian relationship. Slauf- 
fenberg was horrified by Hitler’s 
policy : he and many army officers 
preferred Rosenberg's attempt, re- 
jected hy Hitler, to free the non- 
Russian peoples of Russia. In any 
case Slauffenberg saw that the Ger- 
mans were only sowing hatred. 

For a few months in 1943 Slauf - 
fenberg fought in North Africa, 
where he was badly wounded. Now 
certain that Hiller must be killed he 
looked for men io do this, but could 


find no one on wlmm he could 
entirely rely in he ready io die .d 
the same lime. Some ol the older 
men were as anti -Nazi .is lie now 
was, hut i hey were quite unsuitable. 
And *o he decided that he himself 
must kill Hiller, and survive in order 
to carry through a coup. Ai Iasi on 
July 20, 19-14, he very nearly suc- 
ceeded-— indeed so nearly ihai if his 
colleagues had all supported him 
they niighl have oven brown she 
Nazi regime in spite of Miller's 
survival. 

Having witnessed the explosion at 
Hitler'* headquarters in East Prus- 
sia, .Slauffenberg flew back to 
Berlin, re-portcd the Fllhrer dead 
and proceeded to give orders imni 
the War Office in lire BenrflcrstrsiviC 
accordingly. " In souveriiner Eleganz 
spieh Stauffenberg auf dcr Kluvia- 
Itir dcr vcrschicdcncn Telefon- 
uppuratc " is Dr. M tiller's description. 
But Hiller was not dead, and hy 
midnight Slauffenberg. together with 
his friends Mertz, OlbricJit and 
Haefien. were shot by order .of 
Genera! Fromm. 

The whole story of the German 
opposition to Hiller has been dis- 
torted by what Dr. Mil Her shows to 
be the misleading evidence of Gi*c- 
vius. The hitler accepted Ciocrdeler’s 
hostile view of Slauffenberg. whom 
lie denounced a.s very nearly the tool 
of Moscow Sluullcnhcrg was not as 
rigidly conservative a* Gocrdefer 
but. although he gol in touch with 
the socialists. Leber and Lenscliner, 
lie had no dealings whatever with 
any communists and would never 
have wished lo have any. File impli- 
cit lion that he wiis ready to join the 
East against the West ha* slightly 
warped the story ns told in. for in- 
stance, Sir John Wheeler- Bennett's 
Thf Neiwxfx of Power 


Jt Hitler may have said in 1931 




near /Badminton, 
1 m&tsait do pli ! ' 
Tudor G6thtc. 
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thought It to be. nf 
■tains «i genuine w 
Michelangelo, four irtj 
Interest by Giovanni 
well ns others by Fr 
tista Lorcrzi and Du 
a few other sileh 
later it makes the 
richest most represent off 
of High Renaissance;, 
models in the worJd 'V j 

The latest acquisition 


Interviews with 


would nol have mentioned his name 
to the interviewer; if he hud not, 
there is no reason why these names 
should spring to his mind instead of 
those of the lending Relchswehr 
generals, men such as Hammerstem, 
Hasse or Stdlpnngel. 

All this is very odd and creates 


f.M^'^iy pagcs in which 
iw< u 1 ,Da farniliar from 
»«i He, - m , aQn Rauschning 

IS! u! n i a l Speeches made 

liL H iP bur 8 10 fhe local 


closely with General Ludentlorff for 
many years, surely knew that the 
latter wa% not a " Field Marshal ", 
mul he must have known— oral Iasi 
his interviewer must have known - 
thill I eip/Jg had never been a 
“ eaihcdrui (own Perhaps a few 
such errors are understand able in 
view of the nature of the source— 
shorthand note* made at the time 
und only transcribed much later. 

Yet-- unless we credit Hiller with 
superhuman gifts --he can 

dreseen the future. Allegedly 
his interviewer in 1931 “that 
Benito Mussolini is constructing a 
colossal empire which will put the 
Roman Empire in the shade”. He 
twice mentioned that the Reichstag 
should be " burnt down Even 
more strangely, he twice put the 

name of Papcn among the leaders of EUGENIA WAS1LEWSKA 


ads with any of them he cerLninly how can wc possibly trust the re- 


mainder or take them as a verbatim 
account of what Hitler said 7 To 
what extent arc they genuine'? ft 
may bo that Mr. Cnlic, a French 
journalist, was . not qualified to 
notice these discrepancies; but if 
not, lie could have found some 
qualified, help. As It , is we can only 
pm u very large qiicslioo-mark 


the impression that tho shorthand . ... - . , - , ■ . , 

notes taken in 193 1 have been against the value of these interviews 
. Wlin polished up later, either by the as an original source- persuasively 

hiirdlv interviewer himself or by another as they may read in certain placea 

Hte person who wanted to make them In any case, there Is nol much here 

M V more " topical". Bill if this is so, that is new or startling. 
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^;bbtxyeen Berlin and Papcn 10^193! he certainly would this the 2,460,000 Poles who were 

nm hnve indicated this to a “ hour- sent to forced labour to Germany and 

0 ihaf >. nl'"-" M,c ,a,tcr Seois " journalist ; if he had none, the 6,000.000 Poles (more , 0 f Eugenia WasHexyska stands out 

li® ..‘Jwre are both name would not have of them Jews] j who were dragged _off becaUse she wa^ one of the few to 
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* m ? n S-’ ihe occurred to him in this context. Nor to concentration camps 
^ ] ^ vs ! r hws for their jjj p aDe n belong to “ the financial places of execution one _ , io - csv»pmB. >*» r;,r* 

-‘ ,The te captain^of The Ruhr ” mentioned by these figures the appa^ng lrjgedy of ^ she anU a fellbw^xJIe Were 
state- sentence. . Poland during, the Second $ 


or ofter SU ryj ve . she v^ry n^riy succeeded 
can see in j n ‘ escaping, in spite of her p«g- 


in - ,he ^ 

Jews 


^ °P . against R^hsweh^^friMra mentioned as Silver Madonna is the story Poland. Fqr one 1 person at Jea^t. the 

■SanlS??^ 1 “ Pm prominent in 1931 by Hitter : > ^ of lhe deportees, who feH Ioio O^rnmn invasion of Russig. which 

promment. in J r Beck ' Se dutches of the Russians rather .came soon^ft^^ 


jtQ iVffjh If • I uui an ui 

Rundsied; and Blomberg were heu- de ( erIT1 inalioa that her child should The story is simply told -aml ; > - 
md*«.^ , tevisit] , W a| a lenanr-ueneraU, each commanding DOt be born in Siberian exile. / ^esDeoiallv^ ^ valuable for its desepp- 


part of 
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^ — a an army division ; Beck and Fnlscft 

^destroy (he were ml jor-gcnerals, ( both mstp— 

- died ’from ■ colonel); and R.etC, 

• was! a 'lieutenant-cotonel! AgatrijrJ 

SL: c 99l* r ^Cd Hltler at that time had secret crin 
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"slow train to Siberia Eventually 
they arrived at their destination 
south-east of the Urals. It was 
arrival in nowhere. ” Around us*\ 
ihe writes, “was nothing but barren 
country with gro4s just bursting out 
of the greyish-brown. dusty;, earth., 
Not a tree, not n . hush- was to be 
seibn, not a hotiseLnot a building. 
From here they were moved' lo a 
village where they were told they 
could move freely and find work. 

Among those millions, the story' 


Russia • and' : . German- occupied. 
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THE BLUESHIRTS 
Maurice Manning 

A description of the Blucshlrt 
movefile n I —a ne of the most tur- 
bulent and controversial epi- 
sodes of modern Irish hktnf-y. 
It treats ihc movement in the 
context of the early 19311s, a 
period in Irish politics about 
which vinuaUy noihipg hns been 
written to date. April 30.- 1 - £3.00. 

CHURCH AND STATE 
IN MODERN IRELAND 
J.HrWhyle 

■- Ari aurhbrilfttive su rvey nf i the 
relations between Church and 
State in Ireland since 1922. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to a 
v number of contentious episodes 
In order to discover whose views 
are !ijc<jy lo p retail when :i -clash 
Of opinion takes plnoe between 
Churehand Slate. £425, 


SANCTUARf ISLAND 

S A collection af \shorf, it pries 

CrSoi»riird!FlYnn';; ;^ 

Far from being a > first collec- 
‘liop .by an ruriknown author,. 
i'Sanctuary Island is on imroduc- 
tioii for readers of English to a 
i: ; jateht ■!' that has flourished, in ia 
•[ language inaccessible to mbit ' of 

ithepiL £1.75. ] 
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. hsi coherent work 
"hi mind was finally 

tfSi-L'S 


0 f Other mailers 
his mind at »his time 
b come to my noi-cc. 

0 marginal comments - 
fliem though. n ot always 

SS=*» 

That year saw n June 
ai there is justification 
dint these marginalia 
very last things writ- 
er written before the 
escended on his mind. 
Dodd, who owns the 
of letters, has most 
wed me to use them 
. and I should like to 
jlicular thanks to him 
them to my notice.) I 
n .ii that l have read all 
correctly, and 1 am sure 
m w misled some points 
fi fing to understand the 
words or phrases, 
er may be glad of this 
against which the com- 
y be set. Rusk in was a 
admirer of Carlyle^ 
Best Teacher, Father", 
hit observations in these 

1 may seem to reveal a 
^lious attitude to the 
sd father, but it will be 

that the letters were 
I before Carlyle reached 
of his powers, when he 
{man. His editor duli- 
it Carlyle was an indus- 
. writer, but Ruskin cor- 
'i saying that Carlyle 
ppy-hood was a mnun- 
The editor, a 
' \ of Ruskin, was the 
dos Norton : he was 
at times an irritating 
he told Ruskin in 
, ul the “ ligluning' 
sg fireflies, Hume of 
his Introduction to 
equally irritating to 


Ruskin’s notes 
on Carlyle 


BY ROGER FULFORD 


Ruskin. especially what he has to say 
about Froude. Ruskin, it will be 
remembered, was a supporter of 
Froudc's general conclusions about 
the relations between Carlyle and 
Mrs. Carlyle. Writing of Carlyle's 
letters to his wife before marriage. 
Norton says that he read them with 
reverential respect for the sac red ness 
of their contents. Unfortunately 
Ruskin tor possibly somebody on his 
behalf) has used an india-rubber 
here, but it is just possible to 
decipher “ What business have you 
to use the word sacred. . . .” When 
Norton writes that the mutual love 
of Carlyle and his wife did not 
supply them with the self-control 
required for love, Ruskin com- 
ments—" You unlucky , do 

you think there is self-control in a 
rosebud or skylark? " Norton’s care- 
ful attempts to cor reel Froude are 
greeted in the margin with ” You 
grey -goose, N.” and "You small 
soul of Correction House ”, 

Corlyle comes off scarcely better 
than the hapless Norton. To begin 
with, Ruskin is highly critical of his 
style. When Carlyle tells his future 
wife that he desires her welfare "as 
honestly us he can desire anything ”, 
Ruskin underlines it and writes “in- 
stead of plain honestly ”, He is 
scornful throughout of Carlyle’s till- 
ing against Scott, and when Carlyle, 
writing to Robert Mitchell, says, 
“ you recollect we used to give 
Campbell a decided preference over 
Scott and 1 think with justice", 
Ruskin underlines it and comments: 


“lest of their judgment''. When 
Carlyle writes to Mrs. Carlyle that 
they were to study Schiller and 
Goethe together, he continents: “ In- 
viting ! " And when .she is congratu- 
lated on her persistence in reading 
Tacitus, he says : " A woman able to 
read Tacitus ! How fearful ! " Car- 
lyle’s comments on (be death of 
Princess Charlotte are greeted with 
"Idiotic Stuff'*. When he says that 
her " age was within a month of my 
own" his words are greeted with 
" Indeed 111!” Carlyle then goes 
on: “Truly pale death overturns 
[" Kicks you fool ”, interjects 
Ruskin] with impartial foot the hut 
of the poor man and the palace of 
the king.” " What a discovery ”, 
writes Ruskin. (.Both eminent men 
here seem to have taken certain mild 
liberties with Horace.) In a letter 
which Ruskin has headed " pure 
lolly ", Carlyle writes of the soothing 
companionship of books when his 
fellow men are proud or sttipid or 
peevish. Ruskin has underlined each 
adjective and written : " 1 vim self the 
essence of all three ”, In a letter lo his 
brother. Carlyle details something of 
Ills struggle when he came to London 
us tutor to Lite Buller hoys and 
sipeaks of “ not having succeeded in 
hcdomniing | fathoming] the fellows 
yet ’’. Ruskin notes *' the intense 
vulgarity’’ of this, and against the 
whole letter has written : “ the enor- 
mous impudence and troublcsome- 
ness and whn-hnt-lnevs. Battle ot life 
indeed 

Yut there mm. kinder, cqnmieuw. 


Ruskin underlines and murks heavily 
in the margin a sentence in which 


wadtlle ”, “ entirely nvtern.il twad- 
dle” and iiivdcrnc.il h the pnitr.nl 
uf poor Mrs. Carlyle in a low cut 
gown, he has written " the ugliest 
dress ever invented lor woman m 
ibis sublunary existence No doubt 
some would be inclined tu dismiss 
Ihcsc comments as explained in pari 
by the menial disturbance ol Ruskin 
at ( his lime, hut while that point 
should certainly he remembered n is 
also true that the sharpness id 
expression does not destroy ihe sense 
and force of vvluit he is trying to say. 
This is especially noticeable when he 
embarks on something about himself 
and his twit family. He notes with 
an exclamation mark that Carlyle’s 
father writes In his son as “ Dear 
Sir ”, and this evidently set Ruskin 


Cbrly-le sujs that no government ever -thinking about his own lather, and 
fostered a church unless for its value on the flyleaf he enumerates Ins 
a» a stale engine. On the ily-luuf at virtues : 

the end of live hook he draws Enormous power— A h»o luce Probity— 
attention to this as a statement of Infallible judgment in Literature— 
red power”. Later, when Carlyle Stainless Bride of Honour — Cliivnlrrc — 
writes to a friend of the bitterness of Infallible Judgment in bold and pure 
worldly life compared with his An— Modesty and 
memory of their companionship in aU lhc nrt . facu |, v c!car :i | ll!lu i. My 

old days m Annandalc, Ruskin has mother always stud that he was worth 

scored and doubly underlined it, two of me- -but I had him and her 

writing: "Most Important”; and both tu push me on— to give me their 


fostered a church unless for its value 
as a stale engine. On the lly-Iuuf at 
the end of the hook he draws 
attention to this as a statement of 
rail power”. Later, when Carlyle 
writes to a friend of the hi item ess of 
worldly life compared with his 
memory of their companionship in 
old days in Annandalc. Ruskin has 
scored and doubly underlined it, 
writing: “Most Important”; and 
adding : “ Splendid— Whole contents 
of Carlyle in this letter— His fine 
language power coming out 

Praising or blaming, he yet gives 
the impression Hi at the true Carlyle 
is elusive. He asks : " Did anybody 
know Carlyle at all 7 ’* He writes two 
names .in Ihe margin, though it is not 
perfectly clear whether ihuy arc 
written in answer to this question— 
Mr. Wedg/wood, Miss Jewsbury— 
and then in a passage defending 
Froude he goes on : “ Carlyle was 
never in the (rue development of 
species a Man at all -never more 
than a good dog with a wonderful 
Nose and extremely good eyes and a 
healthily cwnlne heart." 

There are of course plenty of 
irascible comments throughout the 
volumes— such as “ twaddle- 


ftitw. I had none of my own— except 
iho power of analysis, and the teach- 
ableness. My father wholly untcachahlo 
after a certain lime of life. 

< After the tribute to his father’s 
literary judgment, Ruskin adds 
something which is not easy to read 
but .xccms to be : ” His Audi Auch at 
fallen Scott.’ 5 ) 

. Those familiar with the life stories 
of Carlyle and Ruskin realize xvltal 
the two men suffered from their 
fine-drawn nervous systems, and 
there is something arresting in Car* 
lylc recalling that Robert Owen, the 
pioneer socialist, lisid no nerves ; lie 
than adds : " Happy Brule 1 I would 
give ail the world sometimes to hn-ve 
no nerves," That wish Ruskin lists 
underlined and doubly marked in 
the murgin. 
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y acadeanic studies of 
«l»r Romantic ipoets, 
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MUjhs months of 1801 - 
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Wordsworth is stuck, with neither 
vision nor philosophy. The rcsL is nil 
devoted lo his adjustments, and to 
the part placed ny Coleridge and 
Dorothy as impelling hint to a new 
revelation. Coleridge as allowed no 
glory here ; it suits Mr. Heath's 
present purpose to pick on his non- 
felicitous efforts and thus use him as 
a “ horrid warning ” to his brother 
poet. The word " maudlin " js too 
strongly emphasized Cor impartiality. 
When called on eventually for ex- 
amination. S.T.C. is the frustrated 
spirit who has just poured out ms 
stresses and distresses — largely over 
life with Sara— in a verse letter ot 
enormous length and little shape to 
the other Sara. — 

This preliminary lo Defection has 
been pkxsed round to William and 
Dorothy, leaving them in their sev- 
eral manners appalled. TJe as 
ever, relatcs.it to him seif, resoling 
to avoid an 

composition 

Dorothy thinks, us ever, of her 
beloved brother: and it is here. , in 
■April and May of 1802, Uiat Mr% 
Heath portrays her doing (j m 
than record the natural beauties that 
■William translated into verse. »e P 
, offering . him an anwlofe. 
Cderidgean overspill : he is to write 
reticently of common things mat are 
gleaming fragments of reality- . . 

Thus prompted, Wiffiam writes 
i his little poems on the Glow Worn, 
i the Daity. the Small CeVandme, bu 
i after all he has polentiahlies beyotm 
t her miniatures. Whco u wtpej .W. 
* , Resolution ami independent*, ne 
F: picture of the lecchgathercr I9: nm 
s , his cue. Mr. Heath mve^s this poem 

J \Vith a supreme importance. _wmcn 

! cannot be analysed here: ■“ j* 

\. pdem about hi\ feclmgs,.^not .the 
l foech^atherer’s character li ; 


again: "The search rof WJJ 
o T th^ rJgure . W /H «* 

this authentlCity oC tKd ^If ,j *. atKl 


relates closely to passage; ■ in the 
Prelude and the Excursion. Like 
those, then, it is un egoistic poem, 
redeemed hy u discovery of imagina- 
tion that frees him from hK tcmpor- 
ary dependence, mulimis the fiuw of 
the Immortality Ode, and establishes 
a working relation to the universe. 

But there are other personal rela- 
tionships. At this time William is . 
deciding — all loo coolly, it would 
seem — to marry Mary Hutchinson 
after a visit to the nearest French 
town to square Annette. All this 
leaves Dorothy inconsolable, Coler- 
idge deep in quandary over his two 
Saras. Mary dispassionate if satis- 
fied. Wordsworth aud Coleridge 
drifting steadily apart in personal 
and poetic relationships. These loose 
ends stream out with a greater 
poignancy than the sublime poet s 
comfortable tying up of his phllosor 
phy In so tight a knot that it barely 
' stirs Bgain ; .. . • 

-Efe’tfaffb art th* 
one figure obstinately denied a place 
among the six. Annette was visited. 
Mary xyas married. With a different 
temperament, this cOqld have meant 
for Wordsworth a perplexing jnr ■ 
volvement with the two. They might 
represent dpty, versus passion Or, 
more mildly, conscience versus, Indi-, 
nation. Which way round?. ;Wfis 
Annette hereelf as cool as he 7 ;Wa> 
Mary indifferent, to jus. sexual. Wfr . 
tory ? . And rf/rf be squate hri wli- ■; 
tress walking on the Calais -beach-? , 
Dorothy says nothing, William 
(unlike Matthew Arnold with his 
, Marguerite) writes holbiOg. to * tiir 
pifrpose ; and Mr. Heath makes : 
suggestion. France is not to ; joyi-thd 
; pamUy l Market ; ceh \ (apparctHly) 
va .whs dire. . '■ . 

AHogether. Mr. Heath's hovel 
approach ta -this significant period<la , 
deeply' intriguing and: leaves the 
reader his ..own chance to. .discover, , 

, .[Scttlato. .agree; or /pait cbmpany 

over its ^ever aLcomponemSr . < , 
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Encounter with Marxism 


.ll>SI I | . IlftflMAHkA : 
flu ■■■{•Iris of a C/i'cli I'uslor 
I'.tii'l iK'il l»> Mom). ;4 .i nJ IltMii.niiiii 

M?np. ii.-in. 

iVN Mine lfj< 1IMAN : 

< hnrt.li in a Marxist Siu-fcly 
IWpi* LI IfP. 

S< Al. Press. 


lie lei I for (lie* IJmlcil Males. Al 
PiHiLi'liin. lie laiiglu iheoloyy and 
wax jj really in flue need by itli.il lie 
saw as die lack of "any sense of 
liision or eoiii|iri-hcnsii<n nl the 
great revtiliiiimi.iry events of Ihe 
previous lull cell In ry " In America, 
lie became com ii iced Mini not only 


not only n difficult task, but a joyous 
privilege . . 

Jan Lochniun in his Church in a 
Munis i Sot toy is concerned with 
some of the key (hemes of Hrumad- 
La's life and work. The author lakes 
up the dialogue of theology with 
communism, setting it in the context 


Future eventskeragely odd 


Playfully prophetic 


JURGEN iMOl.TMANN* 

Hope mid Planning 

Ti'anslatcd by Margaret Clarkson. 

22Kpp. S.C .M. Press. £2.75. 


f n ^understood 
orn . 1 P* hibliwl e J M 
paruoipalcs in JJH 

Visrc:iln.,n I 1 O'Jv 


How does German theology, in *ahurp 

„ contrast to its English counterpart. 

arc " theology and Church called to „f tVech history. His discussion of manage to maintain its vitality from 
struggle for man in the deepest || 1C “civilian proclamation " of the one generation to the next 7 The 


liiauing together the threads 
i is own life, the distinguished 


In 

of 

Theologian Pastor llromadka has 
provided Us with a significant 
cm mi leiilu i y on our time. Born 
into die cull we of Czech Protestant- 
ism with its social radicalism and 
Jung history of persecution. Josef 
Ihomadka sensed (he threal of nn 
expansionist Germany to Ihe Slav 
peoples before niusi Europeans 
were al ail conscious of an approach- 
ing crisis. He knew the tensions 


depths of hi, inner life " but that 
"al die same time (hey are placed in 
liter midst of the stream of history 
and die si niggle for man in social 
and political terms ", Thus in 
America yet another .strand of theol- 
ogy was welded into h is thought. He 
became deeply convinced of- the 
need lor practical work ns an essen- 
tial part of ihcological activity. 

He left for postwar Europe 
u waiy that < emral Europe was in 
inin.xiiinn and believing that there 
would have to he dose bonds with 
the Soviet i biion. He was therefore 
not .surprised by die events of Feb- 
ruary. MMK. and set about Ihe task 
of building a new church in a 
.socialist society. This search for a 
creative encounter with communist 


prod 

chinch in a socialist society takes up 
the theme of a non-religious in- 
terpretation uf Christian faith as a 
necessary .style of witness in an 
environment that is either indiffer- 
ent or hostile to Christianity. He 
castigates those Christians who have 
dung to memories of life before the 
advent of a communist society and 
have therefore led a deliberately 
distinct existence from their coiilem- 
porurres. The Christian, he suggests, 
can only begin to bear witness when 
he has become fuHy involved in the 
secular world, when he stands where 
his neighbours stand and declares 
from there his gospel of freedom 
and love. Above all he must be 
concerned for " better justice, truer 


roots of Christianity in ordinary 
German life certainly do not appear 
to he any deeper than they arc in 
England. Perhaps it is because of the 
strong intellectual tradition of the 
theological faculties in German uni- 
versities. It might be not entirely un- 
connected with the relative economic 
prosperity of German professors and 
pastors. Whatever the reason, even 
though the giant-, of the past genera- 
tion have passed from the scene, 
no present-day English theologian 
can rival someone like Jtirgen Moll- 
man n in range of insight and sheer 
intensity of theological apprehen- 
sion. Hls large work. Tin- Theology 
uf Hope . created lively interest When 
it appeared here a few years ago. 
and Hope and Planning, although 


versa Li on betwo en * 
Marxist philosophy 
vauisly been «ga £ 
Erast BI O0 h. SL 1 ' 
probably feel gf* 
nothing like concrc 
their subjeci-matier. 
refreshing to read a ( 
gian who is as well- 
studies and 
theology. 


« OHM ANN i 
rht 

jteutvied: 


Luchlcrhnnd, 


xpciolftjj 


iff** 


The first essay is or) 
standing of Histm 
Social Ethics ". an d *» 



h.. « .=...«!« b y — .-ii 


teachers of the age: Paul Wernle, 

and then Johannes Weiss .and Bern- 
hard Duhin. 

• Ihe Russian Revolution of 1917 
was a decisive influence on his 
thought, and he was a lifelong stu- 
dent of Marxism - both as man and 
ir* theologian. His constant question 
to die Western churches was whv 

thin. U.-.-l 1 . ■' mm ’ m " * 


our . spiritual life". The Christian 
Pftice Conference grew from this 
concern : for Josef Hromadka. theol- 
o^y w'ns not a remote and academic 
discipline bill a living encounter 
with a secularized world. ThcCJurisi- 
iun Peace Conference was run from 
Prague. Until IW8 it enabled the 
■Eastern churches to lead 



was utterly shaken The extent to 
which not only individuals but con- 
siderable parts of the churches 
themselves coped with this challenge 
can be seen in the role of many 
Christians in the 


to elucidate fundamental themes 


" socialism with a Imm-Tto™,. « F< ?I - roin lh ? P‘* h,t of of his special gives its tide to the M 
infiK a i i a human f&k-e in interest in luslory and eschatology. most mtare«i,ino. fi 
™- As Jan l.ochman writes: p lirl i., nn ^ '■ . i 

lurllj, pc maps, because of diffj- 


surroundctl by family, friends, doc- PHILIP K. DICK t 
tor and nurses, who have combined. TIlc Preserving Machine and Other 
to form an enlarged operating team. Stories 
This spiritual d«rth is not entirely ... 0rt 

convincing. The tepid, -inane texture 25 “ pp ' Go,l ' inc? " £, S0 * 
of the life of an average family on HARLAN ELLISON (Editor): 

Wlhmin n has more than an average day is reproduced with DimBernlIS visions 

K and this seems telling effect; and the author has a vZTl 

?-nn her novels are not sharp eye for the hollow absurdity volume {■ w 

v*Wul a« lh e Y s* 1011 ^ °* ! caslia * human relationships. But ^ ypp - ^ ;iVlL * ® I UCC 11,111 w * ,s • 

^evocation of atmosphere her heroine's situation fails to attain * — 

with so brilliantly in her tragedy. At the lime of the opera- 

" ' ! tion, she is having an affair with 

a gallant nu’er-do-well which, in 
characteristically Wohmannesque 
manner, is neither one thing nor 
another: drifting amiably in and 
out of churches and restaurants, the 

couple note sadly that their lives 

lack a certain something. Likewise 

the ** problem " of the writer's year Some of the fourteen stories in Philip 


LiiiHlIiches Fesl, is put 
Tirut length In her new 
zAbsicht, but does not 
I her purpose. What on 
lhad the economy and 
moves with V r Z “Iterance can bc- 

L L. . grca ' »®ably excursive over a 

breaks If*' W* 

J 15 5,1 •{ [ (hd clear that the central 


MARK ADLARD t 
Interface 

191 pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £1.50. 

JOHN BOYD : 

Thu Rnkchells uf Heaven 
184pp. Golluncz. £1.40, 


bilities; and (most recent of the five) 
"War Games ", with ils quietly sar- 
donic— and punning— glance at edu- 
cation and at business-methods. 
Several oilier stories arc almost as 
gnud as these. 

Dangerous Visions also contains 
fourteen stories, but by different 
hands (including Mr. Dick, though 
the story is not one of his best). All 
fourteen were specially written for 
the original American edition of 
1967. Now, that edition was con- 
sciously planned to create a stir. 
Indeed, as Mr. Ellison writes, it was 
intended to start (or be) a revolution 
in the world of science fiction, by 
“ employing new writing styles, bold 
departures, unpopular thoughts”. It 
may be interjected that ihe last has 
always been an aspect of Sci-Fi at 


.sub-Joycean bore by Philip losd 
Farmer, there is not much here that 
could not he found in run-of-lhc* • 
mil] magazines. 

Interface is a first novel by an 
English writer of considerable prom- 
ise. Set in the iwcnty- second cen- 
tury, it presents a more and more 
shocking picture of ihe possible 
future of society, industry, and the 
arts. It may seem that on the surface 
Britain has achieved fa Joke vila. at 
least for the privileged classes. Safa 
drugs are available; sexual morality 
is completely permissive, and in- 
cludes the employment of specially 
trained "-aphrodollics ” assisted by 
an elaborate mechanism of illusion; 
steel, non-ferrous metals, concrete, 
timber, even leather, have been ren- 
dered obsolete by a new kind of 
Britain’s entire 
manufactured in 
and a few 


cultured exec- 

Though never gramme no doubt accounts for the u lives suffice to run this while 
:** ~ r plethora of introductory material : retaining leisure enough for the 

not much less than a quarter of the hedonistic life (among (ihcir conven- 
book (which is fat) consists of 
forewords and “ afterwords ” of one 
kind or another. First comes an 
historical review of the field, by that 
literate and gentle veteran, Isaac 


ienccs being robots programmed for 
specialized highbrow discussions}* 
But all 4s not well: the culture is 
sick. The proles arc insurgent ; and, 
although wealth and automation 


" rrilill, ° ri5t e ™ ,v,Ki, ’ D if - ^ «. ^ ^ «, 

»"<l lurches have made to a & - . " 3*? bv horror at ^ * 

^ag^in'iual disintegration 

kllbe end she has a vision, Gabriele "Wohmann has yet to fdnd a tively early tales: the oddly-despair- work by others of the Old School, 

enmnr , ■ ' 4 - BnJ .. T u n , nni , a . rM if Is dying a stow death, subject adequate to her method. ing title-story, n variant on the“com- and this work Is m general the best. 

^unpromisingly theological m tone a . Lheolog) and ihtfl 1 Ing-catastropho" theme; "Upon the Next, the editorial manifesto, fol- 

a-ntl a re not likely to he readily ^aencc are less origiiiB Earth" an ingenious myth in lowed by an araoum, written for the 

intelligible to anyone unfamiliar pnwenful and succinct od which the angelic and the diabolic British edition, of what happened in 

with Ihetr world of thought. They ,lls P os,t,on - I 1 1 * 1 . . superbly co-opcrate towards an America. It is hard (o understand 

are resolute and courageous efforts The remaining DlOIIlClltS appalling climax; “Roog", which is this book's being banned by libraries 


for style never wavers ; but the writer who attempts humour. Much 
_ -ious _ . 

jsed docs not materialize. Perhaps able to write five of the compare 


contribute a sto, 


story, but felt himself 

serious intention " we were prom- can be forgiven, however, a man too " square ". He need not have 

worried: the anthology contains 


m 


most intoresiing. It rare 
and neglected (juMtiaas 


lihcv hud failed to £' islcrn Churches to lead Western T1 . . . . I'ariiy, pcmiips, Occiiuse of diffi- ana negicoteu quesHW 

nf biwinliur! Af I C "“ |C ? BC Christ inns in discussions on issues of Tll , us ibcoloKical .attempts m a new cuihes of translation. Moltnumn’s modern cull of phinig 
^ - 1 lcv<>hll »? n common concern wrthout i he u ua tSSSSS ^ i * mn *»»*»*** style reads as a curious oomMnaSl In to belief il l 

,r ^ CT,S ' Western dominate. Iff .Kfcfc J!l ‘“f Storied »u«kfty ,md WvilSI Can Niere be creative * 


tbo difJioult sltimtlon of limitations and 



interests .»f financial grolEps or 

ru jim vide ciilUi ml • values, ho don 
piotfiiux hut abo precarious; / 


severed his 
Christian 
dbared fully 


I . , ’ P. \ -'IV WMUVILVQ III UUUlf LIAJVV 

s : connexions wilh . the efforts. ’ I il°i he'hour of* iu”mvjn open Ina? dcSivers' mcl^ and . il J Sl ' t, ‘* in S jS° 0,io . n 4 
Peace .Conference, and society recognised i his -role of its !?uTh ‘ rom uto P^ n dluvlons uuinsp 
Before hi» r i< 'u J' . "T* 1 ™ u, i | 3 f in 'humiliation of °burau». . ‘ abmit lliefuturc by compeHing them wW®** rime 

jffs.tsstasse • 



GAY-LUSSAC i 
I h vie profnno 
GaUlmard. 15fr, 

ftbtes, with perceptible 
nda] episodes from child- 
'ri^escence — cruelties, 
operlfrients on others — 
woitirt of a psycho- 
r’l, apprenticeship. 


ref loat ion on questions 
mainsprings of 
deserve far mptt 
than they nonmaHy r«ei'^ 
MoHmann lias bees m 


A Victorian doubter 


, . i, . i‘ VT.”-— «>iuv.imva uuu jtniicn iiiiiikn h WOLHC till Ve -OCCn 

Faith in Vicloriun in *®snty his search for answers better, for him if, like Clough, he bud 
und his willingness to forgo conolu- . been forced out of the sheltered 

«4pp. Oxford . University PrcsW. '-SOh. I2L- , ^ con1 ' atmosphere of i\ nineteenth- -century 

— : - r PHoly satiiSfied Wrth tlidr validity. Tindversity into - the practical world 

Thi* dim honk- cnm„in«AW - ° n ^ SE, X S he . was a ^P'oal Vicl*i- -fn his heart, he probably thought so 

par; of tjio RiddeH Memorial r'fcc- r i,lp 'mtelleoiual because 'the prob- hhmetf and certainly, unlike 
fc £&• ie ^. .which concerned him faW Clough, he had the ' capacitv tor 



^st| 

A'., 


-f 



turus wjitch 
delivered,, 
fiwllyttt Japfqs;’ 
;he lived to j ' 

Is. Hctiry S 
Ui'riini ihtcllcJlu; 


Leftovers 


and Other 


scenes (the dls- 
’ a large doll, the 
a disturbed girl, the 
the deviant eroticism 
servant, the 
lapse of certain vic- 

he Vkbcri- iMunrin*i^- e 0 WmW f° ute ‘ l,c fluwcod by Barth and Wg.ypHned In ways that CESARE PAVESEi 

the .Ca*li chiirelies %d XL* 

.... ° n “ited and Tranda.cd b, A. B. 

linn of the ^ f lh h ^5pp.'pccr Owen. £2. 

y ■ rsazis, ntso its creative cuDabilines n« society. . •• p! ^f. on pa fl rt ^ lhe hook, on make hnthau0b« both sets up the comnar- 

U i- 1 * . of Christianity in ! — ' — —«—-* • K 1 - 

Modern Society ", js about the rela- 

inh .STS . theO,08lcai1 l,1 )riemund- mmating and rewanmyr*- •« iconnaent of his ade- traaicallv laminar uw - 

.England.: . 


artistic achievements of the past, 
there is virtually no contemporary 
hitman creative art. 

The Rakehelh of Heaven is lively 
in the sense that ‘'the life and. souJ 
of the party “ Is lively: rather 
slackly written, rather superficial, 
slightly sexy (but discreetly, dis- 
creetly), it does nevertheless aim 
above aQ at entertainment. This, for 
those who can beaj science-fiction 
a few “dirty words”, some humour, it no doubt achieves; hlut 
MouenoA rtf nr-hisl event* mioht horrible and frightening sideswipe a't franker treatment than usual of ihe the book wiH stimulate about as 
have ' b»n' terrifrtnilv aoSiitScfa the heedlessness with which we de- maoabre and of socio-political prob- much thought as a combination of 

nave 0«n tBrntyingiy soitpsntlic v* fli. d,. CnidV .Imu, nff mcnAiul. lom, ,nrl nhAnmmAiM an A frnm A Wndel 

normal world being implied); or 
neurotically propitiatory (the delu- 
sively exaggerated confession) ; or 
simply a piece of old-fashioned 
diabolism. In the event, it moves 
uncertainly between all three. Inter- 
estingly, the uncertainty does not 
simply imbalanco the novel ; it des- 
troys it. 


pure fantasy, and venr sinister and and creating a public outcry. Apart 
eerie ; " The Crawlers ", a thoroughly from 
horrible and frightening sideswipe at frank 

the hecdlessness with which we de- maoaUw ^ r - — » 

file the Earth and shrug off rcsponsl- lems and phenomena, and from a Wodehouse and Sturgeon. 



1 lni« — Without the merits of three items in Told /it 
£Su t i a/raSe seems t0 Confidence alone, the ijtle-story, 
tenvi 0!1 l0 . the scenes ‘* “The Hermit” and "Fag-end 
^«Biy comic comes peri- Blues ”, are sufficient to refute any 
tenw one P^ nt * for exam- charge of barrel-scraping, and should 
arrived In send any new reader to the author's 
of a,?™ 7®' «*°°lV says, longer works. 
ii.faT. 1 *?* 4 he h as esti- 



.fi.iuii 1J8W, mm, til* 

Heiiry ...SHdjjpv^V'i 
Vii.*(oH,kn 


a, 


e- monil sciences — .7 ■ hiitojusi w. ~ . . 1 •/ Muqenis a 

i death 'In 1900, uhf1Lr i 10 dWL-u$.s 'f In. Ti 

flre: IrfleliertHial 1 ‘reasons 1 for Side- ^f Elhics",:^^ Profess 

' stercriy;. '.wk?k> : »i^r>»Qiv or£; ; tteliefv » better , J W. “ we see a Sidgiyick ,v^o is a from „ 

n saae or. sasr. :, de«epl/htiniv wie abstractive ■ inielliaeitre' dpAi' a.,Pfewrnindnily Western In a 

V!>!^'dortr MJ:’ *"1 ™ke;-« 

pufer 'prthb; highosl qrtlc; bil iol h* 

fur., the .ci cut ion of hypothesis . and.;; Stuart-' Mill hh/coenpen^tod ; o 



,s r6lW a 

not seif-evideni “a.**”: 
motiern 1 missionary lir 
would seem to mw’i 
explanation than is pi™ 

. The use; of the TJkiknj 

of prcsentfllion ineYwf 

thttt ull information 

compressed iiiid di* 1 f 

place for fcnatysi* aj 
SrIH. the editors tjo iwu 
fhiis is anything ‘ 10*-® l 
duction aitri, WC; W 
factual nature .d* A 


hu’Hrinfluentla 1 : " J’ai 
It is a difficult 
•hW, whan , we learn 
off, and that on the 
ip, “Vous avez 
pour faire le 


[jihit 


There are several links here with 
Pavese's novel fe, not oiily In the more 
obvious “The .Captain” and VTbe 
House by the Sea *, draft sketched 
as the editor points out— for The 
Prisoner and The Beach respectively, 
tml«* " but with other stories and the anto- 

difficulty IS biographical This Business of Living. 
4. ’-L,- • The strict, unsympaAetic mother to 

rime t that M. “Mister Peter" can certainly be 
2iSS*? tf - a nt> vel in Identified with Pavese’s own mother 
Mi ni *I wtw ’R’ho and the uneducated girl of Fag-ettd 
IwJLSS^ Wtftltdy dis- Blues" Ib another example of that 
But if, type who, aa we know from his Ler- 
0t^(”^P)tbll«bed ifttle ters, \ attracted Pavese at ontWal 
if moments in bis life. ■■ ■ 

to The story "Told In Confidence" 
he h “J itself shifts about nostalgically to Ume 
Sf? 00 * but in a stripped-down Idiom forged 
/W^ ^yoluntor- p 8V «e for the expression . « * 


Religioni 

is 



r K # • *■ «■_ _ ^ 

i 

Su's-v-acii* 

Yotj’ll rLso find ‘Laocobn and Ifis Sons 
Assailed by Serpents*, the prc-Christinn 
Rhodian marble, as well ns works by 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Botticelli, Dp Vinci, 

Caravaggio an 4 others. : 

In ‘Vatican Museums, Rome 5 , volume 

(q r, x i i fl ) in the series ‘Great Museums of 


*The School pf Athens*'guide you through 1 ' 
the galleries while an expert text carefully 
dissects each item,; ' 

• To : .The Sunday Times, .. 
w Coley Street; London. WC 99 9 YT. 


; 

■ ( 9 " xt i"j m ine penes 'wcat museums *« :• fwouvww, fwuu» »i, ^«j| > 

I the World’, you Cans tudytheaoxbias ter works / (includes for packing and despatch), 

* of thegreatathomeatyQur leisure. 1^4 ^ f ' 

I full colour plates that contain details 
from the Sis tine Chapel and Raphahl’s 


Please send niOi . w # * »V . .volume 


c(s)of 

VATICAN MO&EUAf S/ROXIE at £a.»5 ^cr copy 


I enclose my chequc/mortcy order* 
crossed arid made payable to . 

Times Newspap ers Limited for £ 
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?^S«r J aS , '“S |_ now offar. this nwanifieent book 


. •bnteope the very 'converse of these corttrivcp 
1- ii ele t rate tiles' which — to use one of flie very 

to few ImagM in the present book-a» 

er figures “ gpoken from the teeth outwards 
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With (hi; piihliL ,ilu ill i»f Lnglish 
Books and Knuiny I6(U -16-ttl 
1 1 S. Beimel [ conclude-, his sm\e> of 
ihe Engli-h honk trade and dinnesiic 
(e;«fer>lnp fnun the establishment 
i*l printing in CngLiml lo ihc Civil 
War I lie .'ichicvcinem »»| Mr 
Bennett, since the appearance nf the 
liisi edilmn t if the first volume 1 1-475- 
L*57) in 1 95 2. has heen ti* bring t«»- 
geihei, fiuiti hi* own vast acquaint- 
aiiee with [he honks (hem. selves as 
uefl a* uiih ihe main body of 
niiHlern sdrolarship. a sensible, veil- 
" filten, nl'ten eseilinu eniiipilaiion 
i*l fad and inference- -indeed, in ius 
scope ami aims i he only wort of its 
kind hitherto attempted, and one 
well north (he alien lion of both neo- 
phyte and specialist in Ihe several 
fields n .spans. I 

A* lie brings his study to a close, i 
Mr. Men net l points especially Lo the 1 
enormous increase ul book prodne- t 
tmn in Hie designated range of r 
innc: " Whereas for (he year 1500 a 
Ine Short- f irft' C'uitiloQite records the u 
publication ol only fony-six b 
voli lines, the number liad risen lo it 
25‘i in 1600 and to 577 in 1640 ” 1c 
(one may interject dial if jjerishabil- g 


scnlaloe of ihe actual milputl. 
I, And it is true rfial .is the prniliution 
id hiink* increases so does inn 
knowledge of Hie particulars nl that 
production, ami of the social and 
intellectual at lain men is of (In- read- 
ei>hip a* well, incur abb. then, a 
'b volume t»f almost precisely ihe same 
length .is the earlier livo w ill seem 
►f sketchier than its pre da censors, re- 
c taininyt. as it diies. the practice ol 
1 1 treating at large “ ihe cnndi lions and 
il circum stances which prevailed in the 
hook trade" and placing "through- 
e mil. the emphasis . . . not nn the 

- literary quality of the works dis- 

- cussed, but rather on the mere fact 

■ of their existence **— to the end that 
[ 11 literature ” receives only nine 

pages, albeit nine very good pages, 
of (lie entire volume. Inevitably the 
generali/a t ions w ill seem les> 'con- 
vincing.^ the illU'iiMlioiis fewer, and 
the omissions— most, no doubt, in- 
tentional- less immediately explic- 
able. 

But in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. one may suggest, it is increas- 
ingly ditiicult to discuss book produc- 1 
lion without recourse to terms and 1 
techniques strictly bibliographical. 1 
nor writing of any kind without 
access to an historical, social. Ihcolo- i 
gical mid aesthetic context- wi thorn 
being in fad “ critical '* of the mater- 1 
ial considered. One might wish for 1 
less simplistic treatments of licensing. ( 
government regulation of printing I 


1. period, the Favier Shakespeare quar- 
ii tos. is not even mentioned!, of Ihe 
i specific nature of “ religious con- 
l IruviTsV beyond just Catholics 
1 against Protestants, in (his most 
- factional lime. One misses any nien- 
1 tiun of proof-reading, binding, pri- 
; vale printing, or any real considcra- 
1 tion of individual stationers, save a 
rather deformed portrait of Edward 
Allde : Michael Sparky appear* unly 
as a witness- — supposedly reliable !— 
on the history of I he Bible Mono- 
poly. and among other major figures 
unnamed are laggard and Pavier. 
There is nothing here about the 
homilies, nonce - collections, en- 
graved printing, book-illustralion. 
importalinn of paper, priming in 
foreign languages, or alien printers, 
and firtle about English book* 
printed abroad ; occasions central lo 
the peniod, like PrynneV* trial. 
Thomas Scott and -the Spanish Mar- 
riage, the Ballad Partnership, and 
the affair of the “ Wioked Bible ”, 
are cither skimped or left un- 
touched. One can't have everything, 
but sometimes one wonders why 
Mr. Bennett has chosen as he lias. 

Such reservations notwithstanding, 
however. Mr. Bennett has certainly 
performed a task of considerable 
magnitude in a conscientious and 
often original manner, ft is perhaps 
because of his admirable penchant 
for seeking out the less familiar 
sources to quote from, and the less 
obvious instances to cite, that he 


!<y and documentation nre tTken ta'a^nd * h ' s “^"bl 

into cousiilerai ion these -statistics— ties .invoked i B i ' f seeking out the lc 

'™~ aK «■”»' the ™ Sl pnbllcLr«lnfpie P 0 C f r, Z S', 

Cutting down on the elaborations 


seems frequently, even deliberately, 
to eschew some of the most cele- 
brated contemporary testimony te.g. 
Prynnc on Shakespeare ami Bible- 
paper, Jaggard on Augustine Vin- 
ecru. Ren Jon son — Staple of News-— 
on comintos and chronicles. Autoly 
cus on ballads. John Taylor on 
books as bawds and thieves. Braih- 
uaite's hook -trade “ characters " in 
Whimzjex). 

This may lead us 'in a question 
particularly appropriate for the 
whole work ; to what audience is 
English Hooks ami Readers pri- 
marily addressed 7 For if it i\ to one 
of specialists, surely the broader 
issues arc- too swiftly dismissed or 
oversimplified, although additional 
evidence is often presented, and the 
last chapter <‘ l Printers. Booksellers 
and Readers"} is extremely well 
fashioned. If principally for flic 
amateur, to whom one would not 
hesitate to commend the entire 
work, it is hard to account for the 
omission of such .familiar and illu- 
minating anecdotes as those men- 
tioned above, and anyone less than 
formally acquainted with the field 
and period may be genuinely misled 
on many occasions when Mr. Ben- 
nett appears to presume a fuller 
knowledge than that readership nwv 
possess. 

One might unwarily come away 
thanking that Thomas Coryale “de- 
lighted his .readers " more “ hv h.is 
whimsical humours” than his blind- 
ness to his own inanity, that George 


; i r T U i 

StTf! 

(■ S icilian us) wastl^ 

f y y ;\. anil Marvel 

of collected Dlaw 
Mderable she 
Ion -on . mdfciU 
folios ihal CaX? 
hfinal of 160 '. ^ 

“Lhe first English^ 
Baremcnt 

m l6 V* and that J 
genera no longer 
the pulpu. Will one a J 
Bennett s inference f 
ers bil of 1 635-1M g 
of book ” aLl-raoted i 
buoklover in the aorf, . 
seventeenth century ' % 
from the -record of 
stock of one Edintoi 
specializing in school 
might have consihuiriti 
a typical trade &kiti«. 
London ? 

Bill despite the pralfe 
■specifying Mr. Bhiiwi 
tended readership, and i 
obviously inherent in t 
large a subjeot at ;o « 
period in the compw , 
volume, there is no 
use. essential justness, a 
itv of the whole work. 1 
nil. as il should be. a m 
one twentieth -century, is 
m i la hi on of his prcdecw 
and an incLtement to I 
readers lo follow his earn 


IliVVID F, FOXON : 

IIiourIiIs oii the History and Future 
or BibliogriiphicuF Description 

3 1 pp. Los Angeles and Berkeley ; 
University ol California Schools of 
Library Service and of Librarian- 
sbip. i , • • 

OBtVALD GAl l.t/F. 

On Contemporary Bibliography . 

Wiiih Particular Reference to Ezra 
Pound. 

28pp. Austin; Humnnities Research 
Cente(. Distributed by University of 
Texas Press. Austin. $5, 

Duvid Fojton, once of the Brjthh 
Museupt nnd ’now Reader in Textual 
Criticism nl Oxford, Will, be remcm- 
horod fp-r .his elegant 1 exposure of 
Thomas J. Wise’s deprcdafddna 
among the Jacobean plays fit the 
British Museum arid will shortly be 
more wklety known when his long- 
geslalod shorf-title catalogue of 
English verse from' 1701 to 1750 ap- 
pears. In the course of research for 
the latter he took lime off to driver 
Inst spring the tenth Zeltiin and Vor 
Brugge lecture Ih bibliography at Los 
Angeles, which dries duly also os the 
John Howell lecture at Berkeley ; 
and the rdsuli ds now issued jointly 
by the Schools of Library Service 
and of Librarianshvp at these two 
, branches of the University of Oitlf- 
. fornix ; 

. Mr. FoxonV Thoughts are both 
illuminating (utri pregnant, ns be- 
ebeoes n distinsuished member of 


STEFAN ZWEIG 
MATERIAL WANTED 

We are preparsd to pay you 
well for material relating to 
the late writer Stefan Zwetg, 
including btOpkS. literary 
itianusorlptSi • 1 typescripts,*' 
proofs. letters or ephemera, 
we are also • Interested Ih 
| learns from the hand of 
; the late novelist, Charles 
Morgan and other authors 
or poets; air periods.- Send' 
Information for air reply to 
Miss Jean Monos,. Biblio- 
grapher, .1847 . Barry wbqd 
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tliat younger school of theoretical 
bibltogruphc-s-the post-A. W. Pol- 
lard - Falconer Madan - McKerrow- 
Qreg generation — which includes 
Professors Todd, Gallup. McKenzie 
and Tanselle, Mr. Nowell-Smith nnd 
Dr. .Gaskcll (shortly about lo pro- 
duce a successor to McK fir row’s 
introduction of 1927). with Profes- 
sor Bowers, whose epoch-making 
r n iid pits of Bibliographical De- 
scription was published as long ago 
£U* 1948, bestriding Ihe gap, Mr. 
r rcs «*rphes into the history 
of bibliographical . description con- 
vinced 'r>im that some of ihe accep- 
ted conventions have resulted from 
an insufficiently critical adoption of 
the technical ' idiosyncrasies of the 
great men of the past. Bibliography 

l n. its upper- strata has by Its nature 

Involved so few people compared 
with other scholarly disciplines that 
detached criticism from outside the 
closed circle has tended to be in- 
hibited, and individual solutions have 
consequently come to be accepted 
as ‘'scientific”, if not Mosaic. “A 
bibliography such us. Greg’s fof the 
pre r. Restoration , Drama] imme- 
d mtcly gives an : impression of 
omniscience . and in fallibility: the 
final . word Appears bo have been 
spoken." It does indeed; but wheh 
Mr. Foxon ndds « and this j s indeed 
« a n .Vfe quite fair to 

. , dccftdc ago, reviawing 
Bre final volume of that imonunienT 
Ial work In. the BSA Papers, he wrote 
tha t Greg is pragmnlic, but he has 
so codified his approach that, his 
pragma ti sm appears to bp struagHna 

S. : At )«<!■ 

; P: z ** P Mp , struggle;; and attempts : fo 
Wnd . no one else . to hU system^ 1 
The trouble has been that the epiconi . 

lo. ng to^ be bound. Mr. Foxon ab- 
serves, for example, that the- distinc- 
iron between descriptive, and iiitu-' 
merattve ‘ bibliography, adumbrated 

W Bowefs.-bos 
been. -widely: {*qd wrongly] : inter- . 
preted.as menmne that. one must -pro- ! 
: duce , e| ther a full dwfcrLptl ve '* 

grnphy Qf an mHhpr 6ra subject, 

-a mefce eh^-M wt^ the minimum; 
(or less) of baste detail ; ond his dis- 
cussion of the future, in whidi he 
quest! ons wn»e general assumptions 
r bp .r - ■ • -i SCrt P^ v ? i oMjliog'rnphy, ft 
rpally, i\s he says, q pfetl forsotnesort ‘ 
of. via- metito 

HisioricBny. it hi Valuable itoVb-rci;; 

■method , of transcribing 1 ; title- pa dm .; 
; ,wa.s = invented, .itreon& Other tstyJisdo 
.Innovations, by Edward Cuflal! ttboiif ' 

. ! ’ ' t • v r< -.i ti,~ 


Hiain-ty il seems, for reasons of with all the physical evidence he 
typographical elegance : that it was needs to establish his text ”• he eon 

SHSr-STfS puSftsfiSriK 

BS'ASSRSi ?Si 

g rap by, or some process based- nn ™ lo a miore complete 

photograph v Wl.r^nse TuTJn b,b,,0 « rn P hi pl analysis than the 
are still having to hammer away at Afford ° r . description can 

the superiority of the line-block^ ^re- d , : b,, ‘ he J,,:iint;iins rfial ” it 

H2S"iiS5 w "? i.' «*«. "■ SSJ5TS «- 


— r- — w. ...v uiiu-uiutK re- 
production may ask, wns it ever re- 
vived. with all Its arguable variations 
of typographical style, to persist 
through nearly three-quarters of Ihe 
present century 7 Mr. Foxon con- 
cludes that “ if ■ we • are really 
concerned to be scientific (and I’m 
not saying we should be), it seems to 

mC that fllln sLfn j->eint!la «„ll„ I 


us unitr ex- 

u T i 1,1 conl ' n noLLs 9>rose (with 

the help of tables or diagrams) than 
in notes to a description ", Main- of 
us wit! welcome the notion (hat plain 

SC““ clMror 

When Mr. Foxon, referring to ex- 

5257S. ?„ lb ^??s h,!ra ' s »y-. 


juwuiu oej, it seems to rerernng to ex- 

rne that qunsi-facstnlile falls between per biographers, says. " I 
two stools . [It] has too many com- ™! d J lke } f° wean them away from 
promises and gives too little sense of “".necessarily elaborate bibliognmhi- 
scale to be a truly scientific method Cit dcscnption ". he joins forces Jn 


w “*■ «yi'wmess oi aetaiteu 
ille-pago transcription for bringing 
to light concealed editions or vari- 


ih • — J , ™uc oi me g LS 

cul “o«s or vari- t”* r^wower described a ipapcr of his KOI 
ants, which is the chief argument PnWtshed earlier in The Texas Ottar- • 

as^rted for its use today, it was le ^ y , l,n d er *e title " ‘ Boobiiogrn- HUGH TI 
M ad ”,n who maintained (“Degress- ph 7 and Ezra Pound ’’ ns “an Jm ti,» ni lin 
ive Bibliography”, 1909) that “the *>«»* as well as a timdy comrrbu- SSrarS 
meriwd ol distinguishing » ‘ Io1 ) to the post-Bowers debate on the I f th ^ 
reprint from a reissue is to note the ? ul,es of n bibliographer of modern 64pp - T1 

^ ^n^urcsona books and the formularrmosUppro 

of thlftaJi Pe, 2f ,0n . to f be letters P r,ft 'te lo their description and he fl lway 
A £n ^T fldia l yabovethe m. «pn««ed that the University of Trevor- R< 
ft E?. n ?TP r Adheres, precisely Texas would do Itself credit and rh* enlerlainii 


whole, including v 
papers of varying s 
size, or on vellum c 
but not incliidine-pj 
may be printed by i 
duello n proofs prink 
vided no stibstaniial 
are also printed from 
issues or slates' of 1 
sheds may linve' l 
especially illlcpage I 
phons. certificates of 
lions, etc., or may ha 
of these omitted. Th 
up and issued at var 
some or different p 
without cancel titles, 
or with minor real 
omitted matter/ Sm 
duplicate settings v 
when not identified a 
by the publisher to f( 
inp. whether or not 
mixed, arc part of the 

AH clear now, firs 
tors 7 

Robbed 

HUGH TREVOR-RO 
The Plunder of Ih « il 
teenth Century 
64pp. Thames and 


As always, histoi 
Trevor-Roper ii 


A rp «rinVJ r a ., y wove “Cm. mat the Universitv of J revor-Roper 

to the P usaS Ad l h ^ res , 1 P"*®' 8 ® 1 ? I^ as , wou,d d ° Itself credit and the enlertaining. Ir 
WhelfK °c ^ ori ^ inal edition.” Tesl «»f us a useful service if it were memorial iectur 
setf re hijn ‘ w repri “ l thU valuable paper ^ fished by the 

Wbli™r^p? tel T5 1,p belW€sn haps undor a less esoteric title ?) for founded* he trw 
he starts' tof r ^ te, 1 toa l oritic. 2 0re ?f rteraJ circulation” The movements of p 

'of ' G ^ S oufbursl SSTSSL Research Cenler at Aus- '«»« books in 

yP.P.-'hwr a pro, .t|n has token . the hint, and Mr ?£_ Europe. Perhac 


■bf.T 9 .io . s outburst Jr , 7 s research Cenler at Aus- 
you-hear a pro, tin ha* taken, the hint and Mr oili 

<*®maodtng npw reappears as No 4 

■ mat h Mipgraphers should provide 1 of ^ " Bibliograohicai Mir, No ; 7, 

-s&ssfflSr Wvt 


>r rfiturnlttg the Hterarv rn -ft' unchanged ; ^“bslantially 


fit " Yet ns aarL« pro " ^ * 01,0 or the few additions cuiture-vuiiuri 


| Ul U uuvnd ■■■ 

Europe. Perhap 
cisely the right w 
of the Duke of I 
I, there were (o 
these two, Phlli 
Emperor Rudol 
Christina of S' 
author calls " the 
culture-vultures’ 
biggest collector 
were not far behi 


h ai iwa* 
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lution of the Locarno spirit 


uffTL DOUGLAS 
jS. £ LAMBERT 

Brillsb Foreign 

l 

m m : European 
ion*. 1927. 


u edited with the usual 
of the i documents 
Lrtjr 1927 ; <bc first part, 
Ki June 12, 1969, was 
K#l|o Austen Chamber- 
Ljh with the Locarno 
todominant tone of that 
L satisfaotion ; here the 
perceptibly lessened. By 
fUie “Locarno spirit the 
preigb Secretary felt Dhal 
aaudGemiany, and espe- 
I litter, did not get such 
4s ai Ghamberlain had 
£n earlier. Strescmann’s 
ii mi shown, for example, 
pk that the “ P-residency 
UHiudenburg wns a happy 
[ft reconciliation between 
Lj the new Germanics ”. 
[too, had been a cause of 
katidacilon. Italy's ill- 
Sih the Scrbo-Croat-Slo- 
i then far from stability, 
riuofl ; another Us evident 
to dominate Albania'^ a 
I ^yite different field, (taiian 
against British Interests 
Wm ol Yemen, encourng- 
p&n to King lbn Sand of 
i and Nejd, and in regard 
! 

E umbenlain made 
tiasoKnl when he 
” in the Ducc's 


oltiim that the Treaty of lir.inn 
entitlczl him to intervene if necessary 
in Albanian domestic concerns. 
Chamburluin was at pains lo allay 
the French and Serbo-Cro.n-Sovcne 
Rovernnicnis’ suspicions that lie was 
ready lor wider concessions to Mus- 
solini, who.se ambition it was, for 
reason.* of prestige, to weaken 
Frcndi influence among Lhe Little 
Entente and Sou ih- Eastern Europe 
in general. Adding to the tension 
between France and Italy was the 
laUer’s claim for naval parity with 
Die former, and the consequent re- 
fusal of both governments to attend 
the June, 1927, conference of naval 
powers at Geneva. 

Disarmament and British rela- 
tions with (he United States, and 
wLth Soviet Russia, were lhe most 
frustrating topics the British Foreign 
Secretary had to deal with at this 
time. On the first, wlucli meant n 
direct Anglo-American confronta- 
tion because of the absence of France 
and fatty, Chamberlain confessed in 
a private letter, dated April 10, 1927. 
to the Ambassador in Washington. 
Sir Esmd Howard, that the Geneva 
prelude to this confrontation had 
worried him more than ” anything 
that has occurred since I look my 
present office ” (November, 1924). 
Tiic Foreign Secretary was replying 
to a private and persona! idler of 
July 29. 1927, in which Sir Ewiu? 
Howard gave an account uf ;i dinner 
at which he had mot Kellogg, the 
Secretary of State, anti Hoover. 

Hoover, with the utmost frank- 
ness, spoke about Anglo- American 
dissensions, and said that ” in the 
event of hostilities " America would 


wish Canada lo he neutral uul 
would prevent foodstulfs ,uid oilier 
supplies from reaching Great Britain 
from Latin America. Howanl 
thought that an effort should he 
made to enlighten public opinion on 
both sides about Hie damage dial 
would be done In common interests 
by the wrangles between the big 
naval ists and militarists on both 
sides of the Atlantic. This provoke*! 
the letter to the ambassador, In 
which Chamberlain admitted that 
English opinion was ” more sore 
about America than at any lime I 
have known but that propaganda 
that even conceived as remotely 
possible, or less than a crime, war 
between the British Empire ami 
America would do untold harm. He 
blamed himself for the trouble, 
caused by the absence of an adequ- 
ate prelim iuuiy exchange of views, 
and the cloud at length passed. 
Howard commented (bat President 
Roosevelt's dictum dial “ one of Hie 
cheapest and most remunerative 
things for a politician to do in tills 
country is to raise a yell about 
England” had .lost a lot of its 
previous value. But the whole affair 
•thawed thal Ihe problem of the 
" freedom of the seas ” thal had 
embarrassed British relations with 
America at -the beginning of the 
First World War had by no means 
been overcome. 

On the developments Uml led to 
the breaking -off of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the British and Soviet 
Governments there are numerous 
interesting documents. But, so far as 
Foreign Office material is con - 
corned, the incident is left 111 some 
obscurity. No doilbt this, as a For- 


eign Oil its: me m nr and uni observed, 
was due to highly secret information 
from sources that were unknown or 
could not he diwloscd. Siruscnmnn 
was deeply disturbed by the affair 
since lie was itying, while pursuing u 
policy of conciliation with France 
and England, to keep relations with 
Moscow as friendly as possible. He 
told Chamberlain that Germany 
would be neutral in this dispute, and 
would have regarded a refusal of 
the Soviet request lo take charge of 
Soviet business in London as un neu- 
tral. The Secretary of Slate gave the 
German Foreign Minister details of 
the grievances which Great Britain 
had against the Soviet mission in 
London after Hie raid oa the 
“Areas” office, Lhe Soviet trade 
concern. 

Although the Soviet Government 
was warned of the unfortunate 
effects which the stream of anti- 
British propaganda would have, U 
did not diminish, and the eventual 
crisis occurred when evidence was 
found of Soviet -intervention in Brit- 
ish home politics, in particular the 
General Strike and -the miners’ 
strike. Sdresen vann’s embarrassment 
was even greater when the Manches- 
ter Gnaraian and socialist news- 
papers in Germany revealed the 
clandestine col hi b oral ion between 
member.* of the Reichswehr and 
Russian military and aviation ex- 
perts. Half-hearted denials were 
given by Schubert, State Secretary at 
the Berlin Porcjgn Office; blame 
was cast on stibordi nates, but Seeckt, 
commander of the Reichswehr, 
resigned and all the clandestine- eva- 
sions of Versailles were said to have 
been terminated. Nevertheless, a few 


months lalei Seeckt was pul forw.iid 
lor another military appoint me ill, 
and Chamber la in’s distrust was 
aroused once more. I hi.* did not 
diminish his regard for Slrescmann. 
of whose presidency of the League 
of Nations Council lie said that he 
was courteous and businesslike, with 
a scn»c of humour Lhut pleased his 
colleagues. 

However, as was revealed in 
many German documents captured 
after the Second World War, the 
secret cooperation with the Russians 
went on. and expanded in later 
years. Rrilisli representatives al 
Berlin and Moscow were asked to 
supply what information they could 
gather on this topic, blit nothing 
substantial was brought to light. 
This, and ju&t what -determined the 
break between London and 
Moscow — ii step which the ambassa- 
dors in Berlin and Moscow had 
thought unwise and Chamberlain 
himself hud dcprcca-led the year 
before — need further explanation. 
Obviously, one cannot criticize an 
editor for not including material 
that goes beyond that existing in the 
Foreign Office, but a cross-rcfcr- 
ence, which Margaret Lambert has 
so helpfully provided on previous 
occasions and elsewhere in this 
volume, would have been welcome. 

Miss Lambert says that she has 
used the private papers of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. Presumably it 
is from these that Lhe arresting 
letters between the Secretary of 
State and tiic Ambassador in Wash- 
ington are taken. This suggests that 
there may be other interesting letters 
from litis source still to be pub- 
lished. 
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problem chess lather like science 
fiction to ordinary fiction.. 

Purdy, C. J. S. Guide to Good Chets. 
First Steps to Fine Points. 95pp. 
Sydney: H or wit/ Publications. 

sal ; 

'Bhe subtitle of this excellent Jilllc 
book, now in a completely revised 
eighth edition, is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the work. By the enunciation 
of general principles together with ex- 
amples of how these work, the 
well-known Australian chess writer. 
(.*, J. S. Purdy, provides some valu- 
able instruction for beginners and 
less advanced players in very palat- 
able fomi. 

Wadis. K. G. and Bi ac kshm k. L. S. 
(Editors). Interzonal Chess Tourna- 
ment. Palma de Mallorca 1970. 
232pp. Nottingham: The Chess 
Player. Jt2. 

This important event in the series of 
tournaments that qualify players (or 
a ohanee of challenging for the 
World Chess Championship was 
won, and most convlnoingly. by the 
United Slates grandmaster. Bobby 
Fischer. With commendable promp- 
titude Messrs. Wade and Blackstock 
have produced a book containing h 
description of piny and all the 
games. These have been exhaustively 
analysed and are in fact the raison 
d’etre of the work. . 

Such books are essential For the 
student of the game and in any ease 
are interesting by reason of fl»; 
varied nature of the play and play- 


into four classes— those which are 
independent of the coat-of-arms, 
those which refer to the bearings, 
(hose which .pun on the name, and 
those which refer to both name and 
hearing*. He claims, that heraldic 
mottoes set in Irish type characters, 
cries, yert has la admit" that that Is 
.precisely what some Irish and Scot- 
tish “ mottoes” arc. He went to the 
trouble of gelling some Gaelic 
mottoes -set in Irish type characters, 
but has no consistent rule, ahd, in 
this respect, it is ironic that one set 
in Roman type should have a m(s- 
print--" high ’ for ''righ" (kill a) 
One of die drawbacks of facsimile 
reprints is that if the original con- 
sisted of unevenly printed pages this 
will he reflected in die npw edition, 
El vin hail some very gray pages 
which show u-p badly in conipnnspn 
with the setting of the now Supple- 
ment. 


Heraldry 

ElvttTs Handbook of Mottoes Re- 
vised with Supplement and Index 
by . R. Pinches. Based- on the 
Original Edition of i860 by C, n, 
BWln. 294pp. Heraldry Today. 
£2.25. 

This Is a mildly useful book, for, 
while 1 mottoes are not art integral 
purl of a grant or arrris, they nave 
been "popular for several . centuries 
arid cab be an aid to armorial 
identification Elyin’s compilation is 
more than a hundred years old and 
can hktdiy be exppoted to contain 
recent mottoes. Hence, among me 
haJf-a- dozen ” Per arduas * there is 
no rqfererice to the most famous of 
all : : surprisingly, Ri ‘ Pinches, who 
has ! compiled a supplement .for 
.. t^ii modern reprint, i ^45 forgotteD, 
itbe:R.A.F: EWin divided ri.w|toes 


History 

DaTIA, C. L, With Two Presidents. 

1 49pp. Delhi: Vikits. Rs.15. 

This very honest little book reveals 
no scandals, and parades no. -skele- 
tons extracted from cupboards. It 
gives instead u frank and soldierly 
account of what it was like to serve 
the first two Presidents of India as 
part of their official household. Its 
main value to . lhe future historian 
JI« in the relations of lhe_ two 
suco^ive Heads' pf -State . with the 
1 dfffldftR affd : lcrtH | d tiirnbn till- ■ Jrtwa - 
harlal Nehru ; and their reactions to 
the partiariHf' crises, foreign and 
domestic, which occurred during 
their terms of office. The frightful 
muddle over the Chinese debacle is 
described from the inside, as it 
were;; the reason why:- the Endian 
Army could not CaptOrfi'' Lahore 
when hostilities' broke but with Paki-. ■ 
stun— 4 they, the' Pakistanis, fOMgStt* 
ilke tigers across • the IbhhogH" 
canal "—is not concealed. 

Rapik. Abdullah Bin Aaom„ 
Hikoyat Abdullah. Au Annotated} 
.Translation ,b>‘ hr. H.; Hi II. 3 53pp^ 
Oxford Urn Verity Press. £7.25.;, .. 
This is. tnother BWl’pJiJJ The ; 
excellent Oxford scries of Asf* His- , 
JorlcaV reprinLs, which is bringing to: 
modern students many books now 
unobtainable except m $fge flbnjg: 

ies. " Abdullah Mbnshi” was born 

Dutdb had: been.drtveajut by tig. : 
" British ; hw story first pubhshotJ; 


in 1849. Mr. iiild’s annolulcd trans- 
lation, the first with any real claim 
to scholarly accuracy, was begun 
exactly a century later and was 
published hv lhe Malayan branch of 
the Royal Asiatic -Society, with lhe 
aid of a ■ grant \fipom ihe University 
of Makii'a. In T9J4. It is with the 
.society’s permission llinl the Oxford 
University Press has issued the 
present volume. The story which 
Abdullah tells or his life and adven- 
tures is hound up with the early 
history of the British in the Malay 
Peninsula his vivid pen pictures of 
the leading personalities and of the 
conditions in -which they worked 
nukes -the lllkayat a source-book 
for .students in Malaya and Singa- 
pore. In spiLe of nn ancestry which 
was part Yemeni nnd pari Indium 
its author thought of himself as a 
Malay, and his orthodox Muslim 
tipbringing did not hinder a tireless 
advocacy of Western Inventions and 
British ways of thinking. Hqs narra- 
tive, though racy enough to make 


excellent reading, is not always 
accurate ; hence the need for the 
annotations which point out inac. 
curacies and mistakes. Even So. the 
Ulkayat- is one of the great land- 
marks Of Malay literature and, as 
such, “has been ", as Mr.' Hill re- 
marks. “an inspiration to gener- 
ations of Malays ”. 

MgKinlay. Brian. The First Royal 
Tour 1867-1868. 196pp. ftqbert 
Hale. £2. 

Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Queen Victoria’* second son and 
commander of H.M S. Galatea, 
spent 1 six months in die Australian . 
colonies during: a world cruise under 
Admiralty orders in 1867-8. The 
colonies bad Jit He ' notice pf hfe 
Coming,. bid, vied-w^Ui- each otfier in', 
eothusiawric arid elaborate wdlcom£,\ 
and in,' a degree .of 1 *’ foteome 
palaver”.- surprising Ih: an alreudy ; 
setf-consCiously - Egalitarian society. ! 
We db 'not- learn much -about ithe - 
Prince excem ; that he seegis tp haVe 1 
been a . cheerful, tolerant < young 
man ijut- 1 whcfijlbr h« response- 
after ; lunch 1 down a Bendigo gdidi 


£1,000) was an eariy iostaiice of : 
taking .mickey k to r, 

judge- He is .'said t6V have been a ■; 
bridf aird direct speaker. but .bf ibis . 


l«r: " Good God, I am shall ” he 
exclaimed at Clonturf as an Irish- 
man’s bullet entered his back. The 
first patient of the newly -arrived, 
Nightingale-trained Miss Osbuni 
(regrettably her name is misspelt 
as ri£ it wpre thill pdf .u To'yaJ rea- 
fdenco), he rccover«?il aha. sailed for 
home. A«eft»pts : . to prove. Fenteri 
conspiracy. as hfe -.would-be assa-wln’s 
motive foiled. The Pall Mall. Gazette 
had predict etl that the tour would 
provide "some amusing stories to 
tell 6f tife Jn (He colonies ", Mr, 
McKinkty considers tlie phrase 
patronizing and lacilcs*. but such 
stories are the stuff of hii book. 
Undeniably the Clontarf episode 
gives ilie narrative, welcome spice; 
for unrelieved junket rather pulls.. 

Natural History 

EL i .is, Malcolm. The World of 
. Birds. 1 40pjp. Hrimlyn. £1 .50. 

This i& n large and hnriclsomc borik 
crammed with iriipLograptis, a good 
proportion of whicii are in stunning 
oofour. Nwerthole&s, Mr. Ellis Is 
wclj able to hold his, o\yri. He offers 
a broad survey beginning with _ aq 
account of the evolution of birds 
and iheq goes oh to discuss such 
mauley as distribution,' bUis and 
beaks, temtoriai behaviour, unusual 
nests arid extinct* birds. He entls with 
a . look at bird artists and their .work, 
uiMeh is pridspal. in l?frd books and 
] most wejcpriic;* , though brie would, 
have liked more about' Peter Scott 
whose early wildfowl paintings, like 
those of Frank Southgate Who irir 
financed him. . find whom no one 
seems to know about today, have a 
: freshness :and troth absent from the 
work- of more famous practitioners; 

■ Ltje.j reason of jctgir^e is - dial, .both, 
were, wi I df oilers ^nd s^yy tlipir birds; 

- Plain, - ' V. aV '.i..;-:- I 

Sm rrti, >C; L\verrSfhe Hidden. Sea.> 

• Photographs by Dou^as Fan I k ner, ; 
• jJ48pp, Macdonald.; fjS. ;l . 

Modern te^n^ogy. ipoiudirig diving, 
equipmariti and undenyater eqlour« 
Pridtography. . bai .^fiobled ' men to . 
explore, die dppihs ;qt : die sea and 
.rtjiike perm a rieo t records of marlnr 
organisms, many .'of which ; have 
, exquisite grace, harmony of form’ 


; vte. fiave ftfwrextunples. until. ; the 
i^»p^dteiL drtpiit ol the [ last d»p- ' 


(i ftiV photographs. ,T4wSe represent a 
■ wide range of habit rite 'including ihe 
: SUtires bf the Americas, the Red Sea. 
; Japan, thfe Great Barrier Reef, the 


1 ’k 1 . - 
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^ | ■ I'-'l iiui » *il I it’ihlin.ii. Kv’iir.i. I lit* 
liili .ni . . ;„i,l I.tfiji, Sii f; , II hf.uk 

.uni » InK 1 <if jin.- p|,|[o<> 

'I'V *i«-l.lllvNl L.I|l|j(IIJ‘. .| | >lf 

ir..iv>. wfiK-li tlu'iir-i I k. cm lie ami! 
.it l O.Ulfiiimug .slmy 

fn i lu- riMiii reef. J>i . Smith, wlm i, 
m 'Ii triij'nislicd nun lit- hn»lngiM. h.in 
t*»n •ul.'iol e:ich (jr.iiiji nr .uiiinaK in 
rcf-it i.hi i . ■ cniiii>niiK-nl and in iha 
rh > Linn - «. r .iiiini.fi ;iud seasonal 
eu-lcs tli.ijJlciv each illiMuilnl by 
tol.im jil.iies. ilvcril>L‘ I lie *triic(urc, 

ii»nn .mil imufi- uf life of tin: 
ii ii «ll uses. crusUi- 
L *-‘ i ''Urns nf which like the lobster 
are of kiiiMHiiTcinl fmpml;irji.-e. (lid 
s, » ll< h ;«nd •e.i ureliiiix with (heir 
cl.ilinj.ift olearenin pl.iiis aixl Iha 
fi'li. Iliv 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 l»wr > i»f sptvivs niako 
lish eiMiirmitiihes among ihe im»l 
l.i"C«ialni}t in (he world and (lie way 
Ihey -I ia re l he a v.iilahie i cm in reel 
piiivtale-s ^ ,i cli.illeiigiiic prnhlem in 
iiiuriiie bioinijs. < oriel laliny cha|i(ers 
dew i il».- i he phe in mie non of clean - 
i'li.: irihinsis and draw allvnLion to 

I'he h.i/auU am fruit ling under water 
e spinier. i. 


corns winch i ho .ociage collect m h Ingne. Inn a readable aoeiiunt «r diiu 0, V. S. BuiWeid'.s luiT-burnur. l inaUy Snrinl cu 

ii trials and tribulations of (he pioneer comes wind Hie author eafl« am:il- oludi 


liable in eiicniinler, ami Hie piinci 
p.d |>.im irl die honk csilidsls of 
ch ipiet- iln.iJiuu wilh the successive 
iwriods <il coinage, wilh quite a 
iciijjrk.ihtc amount nl del ailed (lo-i- 
eri|itinii file first two iliapleis 
pre»«ii a siice-iuel ouiliiie of (lie 
liishiriejf back gum rid .uid (he riione- 
l.ir> 'CVtfenis. "Ihe iliiril ebapicr is a 
quite novel and fjwmalmg allempt 
lo sel down in words tile menial 
processes involved in arriving ,«i (hu 

del, tiled iderKificatiun of a Homan 

com. Ibis is ilk-, fnrii of Hie aulliors 
<»tvn veiv »re;H exjvrience and ii is a 
Joyieal and immuteitii! expose of 
iilcdiod. Ilie real lest will he (he 
true Usefulness of this cliaplej to Hie 
relative inn 'ice. 




and the successes ol their gamalion, dieseli/ation, closure ami Kspur, |> R(WllI . 
v Stamps with designs preservation and it is ironic lo nolo H m-A/m, w U 

l>r - k:| i' u rh«p£' l ,,| y ver p 0 ol City Libraries 


f ’ilIM.V. 


Nimiistmiiics 

Kl Ml I'. Kll ilVMI). Hi >111(111 

IS‘*|ip. I’mesi ficiin. O. 

'I fits li.ink writ ten for 'Itci in's .series, 
'' I'laclical Handbooks for f olloe- 
tors ”, fs a niiist onirageotis iitlempt 
to present the material within the 
limilahous imposed by the series. U 
is one thing to picsottl an out line 


Been use of the limitations of Hie 
seriex (lie author, as lie points out in 
Ills preface, has had to eschew 
men t ion nf m.inv nf ilk- rarer and. 

as il happens. « if jog mure interesting 

and ini|H»i(,jm cuius. so ilia! die 
Homan coinage is piusenied as a 
urMe more pedesl rian than it jn fact 
is. Mr. Keeee has sl lee led all excel- 
lem representative .sdecLion of corns 
for iflusiinl'ioM, but the value of 
the,sv ii lust i n lions has been almost 
completely negatived by (he a (ro- 
dents quality of Hie plates where in 
many instances itie coins are lii(| tf 
mure Mian blaok bhrtw. 


services a 
successors 
directly linked (o any particular 
High i or aviator receive honorable 
mention. A good bibliography and 
index add m the reference value of 
iht work. 

I*o Mia. I) t viii. Hiitidi Uhahethan 
Sianifn. I*f0pp. Batsford. £2.50. 
A Lite -vomer to ilie extensive lilem- 
i lire on [lie subject, this honk is 
sjiecially designed tu interest the 
now collector ‘W litre interest has 
Ivcn aroused by .the appearance of 
new commemorative stamps at in- 
terval.-. Ilie changeover to decimal 
currency, part of the continuing 
story of F.liinlicthan Mumps, pro- 
vided a convenient breaking-point 
permitting coverage of all the £ s. d. 
issues. Mr. Putter tells the story of 
the stamps, (heir designers ami their 
production and wisely leaves die 
icciiuiical miiiuiiae concern ing vari- 
eties on die stamps themselves in ihe 
existing specialized catalogues to 
which his readers may well (urn at a 


r - biipur has , 
time enw.iiA^ .-v. 


that ■when it comes t ( > pre.seiving 
the past there is com mini ground 
and good feeling between the two piece t>f mono- 
Irelands. As in his previmi.s volume with a problem T 
Dr. Met ulvhtfoii recapli i res tv under - ti me engnged tht i. 
fully the day-to-day uliiiosphere of log is Is in Western ” 
W* b v* n>*P‘ i mi .i i id Irinli Ii fe. lire effect which ihT 

own job by a ^ 

mairta! rdi.tions anJ ^j 

D family unit « Q| 

Religion leui is as y* ^ 

Si’/tiKt. D. r r. Shin ftinhlhivni. '1.1pp. jh L . Wn Jp r I n ^ ia 
Allen and Unwin. £1. I? 

Ilie late D. 1 . Nu/.uki's v iews and is defiiriteli ' 
are well known, fur it si as lie, above * * * 

all others, who po pu la ni/eil Zen 
Buddhism in the Wesl, Ho has dunes 
this <in a whole sei-ics of hooks in 
which he has tried to show the w.iy 
lo liia'I state of being wihioli is 
beyond all expressimi or definiiion. 

In .this posihiinious work be turns 
his attention to Shin (” Pure f and ”J 
HudcHiisni, usually considered to be 


[senior ASSISTANTS 

(£l,776-£2,025) 

must be Graduates or Chartered Librarians. 

fifliarv according to quallficallona end experi- 
|ie posts will ba In the first instance as Branch 


tt'hkk 5-1 
fiDr'-. 


later stage. Poslal stationery, stamp the exact opposite of Zen since at 
hoots, i he issues of Guernsey ami I he centre of Its teaching .is a 
' supernatural Being. Amid; 


Jersej, the railway and uir-lctter 
'lamps all receive mention. 

Railways 


Philately 


Mtf-'I ■mri'iiN. Ai.in. RaUwu V His- 
tory in Pictures : Ireland. Volimie 
2. 1 12pp. Newton Abbot; David 

Instory.widi a reasonable amouiiTof Mai KaV, Jami-s. Airmails ibu-im and C1lrir,cs - ^.75. 
deiiulcd^ information or a finite 216pp. Batsford. £3.10. ' ^ l t mi . e wv '9 ^ r - McL'uicheon's 

Ihe first of a new series of 


■ . ' 7 ... a iniiic 

Mjfjes of objects sudi as docks or 


ujd silver but quite another lo grap- fowl S udies l wr. Hals ‘ 

plo wilh the complexity and quantify edito^h U «r a £f S*’- ll , ndcr 
of E coinage preiucetf over Tiirind ^ p 0 L A ' P , Ulur B!a,r - u »« book 

Of some tight hS7i .f l ^ with the 


a Buddha, 

a God of pure conipHsvion who 
naves his devotees by pure grace, 
thereby raising them from Hvi?, un- 
happy world of flux into ] vis para- 
dise, the Pure l.and. This Jivpune.se 
version of sola {ides, sola gratia hius 
been magically (runsfprmed by 
Suzuki .into purest Zen. As he says 
with perfect Ironesiy ; " My Pure 
l.and doctrine will go directly 
against the trail it. ion ul or conven- 

mv 


lance. Moreover, || 
diaraoleristics of 
due to the Uadiii 
position, until 
unquestioned, 

occupies in the iaB1 
Hius, in addition 
difificuhy which w 
other eiHinLries 
Wing ” their duties, 
mother and huiiseholl 
secondly as the hofdn 
job. l'hc Indian wortin 
additional handicap i 
his dual responsibility 
goiNike alat'Us of [he 
c;i4Cd not only by 
but also by religious 
Dr. Kapur has 
reaching investigaiiiw 
ease-studies of 300 wrtA 
drawn from the three nd 


I Government conditions apply, together with 
of removal, etc., expenses in appropriate 

.(offlis returnable by 7th May, 1971, are obiain- 
a city Librarian, Central Libraries, William 
Liverpooi, L3 8EW. 

applications for these posts will be considered. - 

STANLEY HOLMES, 
Chief Executive and Town Clerk. 




work is mainly concerned wkli the 

twentieth century and thus embraces 

the best years ol' the railways of tional explanation. Rut 1 have m.v 

tTates Jocrmurtive ‘ and S? T ^ wai/'m Team^ut tMnmUn * and poml 

0 d6V ^ eS adopt6d ro Sll/Aiy hi* own version of Zen. 
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y ’ . ■ Not a ' complete cat a- fanciers will eniov iho 
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tlii'pugii 40 the landing of a let ter 


the prob- about Shin ns understood by its 

will oni™ 7h i ? c i onio,iv * votaries, you will have to' look 
writ enjoy the pictures bf elsewhere. 
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C-AMBRlUjGE city 
libraries 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

INSTITUTE OF St'IKNI H AND 
TACIINOLOHy 
ASSISTANT UHRARFAN / 
IRE4?. 1/45/ AKt 







ST. THOMAS' HOSPITAL 
LIBRARY 

’■‘S, - ™- S , . | *“ l niM&y ror i-.lii.tik j|,d 
Jli'jT ,S ilcrj toih- P. i lYMlj 
£l.?7«ii, pin* lnnili.n Wi-igliiinii 

A ii i< 1 1 till, ma 1.1 (if i hr. aiiIi ilir n.inir* 
of t»o lorcifti. jApnlii he kiii iii Hit 
Pv - 1 Min ii el Dtpj(inu:iu. Si. 1 hiimi.H* 

iUupIlcil, 1 i>n<lpn. SI- I, hj ,’i.ih apt II, 


I.IIIK.ll(\ AASIh l.(M iJini'Pii ir>l»nci| 
In M.'OU.li Hihiild V:irlid want mcliid- 
InR Ivplnsi Hnnl* rkivrlBiicv I.it |tth- 

Irfvhanlil r anmln.il Sw» ■ al'lli untl 

liuiU.f 1 1 ilifari Ah.iiiluili.nl. rjoiij 
ftarkliia kiinilliiiins. nihil ft.i-juinnl, .4 
*ttki HrniuH Irut*. Suin' v ihc 'i.IIhs 
hi mull nth i Inn* lind f*i'aiitlli« AnJl- 
cailnn* in Sa^avlnn. Kiiyul Po 
radii:. If Mi " - - - - -- 


cone Ills] tins, as she b'£* Th* Faculty is uaklng a person of distinction 
udiuilx, cannot be sp&S >« this key post, who can bring □ developed 
rpiNvaiinn m thu'svfiB pHiloiophy of education In Fine Art end a sense 
eflHderihlp and administrative skills to the 
taW.W.1 Oajartnwnt, 
ding, and pomiik 

need -lor Further . , . „ , 

working women in cOh Y FttiwlBrs end application forms from the 
T LlhufcT ^im«LTi* Unetel ® r Polytechnic, Priory Street, Coventry, 
1 >ne honk is to whom applications should be returned by 

professional xocioIoibb. M^ i 1971 

who need lo 


Sibiy (under review): £3,142 £3,482 p.o. 


• HUDDERSFIELD 
‘KJMIC Lmuaim 
ULPUTY Junior i!h,-h< lB ^ 


l?', 1 

ihc aMspnirnru tbc 

V rHouren und. nnlm 
j bail Mias, tMl nunenll? 

' ' S ft* j""-- 


R'Kdiiiiw MciVoil SdutiM. ll.ininif i*miih 

Iln^n.ihl, Uncnnr lliue, I muiI.mi, \v. ] 2 . 

uolln — 


quuilnii rrirranca I? .'M2. 

I.MRARIAN lor laiar lirm nf Cln- 

ttollclioli. . fWncrjl leaial knuwlejue 
. I'miOin ilhrury *\r.r air lies 
. bnl . nul swell 1 1 11 1 WajLilJ .Mil 

leaiHlu l.» (ItmIiiuIp (lonciami uailurt 
ucoroiau to ngr and qualiftruiluri - 
,l " P.m.. M.ind.iy 
lu FHalaay.-- Apply will, nail ddulli nf 
nd iiu.llniiitliini k. 11-im 
I * Hun- Lunc, 


t SUSSEX COUNTY LIBRARY 
: BRANCH' LIBRARIAN, CHICHESTER 

fared Librarian 

•nd landing library experience required. Central 
. .. - -jn building with Courtly Houdquuriora. ond has n 
syslom. Thera are two loconl branch ilbiarles 
lor next year. Mobile library service. Progios- 
1 Mlhexienslon ol computerisation to book oidoring 
1> Ctilohestor la a good cenlro (or sea and couniiy, 
•a wrvlce to London, 

, CounolTs LibrarlDns' Proloasional Career Grade 
•wum, according lo experience). 
m 4 further details from Counly Librarian, Tower 
. Ml, lo be returned by 23rd April, 1971. 


unatnai. tCI. 


Educational Courses 


Iralien amckh nnd 
iSl at . L 1 ?* P»lll«h liwiliun. rouncj. 

June I -Juno 25; Jul\ ii.Juli iri . 

• tenSer 5 ^ u X u *t 

gffiwwcr 3-Nn.rnrbc* 2 / 1 . IMurMs a I 

ra»«!Sff,i**a- iSaertx 


.^diseases 

CHEST, 
LIBRARY 
rANT ; 

'■edkfll library, 
^“psrletfce . pro- 
1 WW I6r Bome- 
>or .madiaql 
V according 
end ex- 
> wrtUng 10 
Jnuhute 01 
Fulham. 





SHROPSHIRE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

SENIOR ASSISTANT/. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

REQUIRED LUDLOW AREA 
Librarians Grade 

Details from : 

County Librarian 

Column House, 7 London Rood 

Shrewsbury 


16.4.71 TLS: 458 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Leverhulme Trust Fellowships 
in the History of Western Art 


Two Research Fellowships are otleied for 1971-72 . one 
tenable by a man. at Jesus College ; the other, by a man 
or s woman, at Clare Hall. In Bpecisl circumstances longer 
tenure may be offered. Candidates should be aged under 
40 on 1 October, 1971. They are required to show evidence 
of capacity for research In art history but need not possess, 
nor be working towards, a higher degree. Fellows may be 
asked to do a limited amount of teaching within their fields 
during Full Term. Each stipend will be not less than 
£2,000, with up to £500 allowance for travel. 

Applications, Including a curriculum vitae, a statement of 
the proposed topic, and the names of two academic 
referees, should reach Ihe Secretary of the Department of 
the KlBtory of Art, 1 Scroops Terrace, Cambridge {from 
whom further particulars may be obtained) by 10 May 1971. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BRENT 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARIES DIVISION 

Assistant Librarian 

required immediately for junior professional Julie* at a 
Branch Library. Substantial progress towards Library 
Association qualifications required. Salary on A:P. 1/2 
scale, £1,128 to £1.605 per annum including London Wei glu- 
ing, commencing point according to qualifications. 
Application forms from the Administration Manager, Roam 
905, Brent’ House, High Road, Wembley, Middlesex, return- 
able by 26th April, 1971. 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

APPLICATIONS are invited for three senior positions in 
the Department of English to begin in September, 1971 : 
e professorship and two assoolale professorships- for 
specialists In Shakespeare, Ropiantios, and American 
Literature before 1900. Experience, doctorate or equiva- 
lent, and publications preferred. 

SBlary ranges for the regular term in 1970-71, $14,000- 
$18,025; $18, 050-up. Moving allowance of up to $1,000 
and other perqulsllea. 

Applications as Boon as possible lo Pfoleseor H. Berry, 
Acting Chairman,' Department of English. 


BOROUGH OF MAIDENHEAD 

Lending Librarian 

SALARY A.P.IV (£1,776-22,025) 


Applicant should bo Chartered Librarians; 
Involves rseponsibillly (or Iha running ol a bu: 


The position 

. isy daparlmenl 

(610,000 issues per annum); a now Central Library is due 


lor completion in May 1972. 

Assistance with Housing accommodation, 50% removal 
expanses. 

Applications giving Ml delude of experience and Dualities- 
Hons, together with Ihe namsa ol two referees, shouli 


lions, together 
Ihe Borough Librarian, 

Maidenhead, 

1871. 

8 TANLEY PLATT, Town Clerk, 


Public Llbrar 
Berkshire, not later than B 


... reach 
Sf. Ives Head, 
end ay. 261h 'April, ■ 


Natural Environment Research (ouneik 
INSTITUTE OF GE0L0GECAL SCIENCES 

LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian will he deputy jo (he Chief l.ihran.tii 
and responsible for day-lo-diiy urgani/alion and 
adminisir.il ion, planning of new information ser- 
vices, and Ihe introduction of mcclianl/ed pro- 
cedures ai ilie Inxiiiuic's library in Smilh Ken- 
sington, London. 

Candidates, preferably aged at least 30. nmsi be 
fully qualified with considerable profewional ex- 
perience and nmsi have held a responsible position 
concerned wilh the organization and management 
of a library. Experience in a scientific and tech- 
nical library desirable. 

SAIAUY (under review) ; £2,054 -£.1,224. Non- 
conlributory pension. 

Write to Civil Service Commission, Alcncon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants, or telephone BASTNGSIOK-H 
29222, ext. 500, or LONDON 01-734 6464 (24-liour 
“ Ansa f one " service), for application lonn, 
quoting G/ 7707/1. 

dosing dutc 10 May, 397], 


THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Research and Development 
Department 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Duties will include dealing 
wilh Inter-library loans ; 
simple enquiries, other 
clerical work and some 
copy typing. The Library 
will move to the Twyford 
Abbey (Park Royal) area in 
the near future. Applicants 
with ‘O' level education, 
Bhould be aged between 
20-55. Experience In a 
library and Ihe Library 
Assistant's Certificate would 
be desirable but not essen- 
tial. 

The position would perhaps 
suit a married lady wishing 
(o return lb work. 1 

Please apply to : 
Administration, 

R. & D. Dept., 

Kendal Avenue, Westlielda 
Road, Aotdn, W.3, 
or telephone 01-992 3411: 
Ext. 352. 


COIIKIV SOfiOIKH OF HURLEY 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Branch Librarian 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for 
this position at the new 
West Smethwick Branch 
Library (stock approxim- 
ately 15,000 volumes; 9taff, 
three). The posi is super- | 
annuable and subject to 
passing a medical examin- 
ation. Salary within Libra- 
rians' Scale I maximum 
£1,776 for Chartered Libra- 
rians). 

Applications, slating ago, 
quaiifi cations and experi- 
ence. and the nqmeq and 
addresses of two referees, 
should be ■ received by the 
Borough Librarian. Central 


Library, High Street, Smath- 

irley, . " 

later than . 30th Aprlt.1071. 


wick, Warley. .Wares., not 
later 

Canvassing will disqualify. 


MOUNT ALLISON i 
. UNIVERSITY ! 
Sackville, N.B. 

Canada 

Applications am Invited lor a 
position in the Department ol 
Engllah, leaching duUoa lo com- 
mence September 1971. The 

oenfUdele may ha appointed at 
any rank. A strong background 
In Rgalorelion and eighteenth 
century literature will be favoured, 
ae well as an Inters*! lit under-' 
graduate leaching. 8a1ary minima- 
srai' ProleMcr S17.000; Asso- 
ciate $13,200 : Assistant $10,300 ;■ 
Lecturer $8,200, Send applica- 
tions before Junto IS, 1871, lo. 
or, L. A. Oucwmin, Department 
Heed, 


ASLIB 

Deputy 

Librarian 

Asitb Library requires a Deputy 
Librarian to speafallXs Fq refer- 
ence- work end abetraDlInn, 
although the successful ceiun- 
data will be expacVsd to wdrk- 
as a member of A taftm cover', ng. 
a wide range or special library 
aolMtlel. Professional qua I HI ca- 
nons and experience aro tfeelr- 
abia end a working knowledge o) 
German It esssnltal ; a knowledge 
of Russian or French would be 
an advantage. Starting salary 
about £1,438 p, a. Apply In writing 
lo ti|a Director:. Aallb, 3 Befgrave 
Square, London, S.W.I. 


Advertisements: 

Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 


TO^ng headings: 


Other Categories 

: Books and Prints 
! Literary 
Tjptng Services 

For. Sale and Wasted 


Researchers 

Lectures & Meelh»|jj ■ . 
EdDcattohal Courses 
, Coins and Medal Collecting 

Theatres & Eshlbltfett 


■*«i . 


Order Form 

Please jpll : in the form below m block capitis, With the copy for 

R a tear 35pirer 8o« (MtB.70g) Bex Nina lw 15p Extra. .".'jj. ; v :V 
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